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L E T T E R 
Mr DODWELL.: 


Wherein all the Arguments in his Eyiſtolary = 
Diſcourſe againſt the Immortality of the SOUL } 


are particularly anſwered, and the Judgment 


reprelented. 
Together wich 


| A Defenſe of an Argument made uſe of in the 


above-mentioned Letter ro Mr Dodwel/, to prove 


the 3 and Natural Immortal, ty of 
the Soul. 


Mr Dedwell's late Epiſtolary Diſcourſe, &c. 
To which is added, 


ot the New Tcitamenc. 


By SAMUEL CLARKE, P. D. Rector of 
St James s Ve Ami ter. 


The Fi tb Edition. 
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of the Fathers concerning that Matter truly 
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on a preteud ed Demonſtration of the Immateriality and | 
Natural Immortality of che Sc ul, in Dr Clark's Aniwer co 


— Reflections on that Part of a Book called 
Amyntor, or the Defenſe of Milton's Life, which relates 
to the Writings of che Primitive Fathers, and the Canan 
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L ET IT E R 


1h DODWELL de. 


SIR, 


T isa thing of very an 0 — when 
Men ot great Reputation in the World for 
Learrirg, in their Piſcouries upon the 

moſt important Doctrines of Religion, 
raihly and upon very little Grounds, allow 

themſelves to advance new and crude Notions, 
and extravagant Hypotheſes; which the Profane 
will not, and the Weak are not abl- to ſeparate, 
trom the principal and fundamental and mcit 
neceflary Doctrines themſelves. 

For, as in Natural Philoſophy and in the 
ſearch after Phyſical Truth, the Syſtems and 
Hypotheſes which ingenious Men invent for ex- 
planing the appearances of Nature, and which 
for ſome time are received with Applaule, but at- 
terwards are confuted by Reaſon and Experience ; 
are apt to make Men think the Natura! Cauſes 
of things abſolutely impoſſible to be diſcovered 
at all; and have really ſuch an effect upon very 
Many, as to make them reject tor their fake, or 
A 2 7M 


A Letter to Mr Dodwell. 
at leaſt to call in queſtion, even the certaineſt 
Truths which hare been diſcovered by plain Fx- 
periments or clear Mathematical Demonſtration 
it ſelf: So in Matters of Religion likewiſe, the 
inconſiderate and groimdleſs Notions which Men 
of great Learnwg and much Keating, have with 


too little Judgment ſomet ines joined and inter- 
mixed with their Explicaticns of ſcme of the 


greateſt and moſt important Doctrincs of Re- 
Iigion; when upon due Examination, the abſur- 
dity and inconfiſtency of ſuch Schemes plainly 
appears; have been apt to raiſe Doubts in many 
Mens Minds concerning the Truth even of the 
certaineſt Doctriues themſelves, which are either 
the moſt plainly diſcovered by right Reelon, or 
are moſt clearly delivered in Scripture. 
You teach that the Soul of Man is naturally mor- 
tal, and will of it felt periſh and come to no- 
thing. if not upheld by the extraordinary Power 
of God, in a præternatural way. Many, who 
ſee the imprudent Title of your Diſcourſe, and 
will not take the pains to read the Book it ſelf, 
will conclude that you ſuppoſe the Soul to periſh 


at the diſſolution of the Body; And all Liber- 


tines, when they baue read and conſidered all that 
you offer, will ſtill conclude, that if (as you 
grant to them) the Soul muſt of it ſelf naturally 
periſh ſometime or other, there is no time ſo 
- probable when it ſhould periſh, as at the diſſo- 
lution of the Body ; and they will eaſily per- 
ſwade themſelves to rely upon this, that God 


will not work a perpetual Miracle to preſerve 


them præternaturally by his omnipotent Power, 
on purpoſe to inflict upon them an eternal Pu- 
niſhment, which by Nature they were not ca- 
pable of undergoing. 3 2 


Theſe 
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Theſe Mens Concluſion indeed is by no means 
right; But it is ſuch a one, as is very natural tor 
Men of looſe Principles and viticus Lives to 
draw from your Doctrine; and therefore you 
ought to have been very careful not to give them 
ſuch an Occaſion ct deceiving themſelves, unleſs 
you had firſt been very {are that your Notion 
was either very plainly contained in Scripture, 
or very clearly demonſtrable by right Rezfon : 


Which that it is not, I preſume will appear from 
the tollowing Obſervations. 


You begin with a DiſtinQion / Premon. Seck. 3.) 


that the Souls of ſome Men are made immortal 


by the Spirit of God, to Happinefs; and the 
Souls of tome others, by the / i of God, to Pu- 
niſnment. Now what can be more precaricus 
and gronndleſs than this Diſtinction? For what 
real difference is there in the thing it ſelf, be- 
tween being immortalized by the Spirit, and by 
the Vill of God; Eternal Life and Happineſs is 


| indeed conſtantly attributed to the Spirit of God ; 
that is, thoſe only who have the Spirit of od, 


and are guided by it, who obey the Will of God, 


} and live in conformity to his holy Laws, thall 
de partakers of Eternal Happineſs: And thus the 


Spirit of God is indeed neceſſary to qualify Men 
for, and to make them capable of, the Happineſs 


l of Heaven, But if, to make good Men capable 


of an Eternal Duration in order to that Happineſs, 
it be neceſſary that the Spirit of God give them 
a new P inc iple of Subſiſtence, or ſaperadd a new 


_ Subſtance to their Souls; (as your obſcure Fxpret- 


fions concerning the Acc2fieu of an adfertitions 


Spirit &c. frequently ſeem to ſignify ; and with- 


out which, there is no other difterence than only 


in Words, between being immortalized by the 


Spirit and by the Vill of God:) then nothing 
1 A 2 can 
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can be more contrary to reaſon, than to ſuppoſe 
any Men made unmortal without the addition 


of that new Principle; nor can any reprelenta- 


tion of God's Proceedings, be more harſh and in- 


credible, than to fuppoſe him by his Omnipo- 


tent Vill and Power, eternally and miraculouſly 
preſerving ſuch Creatures unto end leſs Puniſh- 
ment, who never had in them, either originally 
or additionally, any Principle of Immortality at 


all, How plainly and how very mach more agree- 
able to Reaſon and to our natural Notions of 
God 1s it, to ſay that all Creatures who thall 
ever undergo eternal Puniſhment, are ſuch as 

having been created naturally immortal, and by 


wiltul continuance in Sin, having ſo far depra ved 
themſelves as to become uncapable of eternal 


Happimeſs, muſt conſequently by the juſt Tudg- 
ment of God fall into ſuch Miſery, as their im- 


mortal Nature ſo corrupted neceſſarily makes 
them liable to. When we ſpeak of the Soul as 
created natur ally immortal, we mean that it is by 
the Divine Peaſure created ſuch a Subſtance, as 
not having in it ſelt any Compoſition, or any 
Principles of Corruption, will naturally or of it 


ſelf continue for ever; that is, will not by any 
natural dccay, or by any Power of Nature, be 
diſſolved or deſtroyed ; Ent yet nevertheleſs de- 


pends contiumally upon God, who has power to 


deſtroy or annihilate it, if he ſhould ſo think fit. 
When theretore you ſay that the Original of the 
Immortality of ſn b Souls as (hall be eternally yimiſbed, 
may be mos e agre*ably dei ived from the Divine Plea- 
ſue, than from the Nite of the Soul; it thereby 
you mean that the Soul was made immortal by 
the were pleaſure of God, in oppoſition to its 
being immortal by the neceſity of its own Nature, 
in the ſenſe that God is immortal; then inde 


ed 
not 
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not Plato only, but all others alſo that ever held 
the Immortality ot the Soul, have been and are 
of the ſame Opinion: Fut it by thoſe Words 
you mcan, as through the whole of your Diſ- 
courſe you  expresfly declare, that the Soul was 
created mortal, but by the Vivine Omnipotence 
is upheld cternally; z then it is, on the contrary, 


evidently tar more agreeable to right Realon and 
to our Notions of God, to derive the Immor- 


tality ot the Soul, and eſpecially or a miſerable 
one. from its own Nature, than from the Hivine 
Pleaſure; that is, to ſup; 20te the Soul to have 
been at firſt created ſuch à Subſtan ice, as by the 
ordinary conconrle of Divine Providence would 
continue for ever; than that it was created of a 
mortal and periſhable Nature, but by the extra- 
ordinary and miraculous Power of God, is con- 
tinually ſupported, only to endure Torment and 
Punithment, beyond the capacity of its own 
Nature, to all Eternity. 1 — 


There cannot eaſily be made a worſe repreſen- 
tation of God's dealings with Mankind, than 
what you aftirm (Damon. Seck. 4.) that f the 
Devils had not fallen, there hai been no Hell at all, 
and that Mankind i #9 otherwiſe concerned in it, 
tban as, by joi ing themſelves to the Devil's Farty, 
they intitl⸗ chem ſolbesalſ »to bis Pun ment Tis true, 
the Fire (f Hell was fit md digi prepared 


for the Devils, becauſe they were the | /t and 


original Otenders. But to fay that, without 
their Fall, there never would have been any Hell 
at all; and that the ſame or equal Puniſhment 


ſhould not then have been inflicted upon W en 
Men for the ſame Crimes, 25 there now ſhall ; 

repreſenting God like an Arbitrary Tyrant, * 
without caring to make an exact, equal, and 


particular diſtribution of Toftice, deals with all 
A4 Otenders 


A Letter to Mr Dodwell. 
Offenders of all ranks and degrees alike, becauſe 


they have all interpretatively joined in oppoſi g 
his Authority. | 


Lou affirm expresfly (ibid.) that the Sc.ul does 
not depend on our groſs Organical Bodies, nor per iſbes 


upon its diſſolrtion from thoſe Bodies, I beſeech 


you, it the Soul be ſuch a Subſtance as is inca- 
pable of being hurt by fo great a charge and 
diſſolution, as is cauſed in us by a violent Death, 
ſuppoſe by Fire; upon what Principle can it 


be imagined to be naturally mortal; or what 


Revolutions in Nature will it not be able to icſiſt 
and jfupervive? You explain this further, by 
faying, that Mens Souls do not ſo depend on any 
other created Being, but that they may ſtill! comtinne 
in their duration, whatſoever other created Influence: 


be withdrawn from them, if God be pleaſed ſtill t- 


continue that ordinary Providence, which is eſſentially 


neceſſary for their continuance, And is not this the 
very definition of Immortality? or did ever any 


Man mean more than this, when he affirmed 


the Soul to be naturally Immortal? You diſtin- 


guiſn it indeed from the Natural Im tality of 


Angels; but by ſuch a diſtindtion, as includes not 


in it any the leaſt difference. For what diffe- 


rence is there between affirming concerning An- 


gels, that it is in the Power and Pleaſure of God, 


to anrihilate them when he thinks fit; and concern- 


ing Humane Souls that they do not ſo depend on 


any other created F-ings, but that they may ſtill con- 
tinue in their Duration, whatſoever other created In- 


fluences be withd amn from them, if God be pleaſed 


fill to continue that ordinary Providence, which is 
efentially nec(ſary for their Preſervation £ And 


yet in the very next Words, you very inconſiſt- 
ently imagine he Soul, as being a mere Flatus, 
to have a mie immediate Dependence on God than 


(tber 
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other Creati1:es, than even the meaneſt Particles 
ot lifeleſs Matter have; which maſt make it ceaſe 
to be, whenever he is pleaſed to ceaſe to breath it; 


as being imab e to contimie its Duration, by the Powers 


given it at its n P: oduction, and the continuance 
of thoſe general fluences which are requiſite for the 
ſupport of Created Beines in general. According 
to theſe laft Words, the Soul not being fo much 


as a Subſtance of any kind at all, is likely to 
be more effectually deſtroyed by Death, than 
even the Body it ſelf. Whereas according to 
the Words juſt preced ing, your Scheme ought to 
have been on the contrary, that the Soul 1s by 
Nature Immortal, and muſt be mortal:;zed by the 
Omnipotence of God, if ever it periſh; and 
not, that it is by Nature Mortal, and muſt he 


immortalized by a new Act of Omnipotence, to 


enable it to fubliſt for ever. So that here, you 


| ſeem to have framed no conſiſtent Notion even 


of your own Scheme. 


V hat you advance (P:emon. Sccf. 5.) concern- 
ing its not having been culpable to hold com- 


municaticn and joyn with the Devil, before the 
Publication of the Goſpel; and that the Devil 
was not to be locked upon as a publick Enemy, 
before his being declared fo by the Goſpel; is 
{o extravagant, that it needs no Confutation. 
Was not the Devil an Enemy when he tempted 
our firſt Parent? And wes he not publickly 

declared to. be ſo, in the Curſe pronounced to him 
thereupon? Is not the Devil defcribed as a pub- 


lick Enemy to God and good Men, in the Hi- 


ſtory of Fob? And as an Enemy to Vael, 


I Chron, 21, 1? Or was he known to be an 


Enemy in Temporal Affairs only, (Premor. pag. 
41,) and could not be known to be ſo in things 
relating to the Life to come? Or had the Pa- 

triarch s, 
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A Letter to Mr Dodwell. 
triarchs, no expectation at all of a better City to 
come, after the preſent Tabernacle was diſſolved? 


Is not Idolatry in the Old Teftament conſtantly 


branded with as ſevere a character of Rebellion 


_ againſt God, 2s in the New ? And in the Hea- 


then Morld, beiore the Goſpel was begun to be 
preached, (though the times that [on ance God 
did indeed wink at, that is, would not be fo ſe- 
vere in puniſhing them, as thoſe who ſhould 


afterwards ſin againſt greater Light: yet was 


it no Crime. to worſhip the Creatur* more than the 
Creator? was it no Fault that the World did 


e & 7) my, lie under entire ſubjection to 
the Eril One, 1 Joh. 5. 19? and in the Power of 


Satan, Acts 26. 18? Were not the ab minable 


Rites of the Heathen. plainly a ſacrificing to 


Devils? And do not all the Ancient Fathers, for 


whoſe Judgment you expreſs ſo great an eſteem, 

ſuppoſe in ral their Writings againft the Pagans, 

that before the propoſing of the Goſpel to them, 
they ought to have known from the Light of 


Nature and Right Reaſon, that thoſe impure 


Spirits whoſe worſhip was attended with all 


manner of beſtiality and wickedneſs, were pro- 


feſſed Enemies to God and Goodneſs ? N⸗ y, does 
not St. Pri himfclt 2 aftrm, that That 


which may be known of God, was mm enough 


to them, to have preiz rved them from Iolatry ? 


and that. becauſe they dill not lile to retain God in 


their knowledge, but chanoed the Truth of God into 
a Lie, for that Reaſon God gate them up into vile 


affecli Lions, &c. | 
Nor is it Icfs abſurd, to found (as you do in 
the ſame place) the Heinouſneſs of Sin and the 


EKReaſonableneſs cf the Severity of its Puniſh- 


ment, principally upon its being inter i eted as a 
joyning with che Devil. nag indeed, and 


V tchcraft, 
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Witchcraft, and Profane Scoffing at God and all 
Religion, may juſtly enough come directly un- 


der this Charge; and all other Sins alſo may in 


eftect and in event, not improperly be looked 


upon as à promoting the Intereſt oi the De il, 


and an oppoſing the eſtablihment of the King- 
dom of God. But to make the formal Reaſon, 


the hcinoutnels and demerit, not only of Idola- 
try, Witchcrait and Protane open Oppoſition of 


Religion, but allo ot all other Sins whatſoever, 
to conſiſt not ſo much in the original depravity 
of the An ions themſelves, in their contrariety to 
Right Reaton, and to the Light of Nature and 
Conſcience, in their oppoſition to the Nature 
and Will and Law and Authority of God, as in 
their being mtzrpretaizvely a joyning and commu 
nication with the Der il; To ſuppoſe God in- 
flicting upon Men ſuch a Puniſhment, not as 
their dins deſerve in their own Nature, and ſuch 
as the Nature of their own Souls makes them 
capable of falling into by wiltul and obſtinate 


corruption and depravation of themſelves, but 


11 


ſuch as * 15 dijpropor tionable to their Nature, and * Preman; 


+ exceecing the natural Powers of their d igire of Be- 


with Him, as if they had joyned themſelves to 
the Devil; Is not all this, to make God, in the 
hardeft Senſe, act * arbitrarily? 
Fob. 2, 19. (Premon. Sz. 6.) is fo looſe and 
Ground|cfs, that any Text may in the ſame manner 
be brought to prove any thro or rather no Text can 
really prove any thing at all. For if when st. 
Paul fays, Rom 2, 12. that ns many as Db Famed 
without Law, fh alſo pe i without Lam; and 15 


many as have jnmed in the Lr, all be judeed “ 


tþ. » 


Sf * 


E 
ing; aud to account for this, only by ſaying, 
that Chiift will to inte pet their not joyning 


Thta. p. 


23. 


* Denen, 


Your Interpretation of Rom. 2, 12. and of? 
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the Lam; the Word periſh be not evidently Syno- 
nymous to being judged or condemned, and ſigni- 
fies that every Sinners Condemnation or Puniſh- 
ment ſhall be proportionable to the henjouſneſs 
of his Sin with reſpect to the Light he ſinned 
againſt ; but on the contrary from the Word 
DLF, ſhall periſh, it can be concluded that 
the Perſons ſpoken of ſhall only barely ceaſe to 
be, in oppoſit ion to the Word (red 65 0v724 | ſhall 


be judged or condemned; It will follow equally 


from the uſe of the ſame Word in other places 


of Scripture, that neither Rejecters of the Goſ 


pel, nor wicked Chriſtians, nor even the Devils 
themſelves, ſhall be condemned to any other 


Puniſhment, than bare ceaſing to be: For of all 


theſe it is ſaid in ſeveral Places of Scripture, 


that |amai-w| they ſhall periſh or be d-ſtroyed 
And thus you unwarily overthrow all the 


Threatnings of the Goſpel. Again, if when our 
Saviour ſays, Fob. 3. 19. that This is the con- 
demnation, that Light is come into the World, and 


Men love Darkneſs rather than Light. his plain 


meaning be not this, that the clear Revelation 
of the Will of God made to Mankind in the 
Goſpel, and the expreſs denunciation of his 


Wrath againſt Sin, 1s the great 4ggravation of 
impenitence, and that which makes Men obſti- 


nately continuing in their Sins utterly inexcuſa- 
ble, and their condemnation evidently moſt 
juſt, becauſe they cannot now pretend ignorance 
of their Duty; but the Words [Am # Ala 


This is the Condemnation, muſt ſigniſie a particn- 
lar Kind of Puniſhment to be inflicted upon Men 
for Aſſsciating with the Devil as being the Prin-e 


of Darkneſs ; 1 cannot ſee but by the ſame Li- 


berty, any Aſſerter of any new Opinion may 


interpret any part of Scripture fo as to coun- 
| tenance 
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tenance any the moſt groundleſs Fancy or Ima- 
gination whatſoever. 
ls it not a very weak Hypotheſis, to imagine 


that the Souls of Men muſt needs be naturally 
| Mortal, becauſe otherwiſe God would not know 


how to diſpoſe of the Souls of the Heathen ; fce 
there cannot be any third Eternal State, ſuitable to 


the Nature of a Rational Soul; neither happy, nor 
miſerable , as there muſt be, if thoſe Souls be 
naturally Immortal ? {Premon. p 43.) Is not the 
Univerle large enough, for God to diſpoſe of all 
his Creatures into States ſuitable to their Na- 
tures? Are there not in Gods Houſe many Man- 
ſons? Or will Heaven and Hell be two ſuch 

Places, in which there will be no Differences of 
States, no Space for Order and variety of de- 
grees? Does not our Saviour himſelf expresſly 
tell us, that they who knew not their Maſters 
will, and yet did things worthy of ſtripes, ſhall be 
beaten with few ſtripes? And does not St. Faul, in 


the whole 2d Chapter to the Romans, plainly 
declare that Gentiles as well as Jews ſhall be 
judged according to their Works? 

The reſt of your Præmonition, being upon a 
different Subject, I forbear to conſider at this 
time. . 


—— 


N the Diſcourſe it ſelf (Se 2. you propoſe 
a moſt dark and unintelligible Notion, con- 
cerning do and 15s | Soul and Spirit; not 
only diſtingniſhing the rational Soul from the 


| ſenſitive ; which was the Phil: f phy of many 


of the Antients; but moreover making the Spz- 
rit different from both, and wholl-” præternatu— 
ral to Man. The whole raturo! ou (lvzd) in- 


cludirg both the Futte an! Ritional part, 
(which 
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(which you elſewhere call the two Souls, pag. 
220,) you iluppolſe to be or it ſelf mortal, but 
to be made immortal in good Chriſtians by 

the addition of the Spirit, (by the Accrfpon of 

_ an Adſcititious Spin it, as you lomet1 es cxpiels 1t) 

| and in the Ryecters of the Giipcl to be made 

immortal without it. If by the Spirit you 
mean only an Operation of the Spirit of God 
upon Cur Souls, then (as J oblerved before) there 
is no ical difference between being immorta— 
lized by the Spit and by the / ill of God. 
But if by the Spirit you mean the addition of a 
ew Subſtance or Principle of Subſiſtence to the 

1 Souls of good Chriſtians in order to immortalize 

1 them, which yet in them that rejcct the Goſpel 

are immortalized without that addition; is not 

this juſt ſuch another ſuppoſition, as if you ſhould 
ſuppoſe the Under ftanding to be one Subſtance in 

2 Man, and the Hi arother, and the Habit of 

 Fatu a third; notwithſtanding that at the ſame 

time it be confeſſed that all theſe things may be 


Faculties or Powers of one and the lame Sub- 


france? And your per verting the Words of St 
Pail to ſerve your obſcure Hypotheſis is very 
croſs. Does St Paul when he diſtinguiſhes the 
natural Body (-Luzauiy 63a] from the Spiritual 
Body Ce,“ i 54a] and calls the one cor- 


711; tible, the other incorruptible; mean that the 


natw al Boily {4v;,0w 76us) 15 therefore corrupti- 
ble or mortal, becauſe the Soul m7 #0 | or NP inc ipie 
Fag. . of Life which is in it, is it felf a * mortal Prin- 
ciple? or that the Spiritual Body Carevuanaly e ua,] 
is made incorruptihle by the ſuperaddit ion of a 
Spirit to the Soul that animates it? The plain 
meaning ef St Paul is only this, that the Body 


vhich in this preſent Rate is diſſolvible and cor- 


rnptibie, {hall after the Reſurrection, by the Power 
of 
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of God, be made incorruptible ; without having 


any reſpect at all to the Soul, or the Nature ot 


it, in his whole Diſcourſe. Again, when St 
| Paul derives our Title to the Reſurrection of the 
Body, wholly from Chrift; does he thereby mean 
to affirm, that, without the Reſurrection of 


Chriſt, the Souls of Men muſt alſo have ceaſed 
to exiſt? On the contrary, for that very rea- 


| fon, becauſe the Souls of Men would not have 


ceaſed to exiſt ; therefore Chriſt thought them of 
value to redeem them from Miſery, by the Pur- 


chaſe of his Blood, by his Death and Reſur- 
rection. And 'tis the worſt repreſentation of 


Chriſtianity, that can be; ſomething that mignt 
indeed * be thought bard dealing; 
(as you do) that the Goſpel of Chrift, which is 


every where in Scripture repreſented as the 
greateſt Inſtance of God's tender Mercy and 


Compaſſion towards Men, ſhovid upon the whole 


ſo very diſpeporticrobly increaſe the Miſery of 
ſinful Men, as that whoever diſhelieved or neg- 
lected that new Offer of Grace and Favour, 
ſhould from thenceforth be condemned to ever- 


laſting Torments; notwithſtanding that other- 
wiſe Sin, in its own Nature, againſt the Light 
of Reaſon and Conſcience and the natural Law 
of God, was fo little heinous, that had it not 
been for the Offer of this new extraordinary 
Grace and Favour, they that had lived in the 


utmeſt contempt of God and of his natural and 


eternal Law written in their Hearts, and in the 
moſt unreſtrained practice of all poſſible wicked» 
neſs, might have been ſafe from the fear of any 


other danger, than that of periſhing finally by 


a natural Mortality. 5 


Your 


15 
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Your Concluſion from our Saviour's deſcrip- 


tion of the laſt Judgment, Mat. 25. is very ex- 


traordinary; Seck. 2; | that becauſe the reward- 


| ab'eneſ; of the good Works of the Righteous, is 


there aſcribed to theix having been done fof 


 Chriff's ſake ; therefore no other Perſons ſhall be 


concerned in that Judgment but thoie to whom 
the Goſpel had been made known. You might 
exactly as well have concluded, that becauſe 
<barity and Uncharitableneſs are the only particu- 


lar Aciiors there mentioned, for which Men ſhall 


be adjudged to Reward or Puniſhment ; there- 
fore no regard it. all be had to any other Vitues 


or Crimes in that final Judgment. It is evident 


by comparing other places of Scripture, that all 


kinds of Airs ſhall then be examined; and it 


is as evident, that all forts of Perſom ſhall be fo 
too. Thoſe who never heard of the Goſpel], tis 


true, cannot be judged by the ſame Rule or Foim, 


as thoſe who did hear of it; But is it not very 
wonderful, to conclude from thence, that becauſe 


7. * ſuch perſons muſt be judged by another form not 


fully and expresſly (ſuppoſe) mentioned in 
Scripture, therefore that form camot at all be 
known, what it is; and if that form could not be 


known, yet that therefore it orght not to be believed 


that there is any ſuch form at all? Does not 


the ſame Light of Reaſon, which makes Men a 


a Law to themſelves, neceſſarily diſcover alſo to 


them at the ſame time what Rule they ſhall be 
judged by? Neither 1s 1t true therefore, that 


no ſuch Form can be proved from the Scriptures : 


For does not St Paul, in the whole 2d Chapter 


to the Romans, largely declare that there is ſuch 


a Form, and alſo what that Form is? And 
does not the Scripture every where plainly ſup- 
pcte, 
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poſe, that the Judgment £121! be aniverſal? The 


Phraſe of judgiug we Wort! Acts 1, 31, mant- 
teſtly implies it; and the oppoſition between 
Death and Jodgment, He. 9, 27, though the 
ſtreſs of the Apoſt.es Argument dow noc 1» 
deed lie upon it, and the wiverti! partig : A 
15 not added, vet very cvidently ſupp ass the 
Judgment to extead to the very ume Perions as 
Death doth. And what difference is there, be- 


tween ſay ing that tis appointed for Men once 


to die, or that tis appointed for All Men once 
fo die? It is not a juſt anſwer here, to ſiy that 
Univerſal Aſſertions are frequently in Scripture 
to be underſtood in a limited Senſe. That can 


only be ſo, when either the common acceptatiornt 


of the words, evidently limits their ſignification; 


as in that place you mention, Job 12, 19; or 


when fome other parallel places of Scripture, ex- 


presſly add a Limitation. Where this is not the 


caſe, as it is not in the phraſe of Gods judging the 


World, Acts 17, 31; the fame expreſſion being 


in all other places of Scripture likewiſe uni- 
verſal; if limitations may be added arbitrarily 
and at pleaſure, there will then be no way left 


to diſtinguith at all, when any declaration is to 
be looked upon as miverfal, and when as only 


particular. Yoy your ſelf are forced to allow the 
Jews, who lived before our Saviours coming, to 


be concerned in the Judgment; and not them on- 
I, but alfa Others who lived before the Law, 


in the Times of Noah and the Patriarchs; be- 


cauſe (pag. 11,) as they were intitled to the Spirit; 


in Reverſion, ſo they might be intitl-4 to the Conſe- 
quences of the Spirit, one of which is Immortality, 
I ſuppoſe you will eaſily grant, that the Know- 
ledge many of theſe Men had of Chriſt, was 
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but implicit and very obſcure: And if that was 
{ficient to intitle them to Immortality, why 
15 1t not as eaſie to ſuppoſe that the Promise 
God marie to Adam might intitle all Mankind 
to have ſome benefit of the Redemption pur- 


chal.d by Chriit, according to their different 


proport ioreα capacities, cho the: 7 never heard 
of hin: explicitly ? 

I: may here be obſerved allo by the by, that, 
according to your oblcure and indeed confuted 
manner of expreſi's your ſelf, you in this 
Section (pag. 8,) ſuppole the Ho! » Spi it to im- 
martalixe Men to Puniſhment ;, and again Pag. 21.) 
that Men are qualified tor the bigher degree of 
Huriſme nt, by the Acceſton of the adleĩtitiuu Sit, 


wi h makes them * St: Not very conhiſtemt!y | 


wien your firſt diftinciion, (Pamon. S-@#. 3.) 
that the actually — Souls to Punifl.- 
ment, may better be aſcribed to the Pleaſin e of 
God, than to the Divine Spirit. Unleſs you will 


fy, that bad Men within the Covenant, are 


immortalized to Puniſnment by one Principle; 


and bad Men without the Covenant, or Rejcc Gerd 


of it, immortalized to Puniſhment by another 
Principle. And to there is no end of vain anc! 
 groundlcls Imaginations. 


That there mal be, as you ſay, (S. . 4,) r 
rei y great difference in the Piment of thoſe whe 
reſſt and rejed the Goſpel, from what it won!d Hun 


been if they bad never beard of the Goſpel; is un- 


doubtedly very true. But «dces it from thence 


J pag. 11. follow, that God did not + olige Men at all to 
& 12. worſhip vimſelf. before any revealed Religion was 


* 748.13. inf ituted? Becauſe the * Scripture does indeed 


err) where Jupp ſe the Condition of * who 2 
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the Goſpel diſpenſation worjs than that of the wort 
fort of GCiminals who ueber board of the Goſp: i; 
does it from thence tollow, that they that never 
3 heardoi the Goſpel, had therefore no Concern ut 
all in the final judgment? Brave our Saviour 
declares that it {hall be ere tolera%'s for 3 !9m 
and Gems: rba in the Day of judgment. © an 
for theſe who rejected the Golpel when e 
them; does it irom then * that thote 
| wicked People ſhall not be caſt me outer dar- pag. 14. 
ö 11e /s at all? M hen our Saviour threatens that Cu- 
| per naum, which was exa td to Ilaven, jhoul.! be 
| i brought down to H. 1; is it nt a very extraordi- 
5 nary Interpretation of the me zaning of thoſe 
Words, and as wonderful an Interence from them 

to conclude that thoſe People, it our Saviour had 
not preached to them, would have f bad ns gen- 
ſon to fear the Puniſhment « of Hell at all? Au un- 
prejudiced Perſon would rather conclade on the 
contrary, that tor that very re. hm, becaule they 
were in danger of it, therefore cur Saviour preached 
. to them and exhorted them t- dent and flee 
8 from the wrath to come. Laitly, af they that 
N never heard of the Goipel, fha'l not indeed for 
i their Vnbehict be n to that H, which og. 19, 

was prepared for the Devil and his Aupels; that 

is, to the ſam Degree of Puni hment with thoſe 
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r who reject or diſobey the Goſpet yet l oes it at 
= at all trom thence follow, that they thail have 
"if 310 concern in the general fudgment, upon account 
j- of their having obeye ed or diſobeycd the Law 
e of Nature? 

0 
1 The Caſe (S 6.) of that Text in St Fobn, 
1 John 5. 28 and 295 The Hour 1s doing, in the 
* which all that are in the G. aves Hall Hear his Vier, 
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and ſhall come forth, they that have done good, into 


the Re ſurrection of Life, and they that have done 


evil, unto the Reſurrectiou of Damnation, is exactly 


the {ame with that before- mentioned, As 17, 


31. The Words are wnverfal ; and the Inſtances 
you brivg of other »nerſal Aﬀirmations, which 
muſt be underſtood in a limited Senſe, have not 
the leaſt fimilitude with the Text yon are con- 
fidering. If the Gibeonites mivei ſal Declaration 
to David, that for them he ſhould not kill any Man 
in Tfrael, muſt needs indeed be under ſtocd in a 
limited Se nſe, becauſe they themſelves exprestly 


limited it by demanding ſeven of Sanl's Poſter yy 


to be deliver'd to them to be put to death. If 
Abab's ſending to all Nations and Kingdoms to 


ſearch for Elyav, muſt indeed of nceettity, in 


the Nature ot the thing it felf, be underſtoc d 


only of thoſe that bordered upon him; If St Pius. 
nmiverſal Declaration, that he baptized none of 


the Corinthians, muſt indeed be underſtood witly 


an exception; becauſe he himſelf in the very next 


Words adds an exception expresſſy: Is it juſt to 
infer from theſe Inſtances, that our Saviour's 
miverſal Affirmation in this place, concerning 
the Ke ſurrection, may likewiſe be underſtced in 


a limited Senſe, though neither in the Nature of 


the thing it ſelf, nor from the Context, there be 


any the leaſt Ground for ſuch limitation? Nay 


though on the contrary, all the parallel Texts, 
which are very many, be likewife unniverſa! 2 Þt 
is a wonderful thing, to fee in what manner 
Learned Men can argue, when Prejucdiecs prevail 


over their Judgment. 


Your 
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Your 75th Section, to ordinary Underſtandings, 
ſeems to be mere Contuſion. Jou ſuppoſe Man 
to conſiſt of three diſtinct parts, Body, Soul and 
Hp712t : But they who made this diſtinetion, ſip- 
poled theſe three parts to be in all Men by An- 
ture; which will not ferve your purpoſe. Jon 
bring in Plato diſtinguiſhing Mind (Nag from 
[033] Son, and making the one mortal, the o- 
ther immortal: But this likewiſe, being fp ken 
concerning the natural Formation of all Mien, is 
nothing to your purpoſe; For in your Hypo- 
theſis, you make the whole Man by nature Mortal. 
en mention Plato here (pag. 22 and 24, and 
again pag. 59 & 96, and Piamon. pag. 21,) as ar 
vowing your own Nottons : And vet in oth 
Jun. (as pag. 32, Co, & 66,) you i nſiſtently 
peak of him as juſtly blamed for holding this 
contrary Opinion, for aſſerting Gur Dec ime 40 
the Souls natural Immortality, pag. 22. JH 
(pag. 22,) that there is no real difference betwittei! 
the Platonical Notions and thoſe of the New 
Teſtament, only that That which the P!.toniits 
call Mind [Nas] and make it Immortal, l. 
Sacred Writers call | Tr:iua | Spirit, as being: 
Live Breathing, Gen. 2.7: Here you open: 
c ntradict your ſelf, making the immor:«! 
| Tr=Tus | Spirit, common to all Men by their 
original Formation, and confounding it with 
what you elſewhere ſo * often, in alluſion to * P.. 


that very Text, diſtinguiſh by the Name |  « | ?'7 -1 © 
Breath, and make it mortal. Tow bring in Philo, ?, we 

* A + S © a. n ihe Diſs 
diſtinguiſning the Immortal Soul fm the Tue 
{ible formed Man, as you darkly expref. it; t , paz, 
even this alſo is directly againſt vou: For Pil 3 aud 
oppoſins the immortal Mind of Man, that is,” © 

SES -Þ-3 the 


Man, to be ſomething /in from Hatter; 
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the rational Soul, both to the Body and to the 
ſſl ve Scl. Nill ſpeaks of them all as oigi⁰U⏑ꝰ, 


a! i natural Parts of the Man; and theretore 
win yon *pply to your Hypotheſis of an ad- 


Ject:t;ons hit, what he tays concerning this 


| Tr:0pue i | Divine Sn t or ** iu fuſecd into 
Man by God's breothins, Gen. 2. 7; you again 


dice contradict your It, by c can the 


Spirit | bel Pe | which you {uppoſe immortal, 


with the | 7:4 | Breath vox Sou which you ma ike 


to be mortal. on cite (pag. 26) t the Words cf 


Aratus, Te 35 g vir tau as approved by 


St Par, Acts 17, 28: Brt it thoſe W ords Prove 
any thing, they prove directly again? you : 


For 50 4, if it ſign? ce any thins, ſiznfies 
CE fmire r of God in thatScnt. which you oppole, 


(p28. 66.) And though you are d to under- 
ttand them“ (pag. 66.) only of rthof?. thut are im- 


mortelixed by receiving or 1+ jo CHING the Goſpel, 


yet St Pa? on the c: ntrary as plainly applies 


themteo 2! rout direll con the Fa 2 of the Eaith, 


8 


. a J 
as it could be expretied in Words 


In the ſame Section, 14 24) Von call it a 


preca; ions Fang, to make every carje of Mo- 


tin diſtinct from Meter „ be properly what 
we call a Spirit, Inte moat Ry on A. 'tter, ud In- 
mul tal. Here you ſcem to ſuppoſe the Soul of 
yet 
not a Spirit, nor IDrdeperalont en Matter, leaf from 
thence it thould follow that it was n2turally 


immortal. In your Præme nition, p. 25. you- 


make tne Soul, às being a mere Flats, to have a 
more precarious ſubſiſtence, even than mere Mat- 
te. It felt ſaying that it is e to contre ite 
ori Duration by the Powers given it at its f/, 

F. vent iur, aud the cou tin zwce of thoſe general Iu- 
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fluences which are requiſite for the ſupport of Crea- 
ted Beings in general: Yet in the fume page (as 
I obſerved before) you ſay that Souls do not . 
depend on any other Created Being, but that they 
may ftill continne in their | Duration, whatſoever 
other created Inflnences be withdrawn from them, if 
Tod be pleaſed till to continue that ordinary Provi- 


dence which is eſſentially neceſſary for their cout innu- 


ance e This is making them properly Immortal. In 


the Diſcon ſe it ſelt, pag 51, you ſuppoſe again 
that the Soul may dp on Matter, as to its Be- 
ati and Preſervation, though it be not a Modiſ- 


eat of Matter, but diſtindt from it: Here you 


exprets your ſelf, as it you thought it a Sub- 


ftantial Form, a contradictory Chimęra, which 
arote merely from the mi ſconſtructiom of à Greek 
Word in Ariſtatle, ſignitying indifferently either 
Snbftantial or Eſſential: And again, pag. 9 l, you ſup- 
poſe in like manner, that the Soul is ſomthing di- 
ft both from Spirit, and alſo from Matter and 


Motion; that is to ſay, a Material Form; an 


ative Subſtantial P inciple, diſtinct from Matter, 
vet depending on Matter, in eſſe, in ficri, in 
operari, and which muſt accordingly be diſſo kei on 
the diſſolution of that Matter on whicy it deen. In 
pag. 220, you ſuppoſe, on the other hand, the 
Two Souls (as you call them) to be not only di- 
ſtinct, but allo ſeparable: And pag. 218, you 
ſeem to incline to the Notion of thoſe Philoſc- 


phers, who owned the ve to be mates ial like the 


fteams of odoriferons Bodies; Which Confi.teration 
alone, you ſay, is ſufficient to cnt it off from any 
pretentions to any proper natural Immortily, Is 
not all this, the greateſt Extravagancy and Con. 
fuſion that can be? Did not the World know you 
to de a ſeiious Perſon, theie things would lock 
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much more like the Raillery of an Unbeliever, 


thin the Reaſonings of one that in earneſt in- 
tended to eſtabliih any conſiſtent Notion. In re- 
ality, That the Soul cannot potiibly be Material, 
is evident not only from the confideration of its 
noble Faculties, Capacities aud Improvements, 
its large Comprehenſion and Memory; its Judg- 


ment, Power of Reaſoning, and Moral Facul- 


ties; which Arguments have been urged with 


unanſwerable Strength by the wiſeſt and moſt 


conſiderate ivien in all Ages from the times of 
Socrates and Plato to this very Day ; but the 
fame thing is moreover demonſtrable from the 
ſingle cenſideration, even of bare Senfe or Con- 
ſciouſneſs it felt. For Alatter being a diviſible 


Subſtarce, conſiſting always of ſeparable, nay of 


actually leparate and diſtinct parts, tis plain, 
that unleſs it were eſſentially Conſcious, in 


which caſe every particle of Matter muſt con- 


Hiſt of innumerable ſeparate and diſtind Con- 
ſciouſneſſes, no Syſtem of it in any poſſible Com- 


poſition or Diviſion, can be an individual Con- 


{-ions Being: For, ſuppoſe three or three hun- 
dred Particles of Matter, at a Mile orany given 
diſtance one from ancther ; is it poſſible that all 


thoſe ſeparate parts ſheuld in that State be one 


individual Conſcious Being? Suppoſe then all 
theſe Particles brought together into one Syſtem, 
40 as to touch one another; will they thereby. or 
by any Motion or Compoſition whatfoever, be- 
come any whit lets truly diſtinct Beings, than 
they were when at the greateſt diſtance ? How 
then can their being diſpoſed in any poilible Sy- 


em, make them one individual conſcious Be- 


ing > If vou will ſuppoſe God by his infinite 
Power ſuperadding Cenſciouſneſs to the unite] 
Es | | | Fu Par: 
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Particles, yet till thoſe Particles, being really 
and neceſſarily as diſtin& Beings as ever, cannot 
be themſelves the Subje:t in which that indivi- 
dual Conſciouſneſs inheres, but the Conſciouſ- 
neſs can only be ſuperadded by the addition of 
Something, which in all the Particles muſt ſtill 


it ſelf be but one individual Being. The Soul 


therclore, whoſe Power of Thinking 1s undeni- 
ably one Individual Conſciouſneſs, cannot poſſi- 


bly be a Material Subſtance. And if it be nei- 
| ther Mat er nor any Modification of 71atter, then 


25 


(though ycu are pleaſed to f aihrm fomewhat f ps. 57. 


raſnly, and without offering any reaſon for 


your affirmation, that ſuch Reaſoning is far from 
being Gelf-evidei) yet it is really as notoriouſ] 5 
Selt-evident as any thing in Nature, that it 


camot poſpbiy depend upon Matter, as to its Being 
and Preſervation. For if even one particle ot 


Matter carnot poſublp depend upon another, as to its 
Being and Pieſervation, (which I believe you will 
confeſs to be Self- evident, ) becauſe they are each 

of them diſtinct Beings; muſt it not be even 
yet leſs poſſible, for a Being which is neither 


Matter it ſelf, nor a Modification of Matter, 


but intirely diffind from Matter, (pag.51;) to 
depend an Matter as to its Being and Preſervation 2 


It is not indeed of any great Moment in the 


preſent diſpute; but it ſeems to ſlicw in general 
ſomething of haſt and inconſiſtency in your No- 
tions; what you affirm concerning the Giants, 
(ect. 8.) who yon tay, deſcended from the Sons of 
Seth and the Daugiters of Cain; and yet in the 
very fame Paragraph you call them the Of- 


q ſpring of the fallen Angels; and, upon their ac- 
count, make two d-fe&on; of Angels, one before 
the Fall of Adum, the other before the Flood. 


You 
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You precced ( Sect. 9) to the Authority of the 
Fathers. Juffin Martyr, whom you begin with, 
fays indeed expresſly that the Soul ought not 
properly to be called Immortal: But this he ſays, 
not as you repreſent him, in oppoſition to our 
Doctrine, nor pet in oppoſition to Plato, but 


in oppolition to 
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the extravagant Notions of 
ſome ſ pretended P'atoniſts, who 
tavght ſuch an Imme: tality as 
implied neceſity of exiſtence. 
For the reaſon he gives why 
Souls onght not to be cal- 
5 | _ tal, is becauſe * | 
they had a begnmmg, and 

depend condfunath upon GO 


for the Preſervation of their 


Berg, In which Senſe, neither are Auxgels 
es Immortal; but + God only. AU 
Mord. 3» aywrnl& Y that he ſays therefore, does not 


c O ib. in the leaſt imply, but that the 


Soul may be ſuch a ſubſtance, as is able to conti- 
nue its own Duration for ever, by the Powers gi- 


ven it at its firſt Production, and the conti- 
van ce of theſe general Influences which are re- 
aquiſite for the ſupport of Created Beings in gene- 
ral: Which1s all that we mean by natural ImmO 


tality. Nav, that he did actually think the Soul 


to be in this ſenſe Immortal, may juſtly be gather- 


ed from thoſe very words which you your {clf 
cite from him: "Onavri; wit) eneris: KC. What 
Plato thought concerning the World, that it muſt 


meds indeed be in its Nature capable of being de- 


ſtroyed and bromgbt to an End, becauſe it bad 


& Beg imm > Jet that God would Never actually 


de- 
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deſtroy it: The fame may be thought concerning the 


Soul, and conce1n;ng all things that are or can be, 
excepting only God bimſelf (ian iZapandtive;) that 
they are capable of being deftroyed + Which laſt 
words ſeem clearly to explain what he means by 


the word | g$g73» | corrnptible, which he applies 


not only to the Soul of Man, but alfo to all 
Created Beings whatſoever; namely, not to ſig- 
m!'y any Tendency to Corruption in the Nature 
of the thing it ſelk. but only a Dependence upon 
the Will of God, in oppoſition to Self exiſtence. 


He docs indeed ſay, that the Souls of the Dam- 


ned ſhall continue to exift as long as God thinks fit; 
and 1mphes as if he thought they ſhould final- 
ly be deſtroyed, after very long Puniſhment : 
But this, not by a natural Mortality, but by the 


Will of God, who is as able to deftroy if he 


thinks fit, as to create: Which Opinion, if there 


was any ground for it, would yet ſignifie no- 


thing at all to your purpoſe. 


Titiam Opinion, if it was of any Authority, 


would prove too much for you. For he fancied 


that the Soul was diſſolved with the Body, and 


role again with it at the Reſurrection. This 


part you pleaſantly call his Humane Reaſoning 
(Sef. 10 ;) as it you thought all the reſt of what 
he ſays in the very ſame Sentence, was immedi- 
ately Divine. Yet even He alſo is expresſly a- 


gainſt you. For as he makes all Souls to die 
with the Body, ſo he makes then all to riſe a- 


gain with it alſo; leaving none ct them in their 
natural Mortality; but raiſing them all either to 


eternal Happineſs, Or | Scromy lid nuws'a; Us * π 


yang neuter | to immortal Puniſhment, 


Je- 
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Ireræus is ſo very full and expreſs againſt you, 
and your perverting of his words fo very groſs, 
that with the ſame liberty any perſon might eaſi- 

— ly make any Author ſeem to countenance any 
Hereſy or abſurd Opinion whatſoever, even from 


the very Words 


themſelves, wherein he with all 


poiLble clearneſs expreſſes himſelf againft it. The 
Paſſages which you your ſelf cite, are as clear and 
plain as can be deſired. He in expreſs words 


(as you your 


* Quz ſunt natura immor- 
talia; quibus a ſua natura ad- 
«ft vivere, lib. 5. c. 4. o f ibid. 
C. Te 


does not die in 


ſelf cite them,) declares the 
Soul to * be immortal in its 
own Nature, and affirms 
that it does 4 wat die. To e- 
vade this, you ſuppoſe he 
means only, that the Soul 


the ſame Manner that the Body 


does, namely by ceafing to breathe ; A more ſur- 
prizingevalion could not poſſibly have been in- 
vented : His Words, which the Reader would 
expect you ſhould have tranſcribed at length, 


+ Hac | caro] enim eſt, 


qu morierur & ſolvitur; 
fed non Anima, neq: Spiri. 
tus. Mori enim, eſt vita. 


lem amictere habilitatem. & 
une Spiramine in poſterum, 


& inanimalem & immo- 
bilem fieri, & deperire in 
illa, ex qurbus & initium 


fubſtanciz habuit. Hcc au- 


tem neo, Animæ evenit; fla, 
rus et enim vitæ: neg; 
Spiriru! ; incempeſirus eſt e- 
mim & timplex Spiritus, qui 
refolvi uon poteſt, lib, 5, 

 Kinction ; that 
Soul dies, docs 


are theſe; that + ti the 
Bady only that dies, not the Soul : 
For, to die, is to loſe the 


| Powers of Life; Breath, 


Senſe and Motion ; and to 
be ſeparated into its firſt Prin- 
crples of C ompoſitzou 5 wii hb 
the Soul, the Flatus vite, and the 
Spirit which is a ſimple and 
uncumpoumded and indiſſolvible 
ſubflance, cannot be : is not 
the word | Spiramen | Breath, 
in this Sentence an exce]- 
lent ground for your di- 
Irenens by denywg that the 
not mean to deny that it 


Jes, 
0 — 
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dies, but only to deny that it dies in the ſame 
Manr.er the Body does, viz. by ceaſing to breathe ? 

Again, He expresſly affirms 

that F th? Scul and Spirit * "Ours 384 Lug Fonr2y, 
& not mortal By this you *7* Ra —_— lib. 5. 12. 
lay he means only, that the - hag U. . 7 *— — 
Soul dees not acrik die ſame Fords again, ; : 
when the Bedy dies; but, be- 

ing aſhamed of this Interpretation, you add 
immediately , that he means alfo further, that 

the Soul in its own Nature, does not conſiſt of 
contrary Principles, tending to a Diſſolution by its | 

own Nature, as tie Body does: This is expresfly 
giving up the whole Queſtion ; and directly con- 

trary to what you add preſently after, that Death 

is natural to the Soul on account of its natural Confti- 

intion. It is here further to be obſerved alſo, 

that theſe laſt words which you your felt cite out 

of I eneus, that the Soul and Spirit is not Mor- 

tal, Ir 1 IXI £75 7) Ty40 fat, | are directly CON- 
tradictory to the Notion you advance, pay. 2, 
concerning | 96 ws 4,3] the natural Body's being 
therefore oppoſed to | Trevuanuy 1 Cor. 15, 44, be- 

cauſe it has only a Mortal Principle | 4oy3] in 

it; and alſo directly contradictory to what 

you inſinnate pag. 41, concerning Trenens's un- 
derftanding | 7103 Cong | the Breath of Life, Gen. 2, 

7, to be, what Tou all along would diftinſtuiſh it to 

be, a Mortal Principle : Which he is indeed fo iar 

from from doing, that, on thecontrary, he, in that 

very Chapter from whence you have taken moſt 

of your Citations, declares ] the Soul, 

not to be mortal, for * that very Quæ funt ergo marialie 
Teafon becauſe it is | Troj Zong | corpora? nymguidam Anime ? = 
the Breath of Life, Gen. 2, 7. Sed incorrupribiles Anime 


8 4 uanrum ad comparationem 
Notwithſtanding that he does 2 3 inſutgl- 


indeed, at the ſame time, con- vic enim in faciem homiais 
N | tradiſtinguiſh 
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Deus flitum vite (Gen. 2, 7-) 
& tactus eſt in am viven- 
tem; Flats aut vitæ, in- 
corporalis eſt. Sed ne morta- 


lem quidem poſſunt dicere 


hominem ipſum flatum vitæ 


exiſtentem. Et propter hoc Da- 


vid ait; & ai'ma mea i 
vivet; tanquam inmortali fub- 
ſtanria una ejus exiſtente. J. 5. 
4 | 


I cannot ſee how you collect any thing at all 
from Athenagoras, (Se7.12) He does indeed di- 
ſtinguiſn Ns; from 4v;;4 according to the old 
Philoſophy ; but he does not found any thing 
upon that diſtinction, which is in the leaſt to 
your purpoſe. He neither affirms the Soul to he 
mortal, nor makes any doubt but the Bodies of 
all Men ſhall rife again unto Judgment. All 
you pretend to gather from him, is, that the 
Soul is not it felt ſufficient to immortalize the 
Body: But to this you have your ſelf given a 
full anſwer, that No Body ever thought it was. 


that divine Power which Spi- 


not the Soul, but the Body, at 


Irengus does indeed, with other Antient Wri- 
ters, allow, that whatever is j4nmmTiv or bad a be- 
* giming, muſt be oS«g72y, that is, as Fnſtin Martyr 
expreſſes it, Ou 7: iZaparr 2", capabe of being 
deſtroyed. But this is only meant (as the Anti- 
theſis of the Words % | and | nere] evi- 
dently ſhows) of the Nature of the Soul as op- 
poſed, together with that of Argels and of all 
other the higheſt Created Beings whatſoever, to 
That Immortality which ariſes from Neceſſity of 
Exiſtence, which muſt needs be peculiar to God 
alone; Which is nothing to your purpole. 


tradiſtinguiſh it, as St. Pad 
does, from 4 Jocrotdy; The 
Tp: L142 Se eing plainly 
with hun, ac 18 with St. Paul, 


ritualizes and Immortalizes, 


the Relurrection. 


The 
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The Words you cite from Theophilus Antio- 
chenus, (ect. : 3, relate wholly to the Queſtion 


concerning the ſtate of Adam in Paradiſe, whe- 
ther he was created Mortal or Immortal in that 
State: Nothing therefore can be gathercd from 


thence, concerning iize Nature of a / parate Soul. 


Theophilus 6: termincs, that He 


was neither Mortal nor Immortal 

* originally by his Creation; 
that is (as you your ſelf ex- 
plain it, pag. 46.) God neither 


Note; your Emendation, 
%% t. for s wer, in this 
paffige of TDeοανEιjE“e, is with- 
out ground. For che Senſe is 


not, [fs 73m &y Guat | nos 
ſn, I ſuppoſe ; but | 8s ToUT0 
e- wer, 1 dare mt aſſes 
That neither, for mv part; ar- 
ſwering to fd T:yu'r9 Paws | 
in the preceding line; As any 
one that pleaſes to compate 
your Book, may obſerve. 


de ſign d tor him (orporal Death, 
nor Corporal Inmortality ; but he 
was capable of being either, ac- 
cording as he ſhould behave 
himfelt: But whether Adam 
before his Fall was in that Senle 
naturally 7mmo1 tal, or natarall . 
moi tal; what is this to the Soul? which, ſup- 
poſing Adam never fo mortal, you your ſelf ac- 
knowledge does not periſh by that Mortality 
which denominates a Man Afortal, that is, the 
Diſſolution of the Bode. 8 1 
His ſaying that from that Text, Gen. 2, 7, 
moſt Men | axeterss ſtiled the Soul immortal; does 
not imply (as you imagine) that Theophilushum- 
Rf thought it Mortal; but it implies ſome 
: doubt concerning the proper uſe of the Word 
 emive]&, which (as has been before noted) 
ſeemed to many of the Antients to imply as 
+ Senſe that St Pail ſays of God, 1 Tim 6, 16, 
6 MO Gyan A Suvadiay that He only bath Immo: - 
tality;) or at leaſt to ſignify an indefe7ible State 
of Vutue and Happinck: And therefore it is, 
| that 


much as 47e Neceſſarily exiſting, (in the 
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that he ſays concerning Adam, Et 4Svarey dvur3s 
ar don; im. Si ay ememmen: If Adam bad 
* made originally immortal, he had been made a 
God. . 

It is alſo further to be obſerved from this paſ- 
ſage of Theophilus, that the Text you fo fre- 
quently allude to, Gen. 2, 7, was mws rele- vx lo 


by moſt of the Antient, underſtood in a Senſe di- 


realy contrary to your Notion of the os fig- 
nifying in that place a Mortal Principle. And 
it is with very extraordinary difficulty, that you 
here labour to ſuppoſe, that | -a4ioz45 | thoſe moſt 
Men whom Theophilus affirms to have collected 
the Immortality of the Soul from this Text of Scrip- 
ture, were not Chriftians, but either Fewiſh Pha- 


riſees or Heathen Philoſophers : which Suppoſition 


of Heathen Philofophers proving the Immortali- 
ty of the Soul from a Text of Scripture ; and 


_ that a Chriſtian Writer ſpeaking of moſt Mens 


Senſe concerning a Text of Scripture, ſhould 


thereby mean the Senſe of Heathen Philoſophers, 


This, I fay, with all that follows in that Section, 
1s ſo extremely abſurd, as to need no Confuta- 
tion. „„ | TR 


Tertullian does indeed ſuppoſe the Soul to be 


Material; from whence it muſt alſo neceſſarily 


be confeſſed to follow that it would be naturally 
Mortal; and no one can (as you ſay, Sec. 14.) 
believe ſuch a Soul as he ſuppoſes, to be inde- 
pendent on Matter in its own Nature. All this 
1s very true; and yet even This ſeems to be no- 
thing to your purpoſe. For though the natural 


Mortality ot the Soul is indeed a neceſſary Conſe- 


quence of Tertull;an's Doctrine; yet, ſince Tertul- 
lian did not ſee nor ow2 that Conſequence z and, 
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if he had ſeen the Conſequence, would have liſ- 


owned the Doctrine; his Authority (which is 
what you would make uſe or} is not for you, 
though the Conſequence of bis Doctrine be; And 
there ore you are guilty of a very manifeſt Fal- 
lacy, when you ſay (pag. 5 5. that the Church 
had not declared againſt this Doctrine of Te:tullian, 
which juppoſed the Souls natural Morta.ity : Fox 
his Doctrine did not then ſuppoſe it, tho our 
Philoſophy ſhows it to be indeed a Conſequence. 
He fays expresſly in many places of his Bock 
de Anima, that the Soul is immortal : He reckons 


which gave occaſion to Here- 


ſies, that “ ſome of them denied 
the Immortality of the Soul- He 
denied + that the Soul grew or 
increaſed in ſubſtace, notwith- 
| ſtanding he thought it Ma- 


terial; leaſt it ſhould follow from 


thence, that it was capable like- 


wiſe of periſhing : He ftrongly 
\| oppoſes the Opinion of thoſe 
who thought the Scul received 
Noi iſbment; leaft from thence 
likewiſe it ſpould fol'ow that it 
was liable to periſh : He expresily 
affirms, * that all Mankind, 
without exception, ſhall :1iſe 
again to ete: nal Happineſs or Hu- 
mſhment : And many other ſuch 
Paſſages are to be found in his 
Works. 


this among thoſe Opinions of the Philoſophers 


Ali immortalem negant 
Animam. cap. 35. 


+ Cxrerum animam ſubſtan- 
tia creſcere negand um ef}, new! 
etiam decreſcere ſubſtantia di- 
catur atq; ita & detectum crcre- 
dacur. cb. 37. | 


|| Auferenda eſt Atgumenta- 
toris occaſio, qui, quod ar ima 
defiderare videa:or alimenca, 
Finc quoo, moriilem eam in- 
tellig) cupit, Que cihis ſuſtine- 


_ arur, deniq, dercg is eis evi- 


geſcar, poſtremo ſubtractis in- 
tercid ic. cp. 3. 


* Reſt tuetur re hum num 
genn— einde in immen- 
fam xcern'tdtis perpetuitatem. 
Ft. in Apologetico. 


You ſeem to be aware of this, when | 


you ſay, that Tertullian does indeed own the actual 
Immorta'ity of the Soul: But then, what you in- 


ſinuate in your next Words, | Eſpecially of all 


who 
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who were, upon that acconnt, obliged to come over 


as F of-lites upon the Publication of the Goſpel, | is 


extteuiely untair; ſince Tertullian's Words, being 


every Where as univerſal as can be, are directly 
centray to what you would 1nfinuate by the 
Word Eſpeczally. 


And here upon oecafion of the Paſſages you 


cite out of Te tullian, concerning the Propagation = 
of the Soul ex traduce, and its having a Humnaue 
| Shape and Difference of Sex; I cannot forbear pro- 


poling it to your more calm and ſerious conſider- 
ation, whether your manner of citing the Fa- 
thers, by picking out chiefly fuch Sentences, 
wherein for want of Philoſophy they were evi- 
dently miſtaken, and which can only be of di- 
ſervice to Religion, and tend to confirm profane 
Men in their Mockery and Contempt; is not a 
very ill repreſentation of thoſe Writers, and a 


very ill manner of ſhowing your regard to them 
I believe, ſhonld any other Perſon do the like 
upon ar cther Philoſophical Subject, you would 
immed lately look upon him as doing it with an 


ill deſign, and deſerving a very ſevere Cenſure. 
What you ſay (ect. 16.) concerning Tergul- 


E:n's deriving the Humane Soul from the Flatus | 


Vita mention'd Gen. 2, 7; proves, not that he 


thovght the Soul Mortal. becauſe you ground- 


lesfly interpret that Text fo; but that he under- 
Rood that Text contrary to what you have done, 
becauſe he clearly declares the Soul derived 
thence to be immortal: As I have before ſhown 
particularly concerning [r-ners, And what you 
offer in the reſt of that Paragraph, coneernirg 
proper Immortality belonging — to Gad, is all 


entirely agzirſt your ſelf, ard not in the leaſt 


againſt our Noticn; as has likewiſe been proved 
— e * The 
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The Words you cite out of St Cyprian, ( Sed. 
18.) are evidently nothing to your purpoſe ; 
being ſpoken only concerning regeneration or the 
new bi th in the moral Senſe, without any the 
leaſt hint of any | mortality of the Souls ot 
thoſe who are not regenerated. A, nob ius, you 
your ſelf acknowledge to hav? bis Paradoxes on 
this Subject; that be was but a Catechum u, when 
he wrote his Book; and was not truly inftruT-d in 
the Chriſtian Doctrine. But, you ſay, he is more to 
be regarded when be ſpeaks conformabiy to the Senſe 
of other Catholick Doctors of that early Age, that 
is, when you think he ſays any thing agreeable 
to that Notion which you not truly attribute to 
the Fathers. And yet even He, does not ſay 
any thing really agreeable to that N tion. For 
though he does indeed blame the boldneſs of cer- 
tain Platoniſts for ſuppoſing the Soul to be * ne- . ge. 
| *x | | % n "MW 
ceſſarily Immortal, to have come from Heaven, qui im- 
and to return thither again of courſe at the mottalis a 
diſſolution of the Body; running out with 2 8 

2 _ | E Deus eſſe 
much oratorical Liberty upon the weaknels of . arratur 
thoſe Mens Arguments for the Immortality of vc, 176. 2; 
the Soul; and does Himſelf contend that the 
Soul is of a f middle Nature, „ C R 
neither mortal, nor immortal, da 33 ot 
but capable of either condition natura, Cc. Lib. 2. : 
according to its behaviour; 


” 


yet all this he does purely upon That Argument, 

that whatever had a beginning muſt alſo ne- 

ceſſarily be capable of being deſtroyed ; and 

that whatever is paſible, muſt needs in its Na- 

ture be liable to periſh ; and accord ingly there - 

fore applies it to Angels * and omi omnino, Dii, An- 

all other Created Beings what- geli, Dxmones, aut nomine 
Ph 1 ever, 
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quocurq; ſunt alio, qualitatis ſoever, in the very ſame Senfe 


& ipit ſunt mediæ, & am- 
biguæ forris condition 


as he does to Men: which is 


tabiles. lib, 2. . not the Notion of Mortality 


Ion are contending for. And 


when he ſuppofes the Souls of the Wicked to 


periſh finally, (which you imagine to be for your 
parp*fe :) he underftands it of all the damned, 


as well thoſe that bad heard the Goſpel, as thoſe 


that hai not; and thole that bad received 
the Spirit, as thoſe that bad not; conceiving 
them all to be deftroyed by the Power of 
God inflicting ſuch Puniſhment upon them, and 
not that any die by a natural mortality. 


Lacdlantins is througheut his whole Work as 
full and expreſs againſt you, as any Author that 
ever wrote either before or ſince. So that your 


perverting his Words to favour your Notion, is 


really, what upon ſecond Thoughts you your 


Fit will hardly excufe. I ſhall fiſt how briefly, 


how clearly he aſſerts the natural Immortality of 
the Soul, and then conſider in how very extra- 


ordinary a manner yon miſrepreſent him. 


Licet verum de animz 
immortalitate ſentiret, Ce. 
lib. 7. S 8. 

Pag. 33, 65, Cc. 

* Apperet an mam non in- 
rerire, wen; diſſolvi, fed ma- 
nere in S.mpicernum lib. 7. 
-S*- | 

., <6 32 &. 

* d ex terra tuit, in Ter. 
ram re lx ur; qued ex cæ- 
leſti Spiritu, id conſtat ac v- 
get Scinper, quoniam divinus 
Spiritus lemp'cernus eft, liv, 4. 

812. 


He approves * that Not ion 
of Plato, which you || ſo often 


condemn, concerning the na- 
tural Immortality of the Soul : 
He declares that * the Sonl does 
wot periſh nor is diſſoleed, but eu- 


dures for ever : He is very large 


and particular in confuting 
all Lucretiuss Arguments a- 


gainſt the natmal Immortali- 


ty of the Soul: He affirms, 
that * at Death the Body re- 
tin us to the Earth; but That 


part er ( ourſelves, which God breathed into us, 


endures 


7 
n 
* 


endures and lives for ever; And 
again, that * the Soul is not cor- 
ruptible, but endures for ever; 
becauſe it proceeded from an e- 


te) nal Original: And concludes, 


I think, faith he, Thave ſuffict- 
entiy proved the Soul is not diſſol- 


vible. He expreſſes himſelf in the 
very ſame manner concerning 


the natural duration of wicked 


Souls, as of good ones. The 
Efect of that Death, ſaith * he, 


which wicked Souls are ſulje to, 
?s not the exting'nſhing of them, 
but the prmifhing them eternally : 
This Puniſhment wi call the ſe- 


_ cond Death ;- which is it [elf alſo 
perpetnal, as etzrnal Huppin./ 


is; The ſecond Death is the [uf- 


7 er ine eternal Torment the damn a- 
lion of Sou's to eternal Punſh- 


ment , according to their Deſerts. 


Again: As the Life of the Soul, 
faith || he, is eteinal, in which 
I injoys divine and unſpeakable 


Happineſs; fo its Death alſo 


muſt needs be eternal, im which it 


indures everlaſting Punaſhment and 


endleſs Torments for its Sins. And 
again : Death, ſaith * he, does 


not deſtroy amd 2xtinguilh the Soul, 


but ſubjects it to eternal Tor- 
ments. 


in. 
ET 
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Ergo anima, quz fragilis 


non eff, in æternum maners 


quoniam Orige cjus accraa 


IDeclaravi, ur opinor ani- 
mam aon eſſe ſolubiſem. ljb. 3. 
813. 5 | 


* Cujus [ mortis] non ea 
vis elt, ut iujultas animas ex- 
tinguat omuina, ted ut puniat 
in Rternun. Fam panuam, ſe- 
cundam mortem nominamus, 
quæ eſt X ipia perpetua, ſicut 
& im norralitas. — Mors Ses 
cunda, eſt aern doloris per- 
peſſio; d ors eſt animaum pro 


meritis ad wrerna fupplicig 


dam 14tio. lil. 2. § 12. 


l Sicur Vita Anim {mpirer- 
na eſt, in qua divinos & inele- 


quibiſes 'mmortalicatis ſux 
fru tus cavic ; ira & mars eius 
perpetua ur neceſſc eſt, in qua 


perennes penis & mages tor- 


menta pro Peccatis bis pendet. 
lib. 7. Sit. | 


| * Mors autem non [2 
perimir ac delec, fed rn 
afficit cruciatibus. 110. lis 
| 75 $ 12. 


And that all this might not poſſibly be 


underſtood either of your immortal xing Spirit, 
or of the mere Will and Pleaſure of God, ſuſtain- 
ing the Soul aud cauſing it to endure beyond the 

; orig! 


und itus 
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original capacity of its own Nature; he adds ex- 


— 


presſ in the very next Words, as if he had fore 
{en and deſigned to prevent your Hy pothe ſis,) 


that the reaſon why the Soul is ſubject to ſuch 
endleſs Puniſhments, is becauſe it was created ori- 
ginally immortal, and therefore cannot die: For 


Nam incerire prorſus ani- 
ma non pcreſt, quoni.m ex te 


the Soul. lays he, cannot ut: 


P i Sprritn, qui eſt aceruwe, eta it bas its Original from the 


orginem cepit. ibid. 


which ycu call t 


* Si eft immortalis Ani. 
me, cuemodo patihilis indo- 
Cirur & pau lentens ? 115. 


| Fius raw” redd! auimas 


; a i a : *? 5 5 4 
ur. ji! Nen extinguibiles 111 TOs 


tum. quen'am ex Deo ſunt, 
tamen cructahll 5 
corps ιαον m, qu PECCI> 
tis lan fta lcuſum doloris Attri- 
buit. ibid. 


* Quid ergo mirum, ſ cum 
fine immorta cs anime, emen 
patibiles {inc Oo? Aid. 


ment inf ide 1 


les Fam per 


Spirit of God | he means that 
he re Gen. 2, 9, | which is eternal. 


And again; in Anſwer to that 
Objection, bow that which is 


immo tal, can be capable of ſuj- 


fei; he has theſe remarka- 


+: le Mords: ens Souls, {aith 


he, though they are net capable 
of b. ul 5 extirgmihed, be- 


caſe they are of Divine Original; 
5. by berag immerjed in Senje, 
aud depraves by Sin, they become 


liable to Mijery and Torment, 


And again :* bat wonder is 


it, faith he, if Souls, notwith- 
fanding that they are immôrtał, 
are jet capable of having Punſhe 
them by God? 


MIX ot theſe Paſſages, which are as icmarkably 
tull and clear againſt you, as if the Author had 
written cn purpeſe tc cppoſe your Hypotheſis, 


you inexcuſably paſs over withcut notice. And 


tem theſe Paſſages any one may eaſily 
obſerve, kew very greſly, I had almct ſaid be- 
yond Fxample, you miſrepreſent theſe other 
p:aces which you do cite from him. The Paſſages 


winch ycu cite, pag. Jo, wherein Lactartius affirms 
Emzortality, net to be tte neceſſary Condition 
ä of 


rly prriſÞ and be extingnijhed, 


* 
* 
* 


L 
: 
! 


< Lark 5 
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of our Nature, but the Reward of our Virtue; are 

all plainly meant, not of Perpetuity of Durati- 

on, {which he every where affirms to belong ne- 
ceſlarily to cur Nature) but of the eternal indc- 
fectible Happineſs of Heaven 4 which this Au- 

thor always means by the word Immortality, as 

alone deſerving that glorious Title; notwith- 
ſtanding that at the ſame time he expresſly aud 
conſtantly affirms the oppoſite ſtate co be of e- 

qual duration and perpetuity. Thus when, ſpeak- 

_ = _ xy og Death, 

which he ſays \| does not extin- go non ea vis an . 
guſh wic ed Souls, but ubject 1 1 ee „Rete, . 
them to end'eſs Miſery, he lays, nino, led ut punjat in @ter- 
that That likewiſe is of perpetu- num. Em praam, ſecus- 
al Duration as [Immortality allo is; V 


f . eſt & pſa ferpetua, ſicue & 
tis evident that by lmmoitalityjbe jamarealiras. lib. 2, 1 2. 


nieans to expreſs, not Duration, 


but Happineſs: And in the place | 35 
which you cite to prove that he did not think I» 
mortality natural to Men, he in expreſs words 
declarcs that by Immortality he 
means * the nnſpeakable and Ne Immutalitatem den- 
eternal Happineſs of Heaven: cre alequerenevr 2 malt: 
* | 3 | 14 ter, fed ad 1½ 4 gterie white 
and when he ſays there W011 irelqrinle fir ini un (uw 015 
be no difference betwixt jn and cum eq ifficultare, e. lib. =. 
unjuſt, no ſuch thing as Rewa d &. 6 
and Puniſhment, if all lien || Mm mi! interefic in. 
| EE ter juſtum X inſuſtum; tio 
were porn. Immortal; tis very dem oni home na tus. in 
0 | 4 0 5 2 
evident from the Thread of nortala feret. ibid. = 
his Diſcourſe, that he means, 
if Men were born originally, and without un- 
dergoing any Trial, into ſuch - - 
a State, as * the Good Angels 3 poſer ſemper Fpiri- 
. 1 : Dus 5 immorta bus mays 
ave. now - 2m. ad the Sams 79.5 MET 0 
= 5 . merdbſſes a9 /me | * 
ſhall be in atter the Reſurrecti- cut 4 ess genuit, quibus In- 
on, namely a State of Inde- tali, frre utlo malorum 
| "thereof IRS 5 ctible 
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periculo ac metu conſtat, &c, fectible Virtue and Happineſs 5 


ibid. 


then the Nature of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, would be taken away. Again; 
Thoſe Paſlages which you cite pag. 71, wherein 
ycu ſuppoſe that Ladbantius by that immortal Spi- 
it which God put or inſpired into an Eu thly Body, 


mcans, not the naturai Soul of Man, but the Di- 


vine Gymit received in our Saviours 12generating 


Faptiſm, as a new P. incip!e of Immortality; 1 hele 
Pai.ofs, I lay, if to any one that pleaſes to 


ib. 73 COM] are the places, they do not appear to be * all 
| ay" - and every oe Oi them clearly ſpoken on the 
; b 2. 110. 


4K 8. 


Ex rebus diverſis ac re. 


P*ec1:trury . Concernivg that natural Soul, which 


God i: ſaid to have breathed into Man, Gen. 2, 
7. 


vit i miaam a itali {forte Spnitus ſui, qui eft pe- 
13715 ut / hnima ſuperaverit, quæex Deo oritur, 


ft In mortalis & in per petua luce verſetur] you in- 
ter that the Soul is Immortal, only cen litionalhy, 


7 i be orion , your miſiepreſentation of the 
Palle ge, is very extiaordinary : For the Words 


are not one entire Sentence, as any one would 


imagine them to be by your manrer of citing 
tem ; but two Paliages, at a Page diſtance 


trem each other; and not Anima (as you 


Lem to underſtand it) but Homo is the Nomina- 
tive Cale to /it immos tulis & in per petua Luce ver- 
fſetrr + And fo far is the Author from making the 


_S*1's immortality conditional, Ly theſe Words; 


bat dircctly on the contrary he in this very 
Scnterce MEANS to ſay, that the Soul muſt of Ne- 
ceiſity be Immortal in all circumſtances; only 
with this difference, that if a 


7; it will pot be caſte to conceive how any 
Nan cap p jub'ꝝ exprets his meaning in Words: 
End u hen irom this Paſſage, | Fifo corpore, ſpira- 


| Man lives after the Spirit, lis Im- 
ke gnaatibus Hm taCtus of mortality ſhall be a Happy ont k 


but 


n 
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ut if he live after the Fleſh, bis 
.mmortality mn be a Miſera- 
ble cue. M hen therefore you ſay, 
that the way, according to Lac- 
tantins, taken by Providence, for 


making Mans actual Mortality or 
Immortality the Reward or Pmiſb- 


ment of bis Free- will was to joyn 
his Soul to bis Body immediately, 
which being it ſelf Frail and 
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ut, fi Anima ſuperaverit- 
quæ ex Deo oritur, ſit immorta- 


lis & in perpetua luce verſe” 


tur; ſi autem Corpus vice” 
rit, ſic in tenebris ſempi- 
ternis & in Morte. Cujus 
Mortis] non ea vis eſt, ut in- 
juſtas animas extinguat omni- 
no, ſed ur puniat in æternum. 
lib. 23, I2, | 


Moital, could mot ſecure the Soul from actual | 
"fo: ta'ity ; and That this he ſuppoſes would 
make the Complex of the Soul and Body actually 


Mor tal; you might with the ſame Irith, and 
with as much appearance of Reaſon, have ſaid, 
that La-Zantius wrote his Book with a deſign to 


diſprove the whole Chriſtian Religion, or any 


that * ſince this Temporal Life is 


ſucceeded by Temporal Death, it 
Follows that the Soul muſt riſe a- 
gain to eternal Life, becauſe tem- 


poral Death has an End; It is a 


other particular Article of it whatſoever. 
Again, when Lactantius ſays, 


* Quia temporalem vi ram 


temporalis mors fequitur, con- 


ſequens eſt ut reſwg int anime 
ad vitam perennem, quis fi. 
nem mors temporalis acce pic. 
lib. 7. J lO, 


very great and palpable miſrepreſentation, to 


int er from theſe words, (as you do, pag. 73,) 
thet Laftantius was ſo far from owning the Immor- 


tality of the & cul, as natural to it, that be ſeems to 
own its aciual Death, for the ſpace between the 


Death of the Body and the Reſinrection; and 


therefore aſeriles the Reſurrecticn to the Soul as well 
as the Body: For what can be a groſſer miſre- 
preſentation of any Anther, than trom one ſivgle 


Paſſage (even ſuppc ſing that Paſſage not recon- 
cilcable with the 1cſt,) to z ffim that his Opini- 
en was juſt ccntrary to what ke largely and ex- 


presily 
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presſly almcſt in every Page of his Book declares 
It to be? But atter all, this Paſſage 1s not 
difficult to be recorciled : For when he who 


ſays a hundred times in his Book, that the 
Soul has no dependence on the Body, but fub- 


fiſts as well and better after it is ſeparated treom 


it, fars in one ſingle Paflage that Mens Souls 
do | 1eſnrgere | 13ſe again to eternal Life; can any 
thing be more evident than that his meaning 


is, that the Souls ſhall be 


at the Reſurrection before the 
Judgment ? It is an eaſie 


Figure, and very uſual in the beſt Authors, and 


in the Scripture it ſelf, to ſignify by the Word 


Soul] the ſame as Fer ſon] in general: Thus 
Gen. 46, 25, All the Souls that came with Facob 
into Egypt, Sc. And Lev. 5, 2. If a Soul 
touch any unclean thing, &c. In which places no- 

thipg can be more abſurd than to underſtand 


Soul in the ſtrict and proper Senſe of the Word - 


And yet there is juſt as much Reaſon fo to do, 


as, from the Paſſage now cited, to conclude that 
LaTantins, contrary to what he expresfly de- 
clares in almoſt every Page of his Book, was of 


Opinion that the Soul died with the Body. Had 
not the World deſervedly an Opinion of your 


great Lcarning, there would be no need to take 
notice of ſuch extraordinary miſconſtructions: 


Which really, Sir, in your repreſentation of this 


Anthor, appear to have procecded from greater 


Prejudice, or greater Want of Care, than Men 
of your known Abilities are ordinarily guilty of. 
At la't ron come off, pag. 75, with ſaying that 


Ledæntius's Reaſonings either prove or are con- 
ſilent with a precar ius Immortality +; at leaſt even by 
our oder Reaſonixgs, do not imply any Neceflity of 

| a8; 
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an Immortality by Nature : And who, I beſeech 
you, ever taught any other Immortality of the 
Soul, than a precarious one; that is, depending 
on the pleaſure of God Almighty ? or who ever 
1magind, that any thing which was y:y-nwy and 


had a beginning, was not alſo capable of Being 


deſtroy'd and having an end, if God ſhould fo 


pleaſe ? 


You begin with St. Athanaſius (Set. 21.) very 
ominouſly ; Acknowledging that he does indeed 
cn the DaQrine of the Souls Immortality, as a Doc- 
tine of the Church : Which he does, not only in 


the Words you cite from him, 


but alſo largely and fully in ma- 


ny other places of his Oratio 
contra Gentes; ſtiling the Soul 


rational and immortal; affirm- 
ing that || when it is ſeparated 


from the Body, it will have a 
much clearer knowledge of its own 
Immortality ; and proving its 
Immortality diſtinctly, from ſe- 
veral Topicks and Arguments: 
If the Soul, ſaith “ he, be diſlinct 


jrom the Bod); as we bave before 


own ;, and the Body is mortal; 


It follows neceſſarily, that the 
Soul. being diſtin from the Body, 
muſt be immortal : And again; 


| Tie Soul, ſaith + he, therefore 


meditates and thinks upon things 
immortal! and eternal, becarſe it 
rs it ſeif Immortal; For as the 
Bedy, being it jelf Mortal, H., 


all its Senſes empoved al ont . 


1 7 LIE a 8 n 5 . 
tal things 5 ty tg 89, N. ar 2 4 
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cult'es are employed about immortal things, muff 
it ſelf of neceſity be immortal and live for eve: : 
Theſe Arguments are plainly drawn from the 


Nature ot the Soul it ſelf, and are directly con- 


trary to your Notion of an Immortalizing Spi it 


or Wiilot God: And accordingly, ſpeaking of 


the Heathens, he expreſſcs himſelf in the very 


E duxlw oEmar (2. 
exo) yu, * t Te As- 
* (t j Seοααννj, eiNbαν 
7 Te. ye an ws wh 
| * J, „ 2g ND 
TALON, Y 6k d ei govev 
eee, ame He νν,HMiau- 


Tis Y Wees n eK 


Q 5 , ” \ \ 
5 avuvany fx vTiHs ) wi 
Baer lw d u, T Nd 
Tits NE ͤ Y Nn & 


ſame manner concerning Their 
Souls in particular; If they pre- 
tend to believe, faith he, that 
they have a Soul, and value them- 
ſelves upon their Rational Fa- 
cultics, as they juſtly may; why, 


as if they had no Soil, do they 


act contrary to Reaſon, and not 
think as they ought to do, but 
make God a Being me mer than 
themſetves? For baving them- 


ſelves an immortal and mviſible 


Soul, yet they mak: God like to things vifible aud 
anortal. When therefore to Athanaſius's general 


Aſſertion concerning the Immortality of the Soul, 


you anſwer, that That does not concern your 


Canſe, becauſe your Queſtion is not whether the 
Soul be Immorta!, but whether it be Immortal in 
itt own Nature; you are guilty of a very great 
Fallacy : For it by the Souls being Immortal in its 


on Nature, you intend to expreſs what we mean, 
that the Soul by the powers given it at its firſt 


Creation is naturally able to continue for ever; 


then Athanaliss Aﬀertion does concern your | 
Cauſe; becanie, in all the places now cited, he 


expresſly maintains the natural Immortality of the 
Soul in that Senſe: But if by Immortal in its 
own NMiture, you mean neceſſarily Immortal, as God 
is ; then neither Athanaſius, nor we, nor perhaps 

any 
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any Body elſe, ever meant that the Soul was In- 


moi tal m its own Nature. | 
Fre m the Paſlages therefore now cited, where- 
in Athanaſus 1o ex presſly and very largely aſſerts 
the natm al Immorta.ity of the Soul, tis very rea- 
forable to conclude, that all thoſe Paſlages in 


His Book de Jucan natione verbi Dei, which you 


underſtard to imply a natural Mortality of the 
Soul, ought (that they may not be inconſiſtent 


with what be fo fully and expresfly aſſerts elſe- 
where.) to be underſtood concerning that natural 


Mortality which is the Diſſolution of the Body 
and Separation of the Soul, without determining 
what becomes of the Soul after that Separation. 
And thoſe Paſſages may the better be underſtood 
in that Senſe, becauſe they are all ſpoken con- 


cerning that Mortality Adam incurred by his 
Sin in Paradice; the Confequence of which Mor- 


tality, with reſpec to the State of the Soul ſe- 


parated thereby from the Body, antecedent to 


the Promife of Chriſt, was not a Queſtion ne- 
ceſſary to be entered into. And this is ſtill the 


more confirmed by This, that even thoſe Phraſes, 


Jae ru x H, e s nag lems. ww 11 Tow Ja- 


rad ru 65563 e, and the like; which feems at 


firſt ſight to make the moſt for your purpoſe; 
tis plain need not be underſtood to expreſs the 
total Extinction or utter Amnibilation of Adam, if 


Chriſt had never been promiſed; but either his 


having no ground to expect any Reſtoration to 


dais former ſtate by a Reſurrection of the Body , 


which ſeems to be the meaning of them in ſome 


places; or elfe (which is evidently their Signi- 
fication in ſome other places,) Death's continuing 


10 prevail and extend it ſelf over his Poſte: ity : 
| | Thus, 
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Thus, When Adam had ſinned, 
ſaith * he, Death entred inte 
the World ; and this D:ftrufion 
prevailed more and more over the 


whole Race of Mankind. For 


Men encreaſed and multiplied 


their Sins beyond meaſure And 
therefore Death prevæiligg more 
and more, and ihis D fructicn 
contiming to hade Dominion over 


Zen, the whole Race of Man- 


kind was loft. 


The ſame thing (namely 


that the Phraſes beforc- mentioned do not ſig- 
nific the total extinction of Adam both Soul 
and Body. if Chrift had never been pro- 
miſed; but only That Mortality which is 


the Diſſolution of the Body ard ſeparation of 


the Soul;) may a'ſo be gathered from thoſe 
other Expreſſions of the fame Author in his 


Book de Incarnation? (hriſti, from ſome of 
which you very unreaſonably endeavour (pag. 
85.) to conclude the dire contrary. For when 
he ſpeaks of the Souls being held |} Jrouels in 
Ponds, and e dJxoweis SmreTe\ in the Ponds of 
Death; 'tis plain this does not ſignify the Ex- 
tinction of the Soul, but its confinement to [Gs | 
the ſeparat? State, And therefore, ſpeaking of 


_ Chriſt's delivering Men from that Mortality 
' which was the Conſequence of Adam's Sin, he 
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ſaith; * To that place where the 


| Body of Man was corrupted, 


thither did th? Body of Cinift 


go; and to that Place, where 
the Soul cf Man was detained 


in Death, thitber did Chriſt go 
with his Humane Soul, &c. In 
which 
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which Paſſage tis evident, that by the Words 
Lune i Lun n „ Arbe er da | the Soul of 
Man was detained in Death, is not meant the Ex- 
Ninction ot the Soul, but its Conſmement to Adu 
that par ate State. to which the Soul of Chriſt 

deſceld ed. And in that very Patſage, where 
from the Sculs being concerned in the Sentence 
[rd re ami | thou ſhalt ſmely die, you would 
mtr tte Fætinction of the Soul; if you had cited 
the V o14.s at length, it weuld have appeared 
that / the contrary was intended: The Words | 
are theſc; Jod, faith f he, 
paſſ d Ta Man a double & n. e F nugelag Tha 
tence of Prriſhmert ; ſaying to Lis aan flute To nine . 


F: 8 
earthly Pody Dnft thon art, and To” 9 A. ſh 


Into Dit ſhalt then ret: un; and ee m fa, der., 4 72- 
ſo the Body turned into Corr ption; ee e Ir 9 e, rare 
As. to his Sou!, Thou ſpait fin ely uns K 25 Ne 

0 25 e TS x Ti s 
die: 8 and fo the Man Wis ſepa- 5 4. 14 % T lis i9ids 
rated, and comJemmed to. depart | 


into two different places: From the laſt of which 
MVordis it 1s very eviden t, that by applying that 

Threati ir g | Sv am3#:3 | thou ſhalt ſincly die, 

to the Soul; he did not mean its Extinction, but 
Its Separ ation and 9 to ads the ſe- 
parate State. . 

Your Jaft Citation out of this Author, (pag. 

86,) 1s very remarkable. Againſt certain Here- 

ti:ks who taught that the Soul was cos poreal. he 

argucs from thoſe Words of our Saviour, Fear 
not them that kill the Body, but cannot kill the Sout. 

If, faith * he, the Soul be, as 

you Appollinarifts contend, cor- 9 4. Lg 6 pwnd n J 

poreal ; why cannot it be killed * 8 AF «mg , 
and periſh with the Body 2 and 2 X) 3 nere. T5 3 "Aſn 

why doth St Peter, freakin 4 1a E ,. uy ts, BI: 


J-pa: et; 


” _ . - 
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(40.7, dH ac, &c, De 6 ad- ſeparate Son s, call them Sp'rits? ; 
6 Chriſti contra Apoilinar. Here you ſay, the | axguh Lux J 

98 fleſhly or corporeal Soul, 75 

plamly oppoſed to the | TVIvuanny | Spiritual Soul, 

and for that reaſon is ſuppoſed as capable »f being 

| killed by Men, as the Body it ſelf. Is not this very 
extraordinary ? when the plain and exprefs mean- 
ing of Atbanaſſus, is to ſhow thet there can be no | 
ſach thing at all as | azgzxj v4] a fl:/bly or cor- | 
poreal Soul; becauſe, if there was, it would be | 
capable of being killed, which our Saviour ſays | 
cannot be, — 


All that you ſay, Sect. 22, ſeems to be ut- 
terly Unintelligible: And thoſe words in par- 
ticular, pag. 91, (which I have before had an 
occaſion to take notice of.) where you ſuppoſe 
the Soul to be Something diſtinct both from Spirit, 
and al ſo from Matter and Motion; that is to ſay, 
2 Material Form; an active Subſtantial P inc iple, 
diſtinct from Matter, yet de pending on Matter in eſſe, 
in fieri, in operari, and which muſt accordingly be 
diſſolved on the diſſolution of that Matter on which 
it depends : Theſe words, I ſay, appear fo very 
abfurd and contradictory 1n themſelves, that no 
Confutation of them can be ſtronger than the 
bare tranſcribing them, 


1 


Jou ſeem very certain, Sect. 24, that your 
Doctrine can have no ill Influence upon Mens 
preſent Practiſe; becauſe, tho' you aſſert indeed 
the natural Mortality of the Soul, yet you teach 
; at the fame time. that the Souls of all thoſe, 
j who hear of the Goſpel, whether they imbrace 
it or no, ſhall be actually immortalized; and fo 
bad Men can take no advantage of the Doctrine 
„ — c.oncerning 
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concerning the Natural Mor tality of the Soul, to 
encourage themſelves in their Wickedneſs with 


the Hopes of Impunity. But can you really 
think, Sir, that it is a thing of no ill conſe- 


quence in Pradtiſe, to raiſe new difputes, to fill 
the Minds of weak and unſtable Men with end- 
leſs Doubts and Scruples, and the Mouths of 
the Protane with new Topicks of Scepticiſm and 
Raillery, againſt the moft important and fun- 
damental Doctrines of all Religion? Or can 
you be indeed perſwaded, that fach Men as are 


pleaſed with ſome of your Not ions, will as rea- 
dily admit all the reſt alſo? You are forced to 


make a new and d:ſtin& Hy potheſis upon every 


particular occaſion . You firſt ſuppoſe the Soul of 
Man naturally Mortal; and then, to fecure to 


good Men the Unchangeable State of Heaven, 
you are forced to ſuppoſe their Souls præternatu- 
rally immortalized to Happineſs by the Divine 

Spirit: Yet, becauſe all who recci ve that Divine 


Spirit, do not fo behave themſelves as to be 


capable of the Happincis of Heaven, yon are 


49 


forced (though + unwillingly) to fappoſe ſome + 7: emon 


of them immortalized by the fame Divine Spi- 22> . 


Tit to Puniſhment ; And after this, leaſt thoſe 


c mpared 
with your 


who reject the Goſpel and never receive the Ui Hiſccurſe 
vine immortalizing Spirit at all, ſhonld take ad- 74. 3 5: 
vantage of the Souls natural Mortality to en- 


courage themſelves with hopes of Impunity in 
their Wickednefs, you are forced to ſuppoſe 


Their Souls made immortal without any im- 
mortalizing Principitat all, by the mere Omni- 
potence and Arbitrary Pleaſixe of God. Now, 


all theſe Hypotheſes appearing very precarious | 
and independent on each other; is it not very 


obvious to perceive that profane Men will very 


D g ally | 
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gladly and with great advantage make uſe of 

all your Arguments for the Natural Mortality of 
the Soul; and drop the following parts of your 
Hypothefis? And indeed I cannot fee, but 
yon muſt in ſome meaſure be anſwerable for 
this 11] Conſequence. For it is not enough to 
prevent then atural and obvious ill Conſequences 

of an Hypotheſis, that a learned and ingenious 
Man is able to invent ſuch further Suppuſit ions, 
and to find out ſuch Shifts ant Diſtinctions, by 
which he ſhall think he can evade the force of 

thoſe Conſequences. There is hardly any Opini- 
on fo extravagant or of fo miſchievous conſe- 
_ quence, but an ingenious Man may maintain it 
in ſuch manner, as that upon his whole Hypo- 
theſis it ſhall not be eaſie to charge him with 
any ill conſequence, for which he will not be 
aVʒle to find ſome evaſion: And yet he that main- 
tains it, muſt nevertheleſs be anſwerable for tuck 
311 Conſequences, as are naturally apt to follow 
from the Opinion it ſelf, without the additional 


| Hypotheſis which 2re made uſe of it to ſalve it. 
The. Epicureans, who taught that Pleaſure was 1 
| _ the Chief Good, when they were charged with | 

the obvious ill Conſequences of that Doctrine, F- 


were provided to make fuch ingenious Explica- 
tions of it, that they thought themſelves abun- 


dantly able to evade all thoſe ill Conſequences , 
that could be drawn from it: Yet that Doctrine ar 
was evidently a very pernicious Doctrine; and 13 
they who maintained it, could not be excuſed | , 
(as Cicero has largely ſhown) from being an- F-2 
ſwerable for thoſe Conſequences, which were | | 
but * too naturally drawn 3 


Quait ego id curem quid from it by the generality of 


ille ai:t aut reget : illud quæro, | _ | 5 . | 
Quid ci conſentanzum fit dicere, Men, who would not attend 3 


qui &c. Cicero. to { 
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to the Subtilties and Diſtinctions of thoſe Philo- 

ſophers. He that will ſuppoſe Men to have 10 
Soul at all, but that their Life is entirely extin- 
guiſhed at the Diſſolution of the Body ; aud at 
the ſame time ſuppoſes that at the Relurrection 
their Life thall be reſtored 2 gain, and continue 
for ever; will be ſure to pretend that no ill 
Conſequence can be drawn from his Doctrine, 
becauſe he ſuppoſes Men actually and in event 
as much Immortal, as if they had Son's really di- 


Finct from their Bodies: And yet I believe you y ur 


ſelf make no doubt but That Opinion is a very 
pernicious one. He that will affi:m that there is 
no other Subſtance in the World but Mitter; and 
at the ſame time ſuppoſes Matter capable of all 
the ſame Powers and Attributes, which we aſcribe 


to Spirik; may likewiſe with tie ſame Raſon 


pretend, that no ill Conſcquerice can be drawn 
from his Opinion : And yet no Body can donbt 
but ſuch an Opinion leads directly to Atheiſin. 

"Tis not therefore fo very clear, as you f-em to 
ſuppoſe it to be, that none of thoſe Conſequences 


are to be charged upon you, vaich (if your whole 


Hypotheſis be granted) you can find indeed a way 
cf evacing, 


You attempt to prove ($27. 25) that the Imnior- 
talixing P mciple was generally Heli ved mo Inge dion; 
in the Nature of the Human? Soul among the Len- 
then themſelves; by ſaving. th the poplar Hoa- 
then believed only their fi /t Anceſiors to D.mws 


been Gods, their next to hav? been Hues or 


Demi-Gods, an the Inter Cenzrations to bave 
been pure Men; Unleſs the Supreme Being were 
pleaſed even in the degen2rous Ages) to con'er the 
nohler Principle on /me choice From: itos, Here you 
ſeem to forget, that the prpular Hrathen (as your 
* 6 
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call them) had all à notion of Elyſian Fields and 
of a Tartarns, that is, of a Place of juture Hap- 
pineſs or Milery, where the Souls of thoſe which 
you call pie or mere Men were to be diſpoſed of, 
either te continue there for ever, or to come out 
upon new revolutions, but not to be extinguiſh- 
ed. Yet preſently after, (pag. 96) you iay that 
by the oldeſt Traditicn, all Souls were jnppoſed to 
have the Divine P inc iple connatural to them; And 
the reſt ct the Section is wholly ſpent in explain» 


ing the Notions of thoſe whom you call (pag. i 
the Traditional travelling Philoſophers, who bc- 
lieved that Human Souls underwent many Pur- 


gations and different Revolutions, but that 1 


part of the divine ſeed might periſh frnally; and 


that all Humane Souls were thus far at leaſt of a 
divine extraction, not as the Notion of M Divine 


might intitle them to infinite Pri fection, hut as it 


might at leaſt intitle them to Immortality. All which 
is ſo far from being any thing to your purpoſe, 
of proving that the Immortalixing Principle was 
generally believed no ingredient, in the Natme of the 


Humane Soul among the Heathens themſelves; that 


on the contrary it ſeems to me to prove rather di- 


realy againſt you. 


Seck 26. Tou all along confound either necef- 
fary Immortality, or elſe the Notion of Pa-ex- 
iſtence and Revolutions of Souls, with natural 


Alortality. That which any of the Primitive 


Chriſtiars blamed Plato and Origen for, was not 
their aflerting the Immortality of the Soul, bnt its 
PA. exiſtence and everlaſting Revolutions Their 


Maxim, that whatever had a Peginning, muſt there- 


ore be capable likewiſe cf having an End, does not 


at all prove againſt natural, but only againſt ne- 


ceſſary 
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ceſſary Immortality, that is, neceſſary and independent 
Exiſtence : As is evident from what you your icit 
oblerve, that upon this Principle they owned none 


Immortal but God bimſelf ; No, net the Angels; 


And that the Apoſtle aftirms ot God, |'Cus:»& 
SN daSaveciar, I I'm. 6, 16, that He ny has 
Immortality, as being the dure 4 dαję⁊ from whum 
Al that will pretend to Immortality, mnſt d rive it, 
ond mot from their own Natme; that is, nt trom 
the Neceſity of their own Nature, but from the V ill 


of Hod: who was pleiled to create them [mmoi tal, 
«nd upon whom (notwithſtanding their lmmorta- 
ry, that is, notwithſtanding their natural Power 


ot continuing for ever, without being liable to be 

deſtroyed by any created Force,) they neverthe- 

leſs continually depend for their Preler vation 
A. iſtotle by affirming the immortal Soul to be 


Joes de from withont, means plainly that it is 
Something diftin® from the Body, and not {as 


you interpret him pag. 101.) that it 1s mot 


zzgredzent in the Conſtitution of Mankind in gene- 
;al, or (as you * elſewhere expreſs your ſelt) that . 5, n 
it 18 4 preteinatura! Principle 5 as if, natura ly, » 28. 24, X. 
Men had no rational Souls at all. Dijcuwſe 
The other Maxim you mention, That nothing 248: 300. 


that is paſſible can be Immortal, proves likcwiſe on- 
ly againſt neceſſary, not againſt natural Im- 
mor taity. For a Thing's being capable to 
be acted upon, does not- all prove that it is 
capable of being deſtroyed by any natural 
Power. Every perfectly ſolid Particle of Mat- 
ter it ſelt, is incapable of being deſtroyed or 


_ even divided by any Power of Nature, though 


it is as capable cf being moved and agitated and 
acted npon, as any compound Body. The Soul 
may in like manner be very capable of ſuffering 
and of being acted upon; and yet it wil} not t 

. 3 8 it 
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11 follew, that it is capable of being deſticy- 
ea ly avy 1atural Power. Thoſe of the Anti- 
ert. uc preted that the Soul of the rich Man in the 


Fa; able. muſt have been Corruptible, becanſe it ſi fered 


Janet; you acknculec ge, prove at the lame 
tin e that it mnft Lkewiſe Vave been Coporeal : But 
the Co. porality of the Soul, you know, was taught 
cnly by cre or two Men. The reft were all of 
a different Cpiricy, And Lactartins is very 
Particular and ca71[Efs in arfwairg that Ob- 


* Teſt imwertal's ar ĩma; 


guemedo patitilis inet citur, 
40 [E & ſentiens ? lib. 7. S 20. 


7 Ew rarer reddi arimas, 


br on exhrotbiles in to- 


rim, Cucriam kx Deo funr, 
FI .£4 CI! ciabiles nant per cor- 
Felis maculam, &c. ibid. 


* Tarram eſſe Dei peteſta- 


t m ut eriam incorpœraha- 


o mprebhendat, & cut mad mo- 
dun volverit, affciat. Nam & 


n Leum | meruunt, Cre. 


Quid ergo mirim, ſi cum fire 
in m fats ima, tamen pa- 


tibles ut Deo 2 ibid. 5 21. 


| SJ ramen docent nos 
fan tere, quemacmedum 
piras imp! tor larry Nam 


Qu'a Feccara in cerperibus cc u- 


travctunt, turſus carne indu- 
entut. ut in c rpc ribus piacu- 
lima lol, ant. ibid. 


jection ; * If the Soul be im mor- 


ta' bew then is it paſible and ca- 
pable of enduring Puniſhment £ 
and if it be capable of pain, hem 
i it ct capable of Diſſolntian ? 
The Avſwer he gives, is; fiſt, 


+ that (according to the Notion | 


of the Stcicks) the Son's of Men, 


thorgb by reaſon of their Livine 


(3 igmnal they caunct indeed be ex- 
timemſped, yet by lein imme ſed 
in Senſe and depraced by Sin, they 
may become liable to Mijcry and 
Puniſhmert - Secondly,” that tho” 
we indeed do not now bow In- 
terial Tings can be acted u. yt 
God bas as amch Power over them, 
as ever cerporeal Things : And 
lafily, | that in order to cude 
Puniſhment, the Souls fall agots 
be united to their Bodies, Al 
which Pe ſſages undeniably ſhow | 
that Lactantius did not think 
the Soul naturally corruptibic. 


ard preſerved præterratwally by the Power of 
| God; but on the contrary, that the Scul was na- 


turally 


ö 
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turally Immortal, but by the Power of God made 
capable of enduring Puniſhment. 


If there was any ſtrength in the Argument 
you make ule of, Sect. 27; that becauſe the actual 
Immoitality of the Soul is a Revelation of the Goſpel, 
therefore it is not capable of being proved by Reaſon 


from the Natrre of the Soul it ſelf ; It would fol- 


low by the fame Argument, that Moral OH t 
ons becauſe they are Revelations of the Wiik of 
Gor in the Goſpc], therefore are not capable 0. 


being proved by Reaſon, from the Nature 9: 
God, of Men, and ot Things. Some things re- 


rcaled in the Coſpel, are indeed of ſuch a Na- 


ture that they could not have been known at . 


without Revelation: But others (of which tha 
Immoita!ſty of the Soul is one,) arc ſuch as were 
capable of being in great meaſurei dilcovere! 
by the Light of Nature and right Reaſon ; bn: 


yet by the Revelation of the Goſpel, are made 


known with much greater Certamty, greuter 
Clearneſs, greater Authority, and in a Mamer much 
better fitted to all Capacities. This {eems to be 
the proper meaning of the Word [riger 
2 Tim. 1, 1c,] bas brongbt to Light, has larly 
diſcovered, has univerſally and evidemly made dnn, 


that which before was but obſcxrely and dient) 
and imperfectly underſtood. The Alluſion you 


{uppoſe to be between the Words | has broneht Life 
and Immortality to Light through the Goſpel, | and 
thoſe other words of the Apoſtle, | an Imherit.mce 


incorruptihle, that fadeth net away, of the Sxints 
in Light,] is indeed fome little Similitude of 


Werds: the word Light being uſcd in both places; 
but not the leaſt Alluſion or Similitude in 
Senſe. And indeed von ſeem vour felt to be con- 
5 — 5 | {c10usZ 
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{czous of the weakneſs of your Argument in 

this whole Matter ; by your faying that the Im- 

+ 2. 106. Mortality of the Soul, at leaf + in Heaven, is 
pony tuppoſed not to be known without divine 

# pzg.1c4, Revelation; and again, At l-aft* as to the giving 
us that immortal Life in Heaven; and, That the 
Immortality of the Soul could not have been o- 

{| 112.705, therwiſc known with || that Certaziity that might 
ſuppor t the Practiſe which Religion expects in conje- 
quence of it; and again, That it conid not have 

* 1-4, been known, at leaſt * with that Ajjurance which 
| was 1eguſite for the Practiſe which Religion requii es 


pus ſrant to the Belief of it. 


hat the Sadducees (Sect. 28,) denied the Im- 
moi ta ĩty of the Soul, is very true But then it is 
worth obſcrving, that the fame Men aficrted al- 
io that there was 1 Reſurrection, neither Angel 
nor Spi it, Acts 23, 6. Your interpretation ot 
which words, is very extraordinary. / hat is 
the meaning of Spirit here, as it is joyned witis An- 
gel, you jay is manifeſt : It is that Immortalizing 
Spirit which males us "loayyiares, that is, um ta 
and entitled to Heaven, ac we! os the Angels e. 
That ſame Spirit indeed by which ꝛbe Angels then 
fees are entitled to Immoitality, ——- Il is therefore 
obizg d them | the Sadducees | to deny the actuai Im- 
mos talizing of either Angelsor Humane Souls, when 
they denied them Both that Spirit which could alone 
immo talia them. Iheſe Words, I think, necd 
no Reflexion to be made upon them. 1 
Tcur Interpretation (Sect. 21.) of that Text. 
1 Cor. 15, 22, As in Adam all die, even ſo in Chi 
Hall all be made alive; ſcems very forced and un- 
natural. Yeu underſtand it to ſignifie, that 38 
All who deſcended from Adam, muſt die; - 

| 1 
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All who are in Chrift, that is, all Chriſtians, 


ſhall be made alive. But this Interpretation, 


if it was true, would prove too much for you; 
namely, that thoſe only who embraced, not 
thoſe who rejected the Goſpel, ſhould be raiſed 


#g2in : And the general tenor of Scripture, which 


every where declares that Unbelievers, who never 
were in Chriſt, hall be raiſed to Condemnation ; 
ſhows plainly that your Interpretation of this 
Text 1s wrong. And how the talſe Notion cer- 
tain Hercticks had of a metaphorical Reſurrecti- 
on, 2 Tim. 2, 18, tends to prove that St Pauls 


true account of the literal Reſurrection, is to be 
_urdcritood in a particular and limited Senſe ; is 
not eaſie to conceive. „ „ 
Your Inference in the ſame place, againſt 
the Univerſality of the Reſurrection, from what 


the Apeſtle ſays concerning Baptiſm; ſcems like- 
wife wholly precaricus. For the Apoſtle does 


not in this Chapter fey any thing, by which he 


might ſeem to grevnd the Ræſurrection upon 


Baptiſm: But only, arguing againſt thoſe who 


preter ded to be Chriſtians, and yet did not be- 


lieve the Reſurrection of the Dead, he ſhows 


he w abſurd it was for ſuch Perſons to be baptized, 
and thereby to expole them ſelves to ſuch hazards 
as they muſt unavoidably do by their profeſſing 
(hriſtianity, if they had no expeciation of a 
Reſurrection from the Dead. Whatever be the 
meaning of that dift.cult Phraſe, ot being baptized 
for the Lead: the ſtieſs of the Argument plain ly 
lies upon theſe Werds. nd mby ftard we in Feu- 
par dy every How © That Baptiſm, whatcver it 


was, expoſed them to fome hazard, and gave 


eccalicn to their beirg peiſccuted; and the A- 


poſtles Argument is, that it was fooliſh for them 
TS e 1 to 
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to expoſe themſelves to ſuch d-nger needleſly and 


to no purpoſe, it there was to be no ſuch 


thing as a Reſurrection from the Dead. The 
Apeſtle grounds the reaſonableneſs of being 
baptized, and of embracing Chriſtianity, which 
was a perſecuted Religion; purely upon the 
Hepes ot a Reſurrection from the Dead; But he 
does not at all ground the Reſurrection upon 


| Baptiſm, nor ſays any thing which does in the 


leaſt inſinuate that the Reſurrection ſhould not be 


univerſal. 


| The Concluſion you draw (Sed. 32.) from 


What St. Paul teaches, Rom. 5. is very obſcure. The 
Sum of the Apoſtle's Doctrine, there, is that 
That Condemnation which was brought upon 
Men by Adam, they are delivered from by 


Chriſt. How you can infer any thing from 
thence, againſt the univerſal Immortality of the 


Soul, I do nat perceive. You ſuppoſe that thoſe 
over whom Death reigned between the times of 
Adam and Moſes, were extinguiſhed by a total 


Mortality both of Scul Body; But the Death 
there ſpoken of, is plainly the ſame Death to 


winch all other Men likewife are ſubject : For 


tis not ſaid, that Death reigned over Them only ; 
but that Death reigned even over them alſo, as 
well zs over the reſt of Mankind; notwithſtand- 
ing that they had not ſinned agzinft any poſitive 
Law, as Adam before, and thoſe who lived un: 
der the Law did after; but were ſubject to 


Death, only zs it was a natural Conſequence of 


Adam's Trantęreiſion: To infer from hence, that 
their Sculs as well as Bodies, were ſubject to that 


Nortality, is beging the Queſtion which was 


undertaken to be proved, Thoſe who are ſubject 
to 
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to Death in conſequence of Adam's Tranſgreſſion, 
are indeed ſtiled Hany. ver. 15 and 19; as thoſe 
to whom the the Benefit of Chriſt's Death re- 
dounds, are alſo in the ſame place ſtiled Many: 
Put thoſe Many who die thro' the Offence of One, 
are, ver. 12 and 18, expresſly called All Men; and 
there is no good reaſon to ſuppoſe, but that the 
Death of Chriſt. who was promiſed immediately 
upcn the Fall of Adam, may conditicnally extend 
Its V irtue, and Benefit under different Diſpenſa- 


tions, to all Men likewiſe. To ſay that the 
Dominion ef Death, ſignifies in this place ſome- 
thirg peculier, under which all Men are not in- 
cluded; becauſe the Apoſtle affirms that Death 


reigned from Adam to Moſes, even cver them that 


had not finned aſter the ſimilitude of Adam's Tranſ- 


greſions; is very ſingular and groundleſs: For 
the Dominion of Death is not there confined (as 


yon ſuppoſe it) to the ſpace between Adam and 


Moſes; ſo as to ſigniſie a particular kind of 
Death prevailing at that Time, an extinction 
of Soul as well as diſſolution of the Body; But 
the Apoſtle's aſſertion is plainly This, that in 
Conſequence cf Adam's Tranſgreſſion, Death (in 


the common acceptation of Mortality) reigned 


in that ſpace of time alſo, even over them that 
had not tranſgreſſed any poſitive Law after 


the ſimilitude of Adam's Tranſgreſton, as well as c- 


ver thoſe who had in their own Perſons difobey- 
ed poſitive Laws. From whence hev any thing 


can be collected to your purpose, is very diffi- 


cult to imagine. 


Whether that Text, Fob. 1. ©, That was the 
true Light, which lighteth every Aim that cometh 


into the World ;, was evi atledged bi An, is prove 


that 
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that an Immortalizing Spirit is given to er ey Parti- 
cular by Clift bimjelf ; I cannot tell. But I 
think your Interpretation of it, (Sed. 22,) is ut- 
terly unintelligible. The @r, you * lay, is Tbat 
which oh, Apoſt.e here makes in all Men, in every 
Man that cometh into the World, | inligbtned by the 


tation of the A, as an external Piincip:e > et 
| Jo as not to make any change in the Native, in the 


Perſon ſo mlightned, without peculiar divine Favour, 
and diſpoſitions in the recipient, for ſu'b an Union 
with the ny Gr, as may qualify it for the divine Fa- 
vcur of raijmg it above its own Natme : Till then, 
tbey are ſeparable again, and this external Vifitation 
of th: A, leaves the wifited Jon, as Mos tal as 


it found it, where there is 10 paiticular defign of 
God for Immortalizivg it to Piſoment What the 


meaning of this, and all that follows in that 


Section is; and how you collect it from the fore- 
cited Text of St. 70h; is not, I believe, poſſi- 


ble to be undeiſtood. 


When St. Paul Cys, 1 Theſ. 4, 16, that the 
dead in Chrift ſhallriſe t; Theſe words do not 


indeed prove that there muſt afterwards be a 
| Refurreciion of them that never heard of Chriſt : 
becauſe the dead in Chrife which are here {aid to 


7 fag. 141. 


riſc firſt, are not, tis true, oppoſed in this place 
to the dead out of Chr:#, but to them that thall Le 
found alive in Chi at the time of the Judgment: 
(Ahcre note by the by, that you 1 miſinter- 
pret this Text, by oppoſing the dead in Chriji, and 
which are ſaid to riſe fr, not, as the Apoſtle 
ages, to them that hall be found alive in (Hi, 
but to thoſe who bad lern formerly in Chriſt and di. 
xt di” in him, or to thoſe who might bave been in 
bim if they had pleajed, bit never were in bon 
«Traliz.) But otter places of Scripture, as has 

| been 
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been before ſhown, do ſufſiciently prove the Uni- 
verſality of the Reſurrection: And particularly 
that parallel Text, 1 Cor. 15, 23; where the 
ſame Apoſtle ſays, that every Man ſhall be raiſed 
in his own Order; Criſ the Fi. t fruits, afterwards 


; they that are Chriſt at his coming And then com- 
RH eth the end, &c. Which words being immediately 
; ſubjoined to that univerſal declaration, As in A- 


dum all die, even ſo in Chrift ſhall all be made aliv:; ; 
cannot, without great force, be interpreted to any 

other Senſe, but that the End muſt ſignifie the 

general Reſurrection of all the Dead, See Rev. 20, 
9. 5. 12K 12- 


Rem. 2, 12, As many as habe fimed without Low, 
thall alſo eri/h witho:t Law, and as many as have 
formed in t £ Low, ſpall be judged by the Lam; is 
not only groundleis; the word a ανν , h. 
170 which you underſtand to lignifie Amibila- 
tion or Lame.CCoſing to be, being evidently Syreo- Gare 
> nymous tO | xgtoorTe Pall be judged; 1 Put alſo 
. (as I before obſerved upon your Premonition, 
\ | Keck. 6.) you thereby overthrow all the Threat- 

| nings of the Goſpel, which frequently exprels 
the Puniſhment even of the worſt of Sinners by 
that ſame word ( ar0a3rm l per] which you 
here interpret to 1 nifie cnly a hare cealing to be, 
You are your ſelf ſenſible cf this difficulty, py. 
. 142; where ycu confeſs, that though the wor 4 H- 
4 71/h,may bear that miller Senſe of 1 to le,. yet 
4 it is alſo uſed in the Scriptu er, con ernins them whom 


f | Your Interpretation (Sed. 25.) of that Text, 
: 
t 


all mnſt believe liable to the [: vereſt p ftive Iuſlicti- 
ons. You ſeem indeed ſenſible, I fay, ot this diffi- 


„ aulty upon your Interpretation : But yet you give 
3 no anſwer to it: Only you ſay, par. 144. that 
= though the word will indeed bear a lang er Siomificatt 


= | 5 on, 
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on, yet in this place 1mnibu/ation may perhaps be more 


Fee Prg- 
mon. pag. 
25s 


natural. Is not this a very ſingular manner of 
arguing? To“ collect from the ſignificati n of 
the word «Torres, that thoſe of whom it is here 
ſpoken, ſhall only ceale to be; and yet at the 
ſame time to confeſs that in other places of Scrip- 
ture That word has no ſuch Signification ; only 
in this place, Annihilation may,perbaps,be more natwal. 
Your Interpretation of thoſe other words of 
the Apoſtle, that when the Gentiles which bade not 
the Law, do by nature the things containe i in the 


Law, theſe having not the Law, are a Law unto 
themſelves; is no leſs extraordinary ; Namely, that 


1 Pag. 1 4. 


the Gentiles being a Law wito themſelves ; does 
not ſignify their Obligation to obey the Law of 
nature, with reſpect to future Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments; but onlythere f ownzng the Reaſonableneſ's 
of the things impoſed as a Law by Cod on the Fews, 
but not on themſelves ;, which would 3:0 fin ther oblige 
Them to the Obſervation of them, than as their own 


Intereſts might prevail with them to obſerve them, as 


they would avoid the Pumiſhm-onts and obtain the Re- 
wards of Providence in This Life. Is net this very 
wonderful; that the Gentiles ſhould be able to 


judge of the Reaſmablene 5 of Goa's moral Lau to 


the Jews, and yet not be ſenſible that the Rea - 
fonableneſs of the Thing laid a ſtrong Obligation 
upon themſelves alſo? Or that they ſhould be 


ſenſible of an Obligation laid upon them to live 


virtuouſly (which it would ſometimes happen 


they could not do without expoſing even their 


Life it ſelf,) and yet not have any ground to 
expect a future Judgment, nor any other Re- 
wards and Puniſhments than in the preſent Life? 


Is not this, deſtroying the very Nature of Vir- 


tue and Vice; and contrary to ſome of your own 
Arguments, Se&. 47, and elſe where ? 
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It is not a very conſiſtent Notion, to ſuppoſe 
as you do, (Sect. 35, 36, and elſewhere,) that the 
Souls of Men, though naturally mortal, yet are 
ncither diflolved - with their Bod ies, nor yet pe- 
11h atterwards by any natural Decay; but ſur- 


vive, and continue to ſubſiſt in a ſeparate State; 


and none of them ever pcriſh actually by that 


decay and Mortality which you ſuppoſe natural 


to Them :; but that thoſe who fhall neither be 


immortalized to Happineſs nor to Puniſhment, - 


ſhall yet ſubſiſt till the general Judgment, and 
then be diflolved by that exquiſite fire which 2s to 
prevail in the laſt (onflagration, at leaft ſo far as to 
deprive them of any ſenſihility of Pain. Is not this 
Notion more properly a ſuppoſing them to be 
raturally Immortal. that is, capable of ſubſiſt- 


ing for ever by the Powers given them at their 
original Production; but that God, by the in- 


terpoſition of his Almighty Power, præter- 
naturally deſtroys at the laſt day, ſuch of 


them as are neither capable of cternal Hap- 


pPineſs, nor yet deſerve eternal Puniſhment ? 
This certainly would bave been rather the 
more conliftent Scheme cf the two, and feme- 
what a more defenſible Fxplication of your 


Notion, (with reſpect to the bare * of the 


Thing.) than to affirm that all Souls are naturally 


mortal. and yet that none of them ever die by a - 
tural decay and Mor tality. Put your Hypothclis, 


however varied, would not yet have been truly 
conſiſtent. For why, I beſcech you, muſt it needs 
be ſuppoſed, that God cannot diſpoſe of all his 


rational Creatures into States ſuitable to their 


ſeveral Natures, and proportionable to their ſe- 
. verz.! 
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, veral capacities and deſerts, without deſtro ing 
and taking away their Being? And what can be 

more forced and diſagrecable to Reaſon, than to 

ſuppoſe that the Sodomites and Ninevites and o- 

ther Heathens of all Sorts, muſt indeed all appear 

at the Day of Judgment. but yet that their appea- 
+ 745.148. Trance there will be f with no Deſign of conce: ning. 
them in the F:dgment of the Day, but only in the 
retroſpective part of the day, for vindicating the 
Divine Providence, in relation to what had been tranſ- 
pp. 359 ated ly it formerly? You imagine indeed, || that 
the Sodomites and Eygptians and other wicked Men 

to whom the Goſpel was never preached. may endlure 

the Sufferings of the future eternal State, din ing the time 

5 their Duration; that is, om the time of tbeir 

as. 311. Death to the Day of Judgment; And that * the In- 
felicitiesgood Heathens may have ſuſfered in this Life, 

may be |: fictently rewarded by the Happineſs of the in- 
termediate ſpace between their Death and the Judg- 
ment, though they have no ſhave in thoſe Eternal 
Rewards which are to follow after the day of Fudg- 

ment: But, upon your Scheme, how can this be 

applied to thoſe who thall live at the End of the 

World, when there may be as good and as bad 

Men among the Heathens, as ever were in a— 

ny other Age, and yet theſe, according to your 

Notion, muſt All periſh together at the Confla- 
gration? And beſides, becauſe I preſume yon 

will not be leſs moved by Authority than by 
Reaſon ; is not this extremely like one of thoſe 
very Notions, which Tertullian, whoſe Authority 

you are otherwile ſo very deſirous to make uſt: 
„ of, blames the * Stozcks for, 
hs ee ——_ 4 and ridicules them as vainly 
conſligrationem univerſicatis, ut and 
Stoici, XC. Tertull. de Anina. 
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and + needleſly imagining, T, 5 Jer, yumnrls 
that the Souls of their Dif- 7* 9 99zeru. 'Our v3; 5 
ciples ſhould continue capable — 1 * 
of Inſtruction and Improve- „e wi dard Thy f 
ment in the ſeparate State, oTeduioy, wer F eic A.- 
hen at the ſame time they be- es * — & e.. 
lieved they were all to periſh 7 . ; 
in the approaching Conflagra- Erudicionis uſus ac fructus, 
tion e jamjam conflagratione perituris? 
Tertull. de Anima. 
What you advance in your 41/t and following 
Section, concerning the State and Condition of 
ſeparate Souls, is in every reſpe& too uncertain 
to have any thing built upon it. Whether they 
who never heard of the Goſpel in This Life, 
ſhall hereafter have any new Offer made to them, 
and undergo any new Trial; or whether all 
Mankind, even thoſe who never heard of Chriſt 
at all, ſhall however, by virtue of the original 
Promiſe of the Meſſiah made to Adam, have fo 
mach benefit of the Redemption purchafed by 
the Blood of Chriſt, as that at the general Judg- | 
ment they ſhall all in ſome Proportions, and 7 
according to their ſeveral Capacities, have relief 
from the Equity and Mercy of the Goſpel-cove- 
nant ; (which ſeems, of the two, to be much the 
more probable Opinion : For how ſhall they who 
are found alive at the end of the World, under- f 
go any new Trial?) Which ſoever, I ſay, of | 
theſe ways be true, it makes little difference as 
to the main Queſtion. That, upon the whole, 
God is no Reſpecter of Perſons; and that our Sa- 


ö viour could not confine his deſign, as a Saviour of 
+ Souls, to any particular People. (as you prove 


largely and well in your 47th Section.) but will 
certainly in fome manner or other cxtend the of- | 
ter ef his gracious Covenant, or at leaſt the Be- 
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nefit and Equity of it in ſome Proportions, to 


Men of all Apes and Nations in the World; 


muſt undoubtedly be allowed by all conſidering 
Perſons: And this very conſideration alone, it 
you had not at other times reaſoned incon ſiſtently 
with your ſelt, might eaſily have ſaved you the 
whole trouble of inventing your wonderful Hy- 
potheſis concerning the natural Mortality of 
the Soul, in order to diſpoſe of thoſe Guntiles 
who never heard of Chriſt: But then as to the 
particular Manner, how the Fquity and Mercy 
of the Goſpel ſhall be extended to thole to whenz 
it never was preached ; this, there is no Neccility 


of determining; And certainly your Notion, 


(Cect. 42, concerning ſeparate Souls being ol Ne- 


ceſſity to be baptized with Water, even in ite 


literal Senſe, in order to be made capable of any 
Favorr of this kind; might very well have been 
ſpared. 3 


As to what you teach in the 42 and following 
Sections, concerning two fdiſtindt Souls in Men; 


Many antient Writers do indeed ſo exprets them- 


{clves, as if they ſuppoſed the ſcuñtive Soul to be 
one Subſtance, and the rational Soul another: 
But both That Philoſophy it ſelf, and your ex- 


plication of it particularly, is very unintelligble: 
Ard your interpretation of that Text, where the 


Formation of Man 1s delcribed, is really ridi- 
culous; The Words are theſe; And the Lord C 
fo: med Aon of the Duft of the Grornd, and l eat h- 
ed into his Noſtrils the Breath of Life, and Man be- 
came a living Soul. Gen, 2, 7. Upon this Text, 


17 216. you + fav; Here is a Man ſuppoſe | before the Di- 


dine Heath; Cer tamly not a dead Haan, which is 


indeed no Man, bit a Man animated with that lower 
| voul 
* 
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Soul, which i common to him and Beaſts and there- 

fore cannot be imputed to a Divine Freathing. Can any 

thing be more ablurd than this Interpretatiun: ? 

or can any thing be more plain, than that the 
meaning of thele Words is, that God firſt form- 

ed the Body of Man out of the Duſt, and then 
inſpired into it a living Soul? But which way 

fever the Philoſophy ot this Queſtion be detei- 
mined, it will fill be nothing to your purpoſe: 

For ſuppoſe, it you pleaſe, that the Senft ive and 

rational Soul be really two diſtinct Subttances x 

yet how does this tend to prove that the Rational 
Soul is ever the more naturally Mortal? Did not 

thoſe antient Philoſophers, who thought Man 
compoſed of three diſtinct parts, a Pody. a f-n- 

tive Soul, and a rotional Spirit; teach that the 
rational Sir? it was natural. y l tal? as you your 

{elt confeſs * concerning Plato and Fhilo; and yer U* 22 
bring no Authority nor Reaſoning, in thefe R 
Sections, to the contrary. 

In like manner your long Excurſion, in the 
55th Section, concerning the Separate State, docs 
not at all prove, nor indeed % much as f poſe, 
that the Soul is naturally Mortal: On the con- 
trary, the Authorities von there cite, do all ſup- 
poſe it Immortal. Wheretore the particular 
groundleſs, not to ſay abſurd Notions, which 
you there advance, concerning the Havitations 9 
ſeparate Souls, and the Extent of the Power of Uni! 
Spirits over them 8c. not being of any importance 


with reſp: & to the main Queſtion z need not 
here be examincd. 


The Argument you propoſe, ( $2 60.) that 
a naturally mortal Soul is more ſnitable and aoreeabls 
to be joyned with à naturally mortal Body, as a con- 

T2 flitner? 


| 
: 


; — 
. - - 
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flituent of Human Nature, than a Soul that 7s na- 
turaily Immortal. This Argument, if it proved 
any thing, would prove that the Soul ought to 
be of the ſame Nature and Duration with the 
Body, and that it ought to die at the ſame time 
with the Body, that is, that there ought to be 
no Soul at all. For it is juſt as much diſagree- 
able and unſuitable to the Body, to have ſuch 
a Subſtance united to it, as is capable of ſub- 
ſiſting at all after the Diſſolution of the Body; 
as to have ſuch a Subſtance united to it, as is 
capable of 1 to ſubſiſt for ever. Since 
therefore you your ſelf acknowledge that the 
Soul is naturally able to ſubſiſt ſeparate for many 
ages after the diſſolution ot the Body; this Ar- 
gument, if it had any ſtrength in it, would 
prove a great deal too much for you; and be of 
the ſame force againſt your own Not ion of the 
Soul, as againſt ours; Unleſs you could perſwade 
the World to believe, that not only the Immor- 
talizing Spirit, but even the rational Soul, that 
Soul which you ſuppoſe to be naturally Mortal, ts 


* Premon. it ſelf alſo a preternatural Princaple, (as you * 


P. 24. and 


once or twice very abſurdly aſſert ) and not ori- 
ginally a conſtituent Part of Humane Nature. 


Neither has the Argument you draw from the 
Doctrine of Original Sim, any greater ſtrength in 
it. For there is no neceſſity of ſuppoſing, upon 
any Scheme, that ſuch Perſons as have no actual 
Ein of their own, ſhall ever be condemned to 
cternal Torments merely for the Sin of our firſt. 
Parent "Tis true we cannot peremptorily aſſirm 
in particular, how God will diſpoſe of ſuch Souls, 
as havirg no actual Sins of their own to anſwer 
tor, yet have no expreſs Title, by the ordinary 

Means, 
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Means, to the Rewards of the Goſpel: But cer- 
tainly tis a very weak and poor Argument, to 


conclude that numberleſs Souls muſt therefore 
_ neceſſarily be annihilated, merely becauſe we do 


not kuow in particular, what State and Condi- 
tion it will pleaſe God to aflign them. 


The Gone may be ſaid of your Argument 
drawn from the Doctrine of Reprobation. You 


anſwer it your ſelf, by ſuppoſing that the Do- 
ctrine of a/ſylute Reprolation is not the Doctrine 


of Scripture. Ant as to that Preterition, which 
1s barely the not att: „ding all Men the ſame 


Means of Knowledge ; *tis anſwered in your own 


Scheme, by what you ſay (Se. 45, 46, and 47) 


concerning the new Trial tome Perſons may un- 
dergo in another State; and 'tis anſwered better 


by ſuppoſing that ell „len may however be 


judged in proportion, according to the Equity of 


the Goſpel. though they never had any explicit 


Knowledge ot it. 


Laſtly, As to your Argument drawn from the 


Difficulty of reconciling eternal Puniſhments 


with the Goodnel's of God: That Difficulty does 
not ariſe chiefly from the difference of the Pei ſons, 


who may be concerned in thoſe Puniſhments pro- 
 portionably in diff-rent degrees; but the real dif- 


ficulty of the Queſtion lies in this, how it is re- 
concileable with the Goodneſs of God, to put axy 
Pyr ſons at all upon a neceſſity of making ſuch an 
Option, wherein if they choole amiſs, the Mi- 


ſery they incurr muſt be irrecoverable. And this 
difficulty 1 is evidently much better anſwered, by 


ſuppoſing the Sonls of Men to be naturally im- 


mortal; fo that they who render themſelves nn- 


-apable of Happineſs, muſt conſequently fall in- 


E 2 to 


6g 
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to rene dileſs Miſery; than it can be anſwered 
in your Scheme, where none can be liable to 
endleſs Puniſhment, without being miraculouſly 
immortalized on pur pole, by the Arbitrary Will 


and Power of God, beyond the original Capacity 
of their Nature. 


_ now, Sir, I cannot but carneſtly recom- 


mend it again to your molt ſerious conſideration; 


whether the new and inconſiderate Notions you 
have advanced, and (the Arguments I will not 


x y, becauſe I "think you have not offered any 


hut are of any real force, but) the Pretenſes of 
Reaſon aud Autholity, which you have put into 
the hands of [ceptic al and proſane Men, to con- 


f m them in their prejudices againſt the Belief 


of the Immortality of the Soul; are not likely 
to be ot great diſlervice to Religion; And whe- 
ther you ought not (as all good Men are of O- 


pinion you ought) to think of ſome means of 
making latistaction to the Church, to whom you 


ha ve given ſo great Offence ; and of preventing 
the effect of that in couragement, which your 


Notions in this matter (th 0 no Fody doubts 
but it is contrary to your intent ion) have given 
to Immorality and contempt of Religion. 


II zeal for the defenſe of a Doctrine of ſuch 
4mpertance, has in any part of this Letter cauſed 


me to drop any Expreſſions, which may be 
thought tco ſharp, and tocarry in them too little 


of t! Fat reſpett, which all the World acknow- 
4ecges to be juſtly due to you upon account of 


your very great 3 I know you will 


parden it upon ſuch an 1 as this; and 1 


£annot doubt but apon Ccend Thoughts, you 
will 
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will be ſomewhat diſſatisfied with your ſelf, for 
having publiſhed a Book, at which all good 
Men are forry, and all protane Men rejoyce. 


m—_— —-— * 


—— 


ADVERTISE MENT. 


V Hereas the Author of certain Remarks 
upon the Sermons preached at Mr Bis 
Lecture in the Ycar 1704, has publiſhed a Vin- 
dication of thoſe Remarks, with more miſrepre- 
ſentation of the Doctrine contained in thoſe Se: - 
mons, and in thoſe preache:! in the Year 1305 
The Author of the ſazd Sermons, humbly con- 
ceiving that there js no (bjection either in the 
Remarks or in the Vindication of tac Remarks, 
which has not been either prevented in the Ser- 
mons themfelves, or fully anſwered in the Pre 
face to the ſecond Volume? an not thinking it 
fit to trouble the World with any further Re- 
ply to mere Calumny and ill Language; deſires 
to refer this matter wholly to the impartial Rea- 
der, who by comparing the Books themtelves, 
with the Remarks, will judge on which fice 
Truth and Reaſon ſtands, | 


6 


DEFENSE 
1 Of an ARGUMENT made ule 


of in a Letter to Mr Dodcrell, to 
prove the Immateriality and Na- 


tural Immortality of the SOUL. 


N a Letter to Mr Dodwell, upon occaſion of 
1 his late Diſcourſe concerning the Nature of 


the Soul, the following Argument was among 


Others particularly made uſe of, to prove 
the Immateriality and natural Immortality of the 
8 5 


Ihe ſame thing, viz. that the Soul cannot poſ- Letter to 
* ſibly be Material, is moreover demonſtrable Mr Dod- 


from the ſingle conſideration even of bare * 


* Senſe and Conſciouſneſs it ſelf. For, Matter 


being a diviſible Subſtance, conſiſting always 


* of ſeparable, nay of actually Separate and Di- 
ſtinct Parts; tis plain, unleſs it were eſſenti- 
ally conſcious, in which caſe every Particle of 
Matter muſt conſiſt of innumerable ſeparate 
and diſtin& Conſciouſneſſes, no Syſtem of it 
in any pothible Compoſition or Diviſion can be 
* an Individual confcious Being, For * 
| * three 


ell, page 


ö 
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three, or three hundred, Particles of Matter, 
at a Mile, or any given diſtance, one from 
another; is it poſſible that all thoſe ſeparate 
Parts ſhould in that State be one Individual 


Ln A La * 


ticles brought together into one Syſtem, fo as 
to touch one another; will they thereby, or 


become any whit leſs truly diſtinct Beings, 
than they were at the greateſt diſtance? How 


Syſtem, make them one Individual Conſcious 
Being? If you ſuppoſe God by by his Infi- 
nite Power ſuperadding Conſciouſneſs to the 
united Particles, yet ſtill thoſe Particles, be- 
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ever, cannot be themſelves the Subject in which 
that Individual Conſciouſneſs inheres; but the 


dition of Something, which in all the Particles 
* muit ſtill it ſelt be but one Individual Being. 
The Soul therefore, whoſe Power of Thinking 
is undeniably one Individual Conſciouſneſs, 
cannot poſſibly be a Material Subſtance. 


To invalidate the force of this Argument, the 


following Objections have been offered to the 
public k. a 


A Letter J. That an Individual Power may reſide in 


2 * a Material Syſtem which conſiſts of actually 


pretended © Power can be lodged by God in, or ſuperadded 
Demon. to That which is not an individual Being; or 


2 * it may follow from the Compoſition or Modi- 
Xc. pag. 


11. 


* fication cf a Material Svitem conſiſting of 


. 


conſcious Being? Suppoſe then all theſe Par- 
by any Motion or Compoſition whatſoever, 


then can their being diſpoſed in any poſlible 


ing really and neceſſarily as diſtin: Beings as 


Conſcionſneſs can only be ſuperadded by the ad- 


© ſeparate and diſtinct parts; That an Individual 


* aciually ſeparate and diſt inct Particles; and if 


Pr 
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© ſo, then the very Soul and Strength of the fore. 
going Demonſtration is gone. That as to this, 
latter of Fact is fo plain and obvious, that a 
Man can't turn his Eye, but he will meet with 
Material Syſtems, wherein there are Individual 
Powers, which are not in every one nor in any 


© one of the Particles that compoſe them, when 
taken apart and conſidered ſingly. That © 


Q -6 


Roſe, for Example, conſiſts of ſeveral Parti- 
cles which ſeparately and ſingly want a Power 
to produce that agreeable Senſation we ex- 
* pertence in them when united; And therefore 
either each of the Particles in that Union con- 
tributcs to the Individual Power which is the 
* external cauſe of our Senſation ; or elſe God 
ſuperadds the Power of producing that Senſa- 
tion in us, upon the Union of the Particles. 
* That this may be the Caſe of Matters Think- 
ing. Thoſe Particles which compoſe the Brain 
* may under that Modification, either have the 
* Power of Thinking necefſarily flowing from 
* them, or elſe may have the Power of Thinking 
_ ſuperadded to them by the Power of God, tho 
* ſingly and ſeparately they may not have the 
Power of Thinking. Aud That the Fallacy 
* of the fore-mentioned Argument lies in this, that 
* by an Individual Power 2s there meant a Power 
* that can only proceed from, or refide in an 
© IrCiyidual Bri ing: Which is a ** begs ing 
* of the Queſtion. 
II. That though a Syſtem of Matter were allowed 


* 


«6 


* 


0 


18 os be capable of Thmking, yet * © it 18 evident, „es 
hat, ' acc; _ to the foregoing Argument, the & 9. 


— 


6 67 Aarate ard diſtin Parts of Matter Are ca- 
* Fable of having a Power of Thinking, or an 
6. Indivich nal Coufrioufueſs  fiperadded to each of 
them; 
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4 
* them; becauſe the want of Individuality or 
Diſtinctneſs, is the ſole Reaion urged, why a 
* Syſtem of Matter cannot have a Power of 
* Thinking or an Individual Conſciouſneſs; an 


dit is only required that a Thing be an Indivi- 
dual! Being, in order to its being a proper Sub- 


page 13, 


page 9. 


ject of a Power of Thinking, or at leaſt in 
order to its being a Sulje to which it may be 
poſſible for God to ſuperadd a power of Think- 
ing. 
If. * That though it were allowed, * that Con- 
ſciouſneſs could refide only in an Individual 
Being; and alſo that That Individual Being 
muſt be an Immaterial Being; yet eben then 
the Soul would not be proved to be naturally 
Immortal; that is, the Thinking Immaterial 
Being would not be proved to be Immortal, but 
* oxly the bare Immaterial Subject or Subſtance zt 
ſelf; Becanſe Thinking is an Action which may 
commence atter the Exiſtence of its Subject, 
and may periſh or ceaſe to exiſt, its Subject 
* fill remaining. 5 
IV. That if + an Individual Being can only 
* be the Subject of a Power of Thinking, then, 
* according to the foregoing Argument, either it will 
* be proved that Material Subſtance 1s capable of 
Thinking, or elſe that neither is Immat? 111] Sub- 
* ſtance capalie of it: Becanſe either ſeveral Par- 
* ticles of Matter, when united in one Syſtem, 
may become an Indivilual Being, and be by 
* the Power of God rendred incapable of any 
* Diviſion or Separation by Natural Cauſcs, and 
© conſequently be a Subject capable of Thinking, 
* or elſe Immaterial Subſtance alſo may as well 
be conceived capable of Diviſion, upon Sup- 
EY on. * polition 
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* poſition that Extenſion is not excluded out of 
* the Idea of Immateriality. 

V. © Thatif * from the Power of Thinking, * page 14. 
or Individual Conſciouſneſs, we can prove the 
Immateriality of the Soul, and from its Im- 
materiality prove its natural Immortality; 
then the Conſequence will be, that all the nu- 
merous ſenſible Creatures in the Univerſe are 
put in the ſame Condition with Man, and 
made capable of eternal Happineſs as well as 
he; or elſe to avoid this Conſequence, it mnſt 
* be ſuppoſed, either that all thoſe Creatures are 
only mere Machines, or elſe that their Souls 
ſhall be annihilated upon the diſſolution of 
their Bodies; And if ſo, then the proot of the 
natural Immortality of Mens Souls from their 
* Immateriality, tends not to prove that their 
© Souls thall really be Immortal. 
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The Queſtion being of great Importance, and 
the Objections very ingenious, as containing in 
brief all that can be ſaid in Favour of Matter 

be ing capable of Thinking; It is preſumed it —. 
be acceptable to the impartial Reader, to fee a 
clear Anſwer given to each of them as they are 
here repreſented in their full Strength, tho for 
Mcthods ſake) in ſomewhat a ditterent Order 
than they were at firſt publiſhed. 


L To the Firſt, viz. That an zudtvidnal Power þ 
way reſide in a Material Syſtem as Sweetneſs, in a , 
Roſe; And that Thinking may be ſuppoſed to do fo, 
as well as any other Individual Power; It is anfwer- 
ed, that tis fo far from being true, 26 is alledged, 
that Matter of Fad is ſo plain and obvious. that 4 
Man can't turn bis Eye, but be will meet with Ae 
ter.) 


C98 ) 
terial Syſtems, wherein there are Individua! Powers, 
which are not in every one, nor in any one, of the 
Pn ticles that compoſe them, when taken apart aud 
conſidered ſingly; This, I ſay, is fo far from being 


True, that, on the contrary, tis both abſolutely 


falle in Fact, and impoſſible and a direct Con- 
tradiciion in the Nature of the Thing it felt, that 
any Power whatſoever ſhould inhere or refide in, any 


Syſtem or Compoſition of Matter, ditterent from 
the Powers reſiding in the ſingle Parts. For the 
clearer and more diſtinct Explication and Proot 


of which Doctrine, it is to be obſerved that all 


Powers or Qualities may be diftinguithed into 
three ſorts. I/, Some Qualities there are which do 
Arictiy and properly {peaking, inhere in the Sub- 


ſtance to which they are aſcribed. And concerning 


theſe, it is evident at firſt light, that every Power 


or Quality, that is or can be inberent in any Sy- 
ſtem of Matter, is nothing elſe than the Sum 
or Aggregate of ſo many Powers or Qualities »f 
the ſame kmd, inherent in all its parts. "The Alag- 


 #itude of any Body is nothing but the Sum of 
the Magnitudes of all its Parts. Its Motion, is 


nothing but the Sum of the Motions of all its 


Parts. And if Cogitation in like manner could 
poſſibly be a Quality really inherent in a Sylem 


of Matter, it muſt likewiſe ncceſtari.y be the 
Sum and Reſult of the Cogitations of the ſeveral 


Parts: And fo there would be as many d iſtinc 

Conſciguſneſſes, as there are Particles of Mat- 
ter, of which the Syſtem conſiſts; Which I 
ſuppoſe will be granted to be very abſurd. Com- 
poſitions or Diviſions of Marnitude, varied in 
infinite manners to Eternity, can produce no- 


thing in the whole Syſtem, no Quality or Power 
whatſoever, but mere Magritude ; Compoſitions 
| and 
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and Variations of Motion, nothing but nere Moti- 
on. And Sound may as well be added to a Colour, or 
Colour to a Smell; or any Quality be made to ſub- 
ſift, without any Sued at all; as that any Power 
whatſoever ſhould be fupperadded to, and re- 
ally made to reſide in, any Compoſitum or Sy- 
ſtem of Matter, without being made to inhere 
propor tzonably in the Parts of that Whole, taken 
ſingly as well as together. This, I ſay, is evi- 
dently at firſt ſight True, of all real Qualities, 
which truly and properly mbere in the Subject 
to which they belong; ſuch as ace Magnitude and 
Motion 1n Matter. 2dly, Other Qualities there 
are, which are vnlgarly looked upon as Individual 
Powers, reſulting from and reſiding in the whole 
Syſtem, without refiding particularly in each or 


any Of its ſingle and original Parts; fackas are 


the Sweetneſs of certain Bodics, their Colour, Kc. 


But this is orly a wn'gar and very groſs Error. 


For neither do theſe Qualities reſide in, or at all 


reſult from, the whole Syſtem, in any proper 


Senſe : Neither in any Senſe at all, in which they 


can be aſcribed to that Body or Syſtem of Mat- 


ter to which they are vulgarly ſuppoſed to be- 


long, are they truly Individual Powers. In the 
#:f place they are not realy Qualities of the Sy- 


ſtem. and evidently do not all in any proper Senſe 
belong to it, but are only Ff-&s occalionzily 


produced by it in ſome other Subſtance. and 


truly Qualities or Modes of that other Subſtance 
m which they are produced; Thus the Sweet: "ts 
of a Roſe, is well known not to be 2 (nality e- 
ally inhering in the Roſe; but a Serfatior, which 
is merely in him that ſmells it, and a Mode of 
the Thinking Subſtance that is in the Man. In 


the next place, theſe Qualities, in no Senſe wi2rc- 
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in they can be aſcribed to the Syſtem of Matter, 
are Individual Powers, They are Individuals, on- 
ly as they are Modes of the Thinking Subſtance 
that perceives them; but in the Bodies them- 
ſelves. they are only ſpecifcally, not individually, 
fingle Powers; that 1s, they are only a number of 
ffmalar Motions of Figures of the Parts of the Body. 
Nay, they are not always fo much as ſpecifical'y 
ſingle Powers. Thus Compound Colours, as cer- 
tain Greens, for Example, which are Individual 
Modes 1n the Thinking Subſtance that perceives 
them, may in the Ohjects be nothing but a num- 
ber of Figures or Motions even ſpecifically diffe- 
rent, namely ſuch as uſually repreſent both Blue 
and Tellow. And the ſame may be ſaid of Heat, 
Light, Tafte, Sound, and all thoſe others which we 
call Senfible Qualities. 3dly, Other Powers, ſuch 
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as Magnetiſm, and Electrical Attractiams, are not | 


real Qualities at all, reſiding in any Subject, but 
merely abſtra# Names to expreſs the Fffets of ſome 
determinate Motions of certain Streams of Mat- 
ter: And Gravitation it ſelf, is not a Quality in- 
bering in Matter, or that can poſſibly reſult from 
any Texture or Compoſition of it; but only an 
Effect of the continual and regular Operation of 
{ome other Being upon it; by which the Parts 
are all made to tend one towards another. Under 
theſe three Heads muſt neceſlarity be contain'd all 
poſſible Qualities. Modes or Powers whatſoever : 
They mult either be Qualities really inbering in the 
Sub eck to which they are uſually aſcribed ; or Modes 
produced by it in ſome other SubjeF, or elſe mere 
 abſtraT Names.ſigmfying certain Powers or Effects that 
do not properly reſide in any Sul ject at all. And now 
the Queſtion 1s, among which of theſe Three ſorts 
of Powers muſt Conſciouſn?ſs or Thinking be reck- 

oned. 
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cned. I ſuppoſe it will neither be ſaid to be 
mere abſtract Name, nor yet an Effect produced in 
or upon a Foreign Subſtance, (as the Sweetneſs or 


Colour of a Roje, is not any individual Power in 


the Roſe it felt, but merely a Senſation excited in 
him that ſmells or ſees it;) but that it is certainly 


a Power or Qua ity truly and really inhering in 


the Thinking Subſtance it ſelf. And theretore, 


if that Thinking Subſtance be a Sem of Mat- 


ter, the former Reaſoning holds ſtrictly and de- 
monſtratively true, that the Conſciouſneſs, muſt 
inhere in all and every one of the Particles of 
that Syſtem, taken ſingly, as well as together. 


Jo ſuppoſe any Power or Quality of this kind, 


ariſing from, or belonging to any whole Sy- 


ſtem of Matter, without belonging to the ſeve- 


ral Puts of which that Whole conſiſts, is a di- 
rect and expreſs Contradiction: Tis ſuppoſing 
either an Univerſal to exiſt, without Particulars ; 
or an Fffect to be produced without a Canſe, or 
to have more in it than was in the Cauſe; or 


that a Quality is by the Power of God made fo 


40 ariſe out of Nothing, as to be ſuperadded to 
a Sulhiect, and to ſubſiſt without inhering in that 
Subject, to which it is at the ſame time ſ- 
poled to belong. By this I preſume it ſuffict- 
ently appears with what poſſibility of Truth it 
is alleged, that the Particles of Matter which com- 


pg the Brain, may under that Modification either 


ave the Power of Thinking neceſſnily fing from 


them or elſe may have the Pwer of Thinking fu- 


peradded to them bythe Power of God, though fingly 
and ſeparately they may not hav? t Power of Thinks- 
ing. And it will eaſily be judged, whether it be 
indeed a Fallacy and a plain beggine of the Qu. Hi- 
on, to affirm that an I:didua! Power, properly. 
| : F and 
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fin Parts of Matter, are capable of 
of ihinking, or an In lividual C onſcionſmeſs ſnperad- 
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and ſtrictly ſpezking, ſuch as Conſciouſneſs or 


Ihinking nuſt needs be acknowledged 10 be, 


can only proceed fiom, or reſi; le in, an Individual Be- 


ing; or whether the contrary be not rather de- 


monſtiated to be a plain Contradiction. 


II. To the Second, 7/2, That according tothe 
Argument now under Conſideration, it not a 
Sytem of Matter, yet at leaſt the 1 and di- 


det each of them; ſeeipg it 75 only require: that a 
thing be an Ind Evidual Being, in order to its being a 


preps? S (/ 7 a Power cf Think ing: It 1s 2n- 


ſwered, Fut. that ſuppoſing any 1 e of 


Mattcr could be truly an Individual, that is, an 
Indiviſible or Indifcerpible Being; yet it would 
nat therefore follow, that it could be capable of 
thinking, For though Diviſibility or Diſcerpi- 


bility in any Subject, is a ſufficient Proof that 


That Subject? is not capable of ſuch an Individu- 


al Power of Thinkirs ; yet it does not from 
thence preſently follow cn the contrary, that 


whatever is Indiſcerpible, is therefore capable 


ct Thinking. T hough the preſent Argument 


Proves ir dced only, that whatever is Diſcerpi- 


ble, can. t Think ; that is, that Individuality 


18 % for qul@ 2157, or a neceſſary Qualification with- 


cut u AY 110 Subject can be capable of Think- 


ing; „ it docs by no means exclude other 


SIRENS alon- cr at all imply that whatever 
has this ! Property of Individvality, muſt there- 
fore neccilz11ly be capable of Thinking, and can- 
nat by any cther Property be rendred, or by any 
other Argument proved to be, incapable of it. 
Though the wont of Individu rity or Diſtinctneſs, is 
indeed the fols Reaſon urged in the prctent Ar- 
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__ why a Syſkem of Matter caunot hws 4 


wor of Thinking or an Individual Cmſciouſn i; 
do it onght not therefore to be ſaid, that it is 
Only required that a Thing be an Iidividual Being, 
in order to its being a proper Subject of a Power of 
Thmking. Beſides; Suppoſing any Particle of 
Matter could be truly an Individual Being, and 
alſo that upon that account (which yet is by 
no means neceſſary) it could be capable f 
Thinking; yet ſtill the principal part of the 
Qneſtion would be certain and unavoidable, that 
a Thinking Being muſt be, if not immaterial, 
yet however natiraily Immortal: For whatever is 
Indifcerpible, tho? it were ſuppoſed Vaterial, 
conld not by any Power of Time, or any Force 
in Nature, receive any ſuch Alteration, but that 
not only its Subſtance, but even all its Qualities 
alſo, muſt naturally remain for ever unchanged. 
But then, Secondly, it is anſwered further, that 
the Suppoſition it ſelf of this Objcction, is ut- 
terly impoſſible, viz. that any Particle of Mat- 


ter can be truly au Individual or Indiſcerpible 


Being. For it is neceſſarily included in the Na- 
tute of Solid Subſtance, how ſmall ſocver it be 
conceived to be, to conſiſt ſtill ot Parts not el- 
ſentially connected, and not at all depending 
upon cach other for their Exiſtence. So that i! 

is abſolutely impoſſible and contradictory, to 
ſuppoſe any Particle of Matter ſo truly an In livi- 
dual, but that by the Power of God (for the Pow- 
ers of Mas han are nothing to the purpoſe) it 


may be divided into two or more Particles, which 


ſhall each of them ſeparately be as Perfect and 
Compleat Matter, and continve to have all the 
very ſame Properties, as the whole Particle had 
before it was divided. Suppoſe then the ſmalleſt 
| T2 imag l- 
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ze ginable Tarticle of Matter, indued with Con- 


{:icuineſs or Thought: Yet by the Power of 


Cod. this Particle may be divided into two di- 
Rinct Parts; and then what will naturally and 
cenſecuently bece me of its Power of Thinking ? 
If That P: wer will continue in it unchanged ; 


then there muſt either be two diſtina Conſciouſ- 
preſſes, in the wo ſeparate Parts; or elſe the 
Power continuing in the intermediate Space, as 
well as in the parts themſelves, muſt there ſub- 


{ſt without a Subject; or elſe, not the Material 
Subſtance, but ſome other Thing, is the Subject 
of the Conſciouſneſs, If the Power of Thinking 


will remain culy in Cae gi the 1cparated Parts; 


then <ither That One Part only, bad at firſt the 
Power refiding in it; and then the fame Queſti- 
«<1 will return, upon the ſuppcſition of Its being 
}:kev ife divided; or cl{e it wil! follow that one 


and tic fame Individual Quality may be trans- 


ferred irom one Subject to another; which all 
Philoſcphers of all £c&s in the World, Have al- 
ways con ſeſſed to be impoſſible. If, in the laſt 


place, it be ſaid, that upon the Divilion of the 


Particle, the Power of Thinking, which was in 
it. will wholly ceaſe ; then it will follew, that 
That Power was never at alla real Quality in- 
hering or reſiding in the Subſtance, (in which 
mere ſeparation of Parts, makes no Alteration; 
but that it was merely an external Denommatior, 


ſuch as is Roandysfs in a Globe, which periſhes 


at its being divided: And this, I ſuppoſe, will 


be granted to be ſufficiently abſurd. There is no 


way to evaie this Argument, but by affirming 
either that a Particle of Matter may be fo ſmall. 


as that it ſhall not be in the Power of God t. 
divide it; or that if it be divided, it will con- 
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tequently and neceſſarily be annihilated ; /nei- 
ther of which, I ſuppoſe, will be aiticmed;) or 


elſe that the ſame may be argued concerning 


Immaterial Subſtance alſo; which is the Fourth 
Objection, and will be conſidered preſently in 
its proper place. e 


III. To the Third, viz That though onſci- 
onſneſs were allowed necetia: ily to in. er Hidiviji- 
bility, and Indiviſivulity to inter Immat?; zality : yet 
even then not the Soul, the Thinking immat rial 
Being, but only the bare [mm rt2r1al Subject or Sub- 
fance it ſelf would be proved to he natura ly ſmmortal; 
ſince Thinking is an A tion (a Power it ſhould ra- 


ther have been call'd) which may commence after 


the Exiſtence of its Sul ject, aul may c-aſe, its Sub- 


ject ſtill remaining: It is anſwered, that the con- 
trary is evidently True: namely, that not only 


the bare Immaterial Sul j A, but the Sec and the 


Power together, the Thinking Iſmmuteria Being it 


{elf, is hereby proved to be natural) Immortal 
Becauſe, whatever Subſtance is wholly in diſcerpi- 
ble, is plainly, by Virtue of that Property, not 
only it ſelf incapable of being deſtroyet by any 
Natural Power, (for {> alſo is the moſt 4rjc2-pible 
Subſtance likewiſe ;) but all its Qurlitis and 
Modes alſo, are utterly incapable of being af— 
tected in any meaſure, or changed in any degree, 
by any Power of Nature; For all real and in- 
herent Qualities of any Subſtance, are either 
Modifications of the Subſtance it ſolf, or elſe 
Powers ſupperadded and connected to the Sub- 
ſtance, by the immediate Power of God; And 


in either of theſe caſes, tis manifeſt no Quality 


can be altered by any natural Power, which is not 
able to affect and make ſome Alteration (in the 
--F 3 Dr 
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T iſpoſition of the parts at leaſt) of the Srl f aner 


it felt 3; which in an indiſcer pible Subftarce tis e- 
vident carnot be done. The Soul there fore, the 


whole Conſcious Being; the N wer of Thiim that 
reſides in it, as well as the bare Immater ial Sub- 


ieck or Sullſlance it ef; {whatever may be ſaid 
concerning the Power of Go.! in this Queſtion ;) 
wiil clearly, notwithftanding what any Finite 
Power can do, of ncceflity be naturally Immortal. 
The Truth of this Reatoning is evident from 


what we cannot but obſerve even in the Mate- 


rial World; namely, that all the Changes which 
are cauſed therein by any Powers of Nature. are 


| Nothing but Changes of the Order and Diſpo- 


fition of the Parts of compound Bodies. The 


original and perfectly ſolid Particles of Matter, 


which are, (not indeed abſolutely in themſelves, 
but) to any Power of Nature, indiſcerpible ; 
are utterly incapable of having not only their 


_ Subſtance, but even any of thcir Qualities or 
Properties altered in any meaſure by any Power 


of Nature : As is evident from the Form or Spe- 
cies of thoſe we vulgarly call ſimple or elemen- 
tary Bodies, remaining always unalterably the 
ſame, and indned continually with the ſame 


Powers and Qualities, 


IV. To the Fourth, iz. That according to 


the Argument we are yew confidcrirg, either a 


S'fem of Matter, being by a ſtrict Union of Parts 
wade an Incividval Beirg, may become capable 
of Thinking : cr elſe Immaterial Subſarce alſo may as 
well be concerved capable of Dinificen, and conſe- 
quently ircarable of Thoveht : fyp Exten- 
from net ext Inded out of the Idea of Immaterialtty : 
It is aufwered, that the Caſe is very different: 


Be- 
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Becauſe ſome of the f/f and moſt obvious Proper- 


ties which we certain. y know ot Matter, as its ha- 
ving partes extra partes, ſtrictly and properly 
ſpeaking, that 1s, its conſiſting of ſuch Parts as 
are actually unconnegedt and are traly diſtin Be- 


ings, and can (as we fee by Experience exift /e pa- 


rately, and have no dep-n.ience on! npon anotber:; do 
neceſſarily and contetfully imply Diſce: picility- 
But in Immatciia! Beings we do not know of any 
ſuch Properties, as any wiſe imply Diſcerpibili- 
ty. It cannot be collected from any Property we 
know of Them, but that they may be tuch Brings 
as can no more be divided than annihilated, 


that is, whoſe whole Eſlence may be neceſſarily 


One, and their Subſtance eſſentially indiviſible, 


upon the ſame Ground as their Exiſtence conti- 
nues: Nay, the on'y Properties we certainly and 
indiſputably know of them, namely Confcionjnefs 
and its Modes, do prove (as has been before 
ſhown) that they nf necr{ ily be ſuch Indiſcer- 
pible Beings. As evidently as the known P: opy, - 
ties of Matter prove it to be certainly a Diſces pible 
Subſtance, whatever other wknown Pope; ties it 


may beendued with; fo evidently the known anl 


confeſſed Properties of Immaterial Brings prove 
them to be Indiſcor pill, whatever other wiknowir 
Properties They hikcwiſe may beenducd with. 
How far ſuch Indiſce: pibility can be recancihꝭd and 
be conſiſtent with ſome kind of Expan; that 
15,wl at wiknown Properties arejoyned together v ith 
theſe known ones of Conſciontvifs and Indifcer- 


pibility ; is another (Qu«iiiton of conficlecable 


Difficulty, but of no Nec. uty to be reſolved in 
the preſent Argument. Oniy This: As the 


Parts of Space or Expanſion it ſelf, can demonſtra- 


PX 


bly be proved to be abſolutely Dndiſee:pible , 15 
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It onght not to be reckoned an inſuperable Diffi- 


culty, to imagine that all Innnater ial Thinking Sub- 
ſtances (upon Suppe ſition that Expanſion is not 
excluded out of their Idea, ) may be fo hkewile. 


V. To the Fifth, viz. That by the forementi- 
oned Argument, all the ſenſible Creatures in the U- 
niverſe are put in the ſame Condition with Man, and 


made capable of eternal Happineſs as well as he; or 
elle that, to avoid this Conſequence, all thoſe Crea- 


tures muſt either be ſupp'ſcd to be only mere Machines, 
or elſe that their Son's ſhall be anmbilated upon the 
diſſolution of their Bodies; And if fo, thenthe Proof 


e the natural Immortality of Mens Sonls from their 


Immateriality, tends not to prove that their Souls ſhall 
really be Immortal : It is anſwered, that, though 
all Senfible Creatures have certainly in them 
fomething that is Immaterial, yet it does not at all 


follow, either that they muſt needs be annihilated 


upon the Diſſolution of their Bodies, or elfe that 


they muſt be capable of Eternal Happineſs as 


well as Man. This is juſt ſuch an Argument, as 
if a Man ſhould conclude, that whatſoever is not 
exactly like himſelf, can therefore have no Being 
at all: Or that all the Stars of Heaven, if they 
be not exac ly ;hke our Globe of Earth, cannot 
poſſibly be any Globes at all. Certainly the 
Omnipotent and infinitely Wiſe God may, with- 
out any very great difficulty, be ſuppoſed to have 
more ways diſpoſing of his Creatures, than 
we are at preſent let into the ſecret of. He may 
indeed, if he pleaſe, annihilate them at the diſ- 
folution of the Bodies; { And fo he might, 


if he thought fit, annihilate the Souls of Men; 
and yet it would be never the leſs true, that they 


are 
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are in their own Nature Immortal;) or he may, if 
he pleaſes, withont either annihilating them or 


ſuffering them to fall into a State of entire Inacti- 
vity, diſpoſe of them into mmberleſs States, con- 


cerning the particular Nature of which, we are 
not now able to make the leaſt conjecture. I 
ſuppoſe, That Man does not do any great Ho- 
Nour either to God, or to the Chriftian Religi- 
on, who will needs contend, that through a 
boundleſs Eternity there ſhall never exift any 


thing in the immenſe Univerfe, but what muft 
needs partake either of the Happineſs or Miſery 


of Man kind. | | | 
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A Second 


DEFENSE 


OF AN 


ARGUMENT to prove the Im- 
materiality of the SOUL, &c. 


SIR, 1 . 
N abſtract and Metaphyfical Speculations, it is 
| hardly poſſible that any thing mould ever 
be ſo clearly expreſſed, or fo ſtrongly proved; 
but Thoſe who are not very much verſed in 
ſuch Enquiries, will perpetually be apt to miſ- 
apprehend what is ſaid; and Men of Wit and 
Parts will always be able to raiſe new Difficulties, 
and perplex their Readers with intricate and end- f 
leſs Diſput at ions. W aps j 
Since you have not thought fit in your Rep'y, 
to ofter any new Arguments, but only to urge a- 
gain the ſame Objections which you had before 
advanced, againft what I perſwade my k ſelf I 
have already explained with as much clearneſs as | 
can reaſonably be expected in Queſtions of this 4 
Nature; I think I might very well, without en- ö 
tering into any further debate, have now left it 
wholly to the judicious and impartial Reader, to 
confider and determine with himfelt on which _ 
| | tne 
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the greateſt Strength of Reaſon and Argument lies. 
Nevertheleſs, the Candour and Ingenuity with 
which you have written, have once more engaged 
me to 1ndeavour to give you ſatisfaction in this 
matter; by pointing out t you ſome of the prin- 
cipal Inſtances, wherein you ſeem either to have 
miſtaken the Queſtion itſelf, or to have miſunder- 
ſtood my Argument upon it. But hereatter, unleſs 
any new Objections ſhall be propoſed, and not 


merely Repetitions and ingenious Repreſentations 
of the former Difficulties, you muſt excuſe me if 
I think not my ſelf obliged to do fo any more. 


* Reply, 
Page 10. 


7 Defenſe 
page 81. 


In repeating my anſwer to your firſt Objection, 


you cite my Words thus; To ſuppoſe any Per 


or Quality of this kind, ai iſmg from, or helonging to 


the ſeveral Paits of which the j hole conſiſts, 15 g di- 


rect and expreſs Contradiction: Whereas my Words 
were; To ſuppoſe any Power or Quality of this kind 
ariſing from or belonging to any whole Syſtem of Mat- 
ter, without belonging to | the ſeveral Paits of which 


that While conſiſts, is a direct and expreſs Contradic- 


tion +, I make no queſtion but this is only a Fault 
of the Prefs in your Reply. Yet it was proper to 
take notice of it, becaule perhaps every Reader 


will not be at the Pains to compare the Books; 


and it happens, as the Paſlage ſtands in your ci- 
tation to give a very diladvantageous Repreſen- 


tation of my Senſe. 


* Reply, 
page 10. 


In your preliminary defining the Signification 
of the Terms *, I cannot fee any Reaſon, (un- 
leſs it be to perplex the Reader with a new Queſti- 
on, Whether the Soul always Actually thinks or not, 
which is wholly foreign to the Matter at preſent 
in Diſpute;) I cannot fee any Reaſon, I ſay, why 

You 
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you ſhould affirm that Conſciouſneſs cannot he pro- 
perly imployed to ſgniſy the ſame thing with a Power 
of Thinking, unleſs by a Power of I linking, be under- 
flood, not a Capacity to Think, but Actual Thinking. 
For, the thing to be proved, being This, that a 
Diviſible Subftance is not capable of a Power 
of Thinking; what difference can it make, whe- 
ther by a Power of Thinking you underſtand atnal 
Thinking, or a Capacity to thmk ? For I preſume 
you will not deny, but whatever is proved inca- 
pable of anal Thinking, is allo proved incapable 
' (pardon the Expreſion) of a Capacity of Thinking; 
and whatſoever is proved incapable of a Capa- 
city of Thinking, is allo proved incapable of actual 
Thinking, Wherefore there was no need of 1n- 
deavouring at this time to perplex and multiply 
the Queſtion by any ſuch diſputable Diſtinction; 
Which kind of Difficulties, foreign to the thing 
at preſent under Conſideration, they who are de- 
ſirous to come at Truth, and to come at it the 
_— way, ought always very carefully to 

A 
Conſciouſneſs, in the moſt ſtrict and exact Senſe 
of the Word, ſignifies neither a Capacity of Think- 
ing, nor yet Adual Thinking, but the Reflex 47 
by which I know that I think, and that my Thoughts 
and Aftions are my own and not Anothers. But in 
the preſent Queſtion, the | Reader needs not 
trouble himſelf with this Nicety of Diſtinction ; 
but may underſtand it indifferently in all or any 
of theſe Significations; becauſe the Argument 
proves univerſally, that Matter is neither ca- 
pable of this Reflex AZ, nor of the firſt Direct 
Ad, nor of the Capacity of Thinkang at all. 


By 
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By an Individual Power T mean (in the Senſe 
that Logicians commonly uſe the Word Individual 
when they oppole it to Specifick,) ſuch a Power as 
is really and truly in the nature of the thing it ſelf 
One Power, 1n oppoſition to its being fuch merely 
in our abſt: at Complex Notion. For Inſtance : 
When I ſpeak of my own Conſciouſneſs, and 


call it an Individual Per; I mean thereby to ex- 
preſs that it is really and truly one undivided 
Conſciouſneſs, and not a multitude of diffinc: 


Conſciouſneſſes added together: But when I ſpcak 
of the Blueneſs (ſuppoſe) or Redneſs, or Sw-et- 


neſs of a Body, as of a fogle Power belonging to 


that Body; tis evident I can mcan only, that it 
1s ſuch merely in the a{ſtract complex Notion or 
Idea Iframe in my Mind; that is, in the {ame 
Senſe as we ſay an Army or a City is Ove; Put 
that really and indeed it is a vaſt Multitude of 
Blueneſſes, Redneſſes, or Sweetneſles ; or rather 


(to fpeak ſtrictly and properly) a vaſt Multitude 


of ſuch Parts as excite in us the Senſations of 


Blueneſs, Redneſs or Sweetneſs. Now the thing 


to be proved, was that ſuch an Individual Power 
as Conſciouſneſs, cannot poſſibly inhere in or re- 
fult from a diviſible Subſtance. And this I did 


prove; not by defining or ſuppoſing an Individual 
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Power to be « Fower that camiot poſſibly inhere in or 
r1eju't from a divijivle Subſtance ;, (which would in- 


deed have been a Begging of the Queſtion,) but 


by de mor;jtratirg, that it would neceſſarily imply 
a plain and dice Contradiction, for any Power 
which is really One and not My, (ſuch as your 
ſelf acknowledged Conſciouſneſs to be, by con- 
felling it does not refide 4 in the ſingle and ſe- 


Tarate Parts oi the Brain,) to inhere in cr reſult 
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from a diviſible Subſtance. Wherefore it is alto- 
gether without Reaſon, that you indeavour to RE 
perplex your Reader by eh him that * 2 h'E Ute of 
Sem of Matter being ſuppoſed, to be a Power inca- + rh of 
pable of refiding in a Being that conſifts of Parts, the , Ne 
Queſſion of Matter's Thinking will amount to this, E Ye, 
Whether that which cannot think, can think ; When 5 
you well know that I made uſe of no ſuch Sup- 
poſition, but indeavoured to prove (and, I hope, 
Lave p:cved with ſome ſtrength and clearneſs) 
what you ſeem to inſinuate as it I only ſuppoſed. 


T. You reply to my Anſwer to your firſt Ob- 
jection; that f it is nothing elſe but Argumentum f Page 12. 
ad Ig nor antiame that in enumerating the ſorts of | 
Powers or Qxualities of Matter, I ſuppuſe that a Syſtem 
of Matter has and can have only Powers of one ſort 
or kind, ſuch as Magnitude and Motion, which are 
only the Sum or Aggregate of Powers of the ſame 
Lind; I hich, what is it elſe but to argue, that be- 
canſe we now of no other Powers of a different kind 
in Matter from Mag nitude and Motion, therefore it 
Has and Can haut no other Powers? Now I cannot 
tbink, Sir, but a Man of your Underſtanding, 
if you plcaſe to conſider the Matter a ſecond 


time, will find it is by no means Argument:m ad 
l Igrorantiam. For if a Digundtion be complete, 
5 (as that in which I enumerate the ſeveral forts of 
- Powers of which Matter is capable, either is; 
A or elſe you ought to have proved that another 
7 Member could be added to it, to {how that it was 
43 not: it contains in it all the poſſible particulars, 
5 as well the mknown, as thoſe that are ever ſo well 


knwn, Fer how many particulars ſoever be ſup- 
poſed to be m:Lnonn, and how impoſſible ſoever 


It it be ſuppoſed to come at the knowledge of thoſe 
m | | _ particulars; 
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particulars; yet if the Heads or Kinds be rightly 
diſtributed, they muſt of Neceſſity contain under 
them all the wknown particulars as certainly as 
thoſe that are the moſt known. All the poſſible 
Qualities, I ſaid, or Powers of Matter, (whether 
known or uwnknown,) muſt of Neceſſity be either 
| Dnalities really imbering in the Subject it ſelf to which 
they are aſcribed; or Modes produced by it in ſome 
other Sul ect; or elle mere abſtra# Names ſignifymg 
certain Powers or Eff.&s that do nut properly reſide 


in any Subject ot all. Now if this Disjunction be 
true; and Thinking be at all a Quality or Power 


of Matter; and be confeſſed not to belong to 
either of the two latter ſorts; it muſt of ne- 
ceſſity, how 1nknown ſoever the Nature of it be 
otherwiſe ſuppoſed to be,) be included in the 
former. And then the Argument holds unan- 
ſwerably good; that Thinking, (or, if you pleaſe 
to imagin any other even yet more abſtruſe 
Qualities or Powers of Matter, even theſe alſo) 
as well as Magnitude and Motion, which I in- 
ſtanced in; and whatever elſe be reducible to 
this Kind; by truly and really inhering in the 


Subject itſelf; muſt of neceſſity inhere in all and 


every one of the particles of the Syſtem. taken 


ſingly as well as together. Becauſe, as I ſaid be- 


fore, to ſuppoſe any Power or Quality of this 
kind, ariſing from, or belonging to any whole 
Syſtem of Matter, without belonging to the ſe- 
vc ral Parts, of which that whole conſiſts, is a direct 


and expreſs Contradidion: *Tis ſuppoſing either 


an Liver ſal to exiſt, without Pai ticulars; or an 
FFed to be produced without a Cauſe, or to have 
more in it than was in the C:uſe; or that a Quality 
is by the Power of God made ſo to ariſe out of 
Nothing, as to be {1p:cadiled to a Suljict, and to 

ſubſiſt 
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ſubſiſt without inhering in that Subje& to which 
Wit is at the ſame time ſuppoſed to belong. 


To this you Reply, * that to ſuppoſe a Power ge 14. 


ariſing from Matter, without belonging to the Parts 
of which the TV bole conſiſts ;, is not to ſuppoſe an Uni- 


verſal to exiſt without Particulars, but @ Particular 


Power exiſting, to which ſevera Particular Powers con- 
ti ibnte; as every Man is a Particular 4 an, tho. 5 
rarious Powers are neceſſary to conſtitute him of that 


Species. But, Sir, it the Whole or reſult, which 


you call a Particular Power, be entirely and Speci- 
cally different from all and every one of the par- 
ticular Powers contributing to it ; as Thinking ma- 
nifeſtly is, from all the Powers of particles not 
ipdued with Theuebt; you will find, if you pleaſe 
to conſider it carefully, that tis as certain and e- 


vident as any Arithmetical Demonſtration, that 


ſuch a Particular Power is a * hole bigger than all 


its Parts; a Whole, that contains ſunething in it 


beſides Alland every one ot its Puts; that is, I 
think, an Univerſal without particalars. It is ex- 
actly as if you ſhould affert, that a Smell and a 
Colour could be joyned together to make up a 


Sound; or as if Hardneſs and Figure could be the 


particulars contributing to conſtitute a Motion. A 
Man, it you mean tbe whole Man. the Thinking 
Perſon; (as the Reader may be apt to think you 
do; and ſuppoſe him to be conſtituted of mere 
Matter, whoſe ſingle particles are none of them 
indued with Thought; is ſuch a contradictory 
Whole: But it you mean, (as vou ſeem to do,) 
the Body only, with its Mechanical Powers z 


then there is nothing in it, dittering from the 


Powers of the ſingle Parts; except only the bare 
Name, the Abſtract Notion of its being a Vhole; 
| G which 
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which is a complex Idea in our Mind; but in the 
hing it ſelf tis nothing at all, but its being 
the Sum of the Magnitudes, Figures, and Mo- 
tions of all the ſeveral parts; from which conſti- 
tuent parts no Whole can (without an evident 
Contradiction) differ any otherwiſe, than as in 
numbers a Thonſand differs from Ten hundred, or 
as in Weights a Pound differs from ſixteen Ounces, 
or as an A1 my differs from all the Men that com- 
poſe it; that is, in nothing but the bare Name. 
Lou add: Neither 7+ it a ſuppaſing an Effed pro- 
diced without a Cauſe : For the different Powers in the 
ſingle and ſeparate Parts of a Syſt-m of Matter, by 
uniting in one Operation or Power to operate, are the 
Cauſe of the Exiſtence of that Power which did not ex- 
i im the Particles ſingly conſidered. Andthw in thoſe 
Particles which compoſe the Brain, &c. Now here, 
Sir, I rcally cannot but wonder how a Gentleman 
ſo well skilled in Philoſophy, as you are, can ſuf- 
fer himſelf to be impoſed upon by ſo very grots ] 
and palpable a Fallacy. For though the diffe- ' 
rent Powers in the ſingle and ſeparate Parts of a t 
Syſtem of Matter, (as, for inſtance, their Magni- t 
tude, Situation, Figure and Motion.) may by u- f 
niting in ene Operation or Power to operate, be t 
the Cauſe of the Exiſtence of another Power «f * 
the ſame Species, which did not exiſt in the Parti- t 
cles ſingly conſidered; that is, may conſtitute 7 
another Magnitude, another Figure, another Mo- £ 
| 
7 
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tion, than was in the ſingle Particles; juſt as 
twenty different Numbers added together, conſti- 

tute a new Number different from any of the Par- 
ticulais: Yet thoſe Powers cannot, without an evi- 

dent Contradiction, be the Cauſe of the Exiſtence 

of any other Power of a different Species: (as Think- 
ing is conteſſedly of a different Species from Mag- N. 
1 nitude, | 
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xitude, Figure, Motion, or whatever other proper- 
ties may belong to Urthinking Particles of Mlat- 
ter; for the ſame reaſon as the Addition of ditfe- 
rent Numbers in Arithmetick, cannot without a 
manifeſt Contradiction, be the Cauſe of th Ex- 
iſtence of a Line or a Figure; or the niixture of 
Taſts, conftitute a Colcur ; Namely , becauſe 


thus the Efſe# would contain more in it than was 


in the Cauſe; that is, ſomething would without 
any Efficient, be produced out of Nothing. In 
like manner; though the different Powers in the 


FT ſingle and ſeparate Parts of a Svſtem of Matter, 5 
(their Magnitude ſuppoſe, Situation, Figure and 


Motion.) may, by uniting in one Operation or 
Power to operate. be the cauſe of the Lxiſterce 
of a Power to affe# ſome foreign Sul ftamce, which 
Power did not exift in the Particles ſingly ci nſi - 
derel ; that 1s, certain particles united, may 


prick the Skin and cauſe Pain, which the ſingle 


ones could not do; or may ſtrike the Eye ſo as 
to excite the Senſation of Blew or Red, which 
the ſingle ones could not do; Juſt as 2 Wedge may 
force it ſelf a paſſage, where a Body of fm o- 


ther ſhape conld not: Yet thoſe Powers cannot, 
without an evident Contradiction, be the cauſe of 


the Exiſterce of any new Quality realh) mberimg 
in the Sued it ſelf; (as Thinkin contelledly is a 
Quality really inbering in the Thinking Being it ſeif, 
and not barely an abſtract Notion, or Fow-r of af- 


fecting ſome foreign Subſtance ;) tor the ſame Reaſ en 


as the ſharpening of the point of 'a Needle can- 
not poſſibly be the Cauſe that the Needle itſelf 
mould feel pain. 


From hence it eaſily appears how defe@ive + 74g. 14. 


your Similitude is * , when vou ſey it is mo ou— 
tra liction to ſppoſe a Power ariſing from a 
| i & With)- 
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withort belonging to the Parts of which the Whole can: 
fiſts; no more than to conceive that a Whole is nut the 
ame with a peace of a Clock 5 Wherein the Power re- 
ſult ng from the different contributing ( owers in the Sy- 
ftem. neither belongs to any Part of the S ſtem when 
conſilered by itſelf, nor is it of the ſame ſort or kind 
with any Fower in any part of the Syſtem. For that 
which you call the rower of a Clock, to ſhow the 
time of the Day, is evidently nothing in the Clock 
7tjelf, but the Figure and motion of its Parts; and 
conſequently not any thing of a different ſort or 
kind from the Powers inherent in the Parts : 
Whereas Thinking, if it was the reſult of the Pow- 


ers of the different parts of the Machine of the 


Body, or of the Brain in particular, would be ſome- 
thing really inhering iu the Machine itſelf, ſpect- 
fically different from all and every one of the 
Powers of the ſeveral Parts out of which it reſult- 
ed: Which 1s an expreſs Contradiction, a ſuppo- 
ſing the Ff-@ to have more in it than the Cauſo. 
And therefore, though you are pleaſed to make 
uſe of it as a Similitude; yet in reality this Power 


of Thinking, which truly and properly inheres in 


its Subject, has not in any reſpect the leaſt ap- 
pearance of likeneſs to the Power of a Clock to ſhow 
the time of the day, which is merely an abſtrat 
complex Notion in the Man that beholds it, and 
3 nothing at all really in the Clock itſeli. 
y page 15. . | 
Ihn like manner, when you fay + it may be con- 
ceived that there may be a Power in all thoſe Pai ti- 
eles which compoſe the Brain, to contribute to the 


A of Thinking, before they are mited under that 


Form : though, while they are diſunited. they have 0 
more of onſc;onſneſs. than any Being which produces 
Sweetne[s in us (that is made up of Paits wherein dif- 
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5 ferent Powers inbere) when under a particular Form, 


has a Power to produce Sweetneſs in us, when its parts 
are diſunited and ſeparated ; you tall again into 
the ſame Fallacy. For the Power of a Bodyto 
excite in us the Idea of Sweetnels, is nothing elſe 
but a certain Figure and Motiengreſulting trom 
different Figures and Motiong, ot its original 
conſtituent parts; juſt as the Power of a Pin to 


cauſe Pain in us, is nothing but its L on and 
the ſharp Figure of its Point, reſulting rom dif- 
ferent Motions, Figures and Situations of its 
conſtituent parts. And if the Effect of the Pow- 
ers, by which the ſeveral particles that compoſe 


the Brain, contribute (as your Phraſe is tothe 
Act of Thinking, was likewiſe only the exciting of 
certain Thoughts in ſomething which was before a 


Thwaking Subſtance, your Similitude would have 
ſamething of likeneſs in it. But that Particles 
which in themſelves have no Thought, ſhould e- 
ver contribute any thing towards making the 
Substance, which they conſtitute,a Tbinling Be- 
ing; this I am ſure you can no more he able to 


clear from being an expreſs Contradiction ; 


(though I doubt not but you can argue upon it as 
acutely as any One; ) than if you thould under- 


take to prove, that a Solid Mats of Marble is 
made up ef Particles, which without having any 


Solidity themſelves, contribute by other un- 


known Powers to conſtitute a Solid Maſs ; or 
that a Foot-ſquare of any Matter, is madenp of 


Particles, which without having any Extention 
themſelves, contribute by other different and un- 


known Powers, to conſtitute an extended Solid 
Quantity. 
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And here I cannot but take notice, that beſides 


the Contrad:ciions before-mentioned, you have, by 


chooſing to annex Conſcioulneſs to ſo flux a Sub- 


| ſtance as the Brain or the Spirits in it, fallen into 


another very great Abſurdity. For 11 the Brain 
or Spirits be the Subject of Conſciouſneſs; and the 


Parts of the Brain or Spirits be (as they certainly 


very ſame Individual Conſcious Being who now re- 


are, whatever Queſtion may be made concerning 
any original Solid dtamina of the Body,) in per- 
petual flux and change; it will follow that That 
Conſciouſneſs, by which I not only Remember that 


certain Things were done many Years ſince, but 


alſo am Conſczons that they were done by Me. by the 


members them; it will follow, I ſay, that That 


Conſciouſneſs is transferred from one Subject to 
another; that is to ſay, that it is a real Quality 
which ſubſiſts without inhering in any Subject 

at all. . e 


But to return to the Argument before us. You 
{ſuppoſe that the Particles which compoſe the 
Brain, though themſelves void of Conſciouſneſs 


| when taken ſingly. may yet by other different 


Powers contribute towards the making up One 
Conſcious V hole. This J affirm to be, and I think 


I have proved to be, an expreſs Contradiction; 
an aſſigning more to the Eyed than was in the 


Cauſe; a making the V hoe bigger than all its 


Pats and Specifically different from All and every 
One of them. The occafion, the common ground 


and foundation of Mens Erring in this whole 


*Demon/r, Matter, I have * elſewhere largely diſcovered ; 


of the ge- 


Ing and At- 
krib. of 

God. Prop, 
8. Sed, os - - 


and ſhall here repeat what I think may be ſuffici- 


ent to ſatisfy an inquiſitive and unprejudiced 


Perſon. © Whatever can ariſe from, or be com. 


_ © pounded 
a 
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pounded of any Things; is ſtill only thoſe 
very Things, of which it was compounded : 

And if infinite Compoſitions or Diviſions be 
made eternally, the Things will till be but 
** eternally the ſame : And all their poſſible Ef- 
fects, can never be any thing but Repetitions 
of the ſame, For Inftance : All poſſible Chan- 
ges of Fignre, are ſtill nothing but Figu e | All 

poailible Variations, Compoſitions and Diviſions 
of Magnitnde, are till nothing but Muagnitud: | 
S All poſſible Compoſitions or Effects of Mo- 
tion, are ſtill nothing but mere Motion: All 
Compoſitions of Magnitude, Figure and Motion 
together, are ſtill nothing but Magnitnde, Figure 
and Motion : And how many other Qualities 
ſoever, known or unknown, the Particles of Matter 
be ſuppoſed to be indued wich; thoſe Qualities 
can never in any Compoſit-on or Diviſion pro- 
duce any new Power ſpecifically different from 
themſelves, unleſs a Canſe could give more to the 
Hfect than is in it ſelf, And conſequently, if 
the Matter of the Brain be the Subject in which 
Conſciouſneſs inheres, That Conſciouſneſs can- 
not poſhbly be the reſult of any other known or 
unknown Powers of the ſeveral conſtituent Parti- nf 
cles, but what muſt themſelves have been origi” | 139 
nally of the ſame Species, that is to ſay, fo many | 
ſeveral Conſciouſneſſes. That which has been 
apt to deceive Men in this Matter, is this; 
** that they imagin Compounds to be ſomewhat 
«© really | ſpecifically | different from the Things 
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of which they are compounded. Which is a _ } | 
<< very great miſtake. For all the Things, of 1 
© which Men fo judge; either, if they be really e "oY 


different, are not Compounds nor Effects of wha: 
Men judge them to be, but are ſomething to- 
G 4 *ta'l; 
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_ © tally diſtin&; as when the Vulgar thinks 


** Colours and Sounds to be Properties inherent 


„ in Bodies, when indeed nhey are purely 
Thoughts of the Mind: Or elſe, if they be 
** really Compounds and Effects, then they are 
not different, but exactly the ſame that ever 
** they were; As when two Triangles put to- 
gether make a Square, that Square is ſtill no- 
thing but two Triangles; or when a Square cut 
in halves makes two Triangles, thoſe two 
Triangles are ſtill only the two halves of a 
Square; or when the Mixture of Blew and 
Yellow Powder makes a Green, that Green is 
F* ftill nothing but Blew and Yellow intermixt, 
nas is plainly viſible by the help of Microſ- 
copes: And in ſhort, every thing by Compoſiti- 
on, Diviſion or Motion; is nothing elſe but 


7 
cc 
cc 


5 the very ſame it was before, taken either in 
** wholeor by Parts, or in different Place or Order, 


ſſo as to excite in our Minds different complex 


Notions,and occaſion new abſt: at Names of Things, 
but by no means to produce any new real Quali- 


ty in the Things themſelves, ſuch as Conſciouſneſs 


is agreed to be, inhering truly and properly in 


the Subject it is aſcribed to. 
The true ſtate of this Caſe, ſeems in brief to 
be This. Sometimes we conſider one and the 


fame Quality cf a thing, in different Circum- 
ſtances and Reſpects and with relation to other 
different things; which relation may be changed 


by the alteration or removal of thoſe other thing, 
and a new Effect be produced. without any alt. 


ration at all of the Thing it ſelf or any of its Quza- | 
lities; and yet then we give it a ew Name, and are 


apt ta think that new Nume a new Quality. Some- 
times we conſider ſeveral diſtinct Qualities 0! 
| different 
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different parcels of Matter, together; and, be- 
cauſe ſome new Effect is thereby occaſioned in 

ſome other Being, we give the imaginary Whole 
a2 new Name, and think that new Denomination a 
rem Quality. But with how little reaſon this is 
done, will abundlantly appear by the following 
Inſtances. The ſame particle of Matter, which 
makes a point in the Surface of a Globe, may, 
by other parts being ſhaved off, become the 
point ot the Angle of a Cube, without under- 
going any alteration it ſelt; and produce an 
effect, which it could not produce before: But 
is this truly a new Quality or Power in the Point 
t felt? Blue and Tellow Powder mingled together, 
_ eccaſion a new Effect, and are called by a new 
Name, Green: But is this really a new Duality 
er Power? is it not plainly the ſame two Qua- 
 Iities, which they had when ſeparate, acting ſill 
dſtinctly, as appears in 2 Microſcope? That 
perticular and determinate degree of Velocity in a 
| Wheel, whereby it turns once round preciſely in 
tuelve Hours, 1s that which you call the Power 
of a Clock to ſhow the time of the Day : and be- 
caiſe ſuch a determinate Velocity of Motion is 
made uſe of by Us for the Meaſure of Time, and 
hasan ahſtract Name given it to expreſs that uſe, 
is 11 therefore really a new Quality or Power di- 
ſtink from the Motion it felf? And. to men- 


 tionno more; When a Veigbt in one Scale of a Ba- 
lance, does, by taking out part of the Weight 
that vas in the other Scale, begin to p eh rate, 
whichit did not before; is this any new Quality 
or real Power in the Weight that is not altered 
different from what it had before ? 


(106) 


I ſhall obſerve but one Thing more upon this 


Head; and that is, that whereas I affirmed every 


Power or Quality that is or can be inherent in an 
Stem of Matter, to be nothing elſe than the Sum or 
Aggregate of ſo many Powers or Qualities of the ſame 

kind inbermg in all the Parts; meaning that the 
Powers inhering in the ſeveral Parts, muſt be of 
the ſame kind, or Species with that Per, which 
2s the reſult of the Whole, you ſeem all along to 
underſtand it as if I had aſſerted that the Power 


or Qualities inhering in the ſeveral Parts, muſt 


needs be all of the ſame kind or Species one wit) 


another; Thereby diverting your Reader fron 


the true ſtrength of the Argument, and perplei- 
ing him with that which has no relation to tle 
Queſtion : For whether the Powers of the ſevenl 
Parts be all of the ſame kind one with another, or 


of ever ſo different kinds one from another; that 
vhich I affirmed, 1s ſtill equally certain and ne- 


ceſſary; that the Power of the Whole, being lut 
the Sum or Mixture of the Powers of the Pæts, 


cannot poſſibly be of a different kind or Spe ies 
trom all the ſeveral Powers of the Parts, as 
Thinking is of neceſſity ſpecificially different fom 


all and every one of the Powers, known oz un- 


known, of Particles which are confeſſed to be void 
 * {4,2 12: of Thought. Wherefore when you ſay, * beought 


to have demonſtrated, if he would have proted the 

point he undertook to prove, that there can be no 
other power in any Syſtem of Matter, but wh is the 
Sum or Aggregate of Powers of the ſame kind; And 


pace 13. that 7 till ĩt is demonſtrated, that there can beno other 


Power in any H ſtem of Matter, but what isthe Sum 
or Aggregate of Powers of the ſame kind, it may as 
well be ſuppoſed that there are Powers of different 
kinds in different Particles of Matter ; And that 

| | PS 
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tis“ ſo far from being the Sum or Aggregate of Pow- 1574. 
ers of the ſame kind, that the new Power will be the 
Sum or Aggregate of Powers of a different kind, 
And that 1 the Poper of every Syſtem will not be + pae 15. 
the Sum of Powers of the ſame kind, but the Sum 
of Powers of different kinds: All this is entirely 
dkeſides the Purpoſe. TY 
Your Suppoſition, * that the Matter of which * de 16, 
m Egg confiſts, doth entirely conſlitute the young one; 
end that the Action of Senſation began under a par- 
ticular Diſpoſition of the Parts by Motion, without 
the Addition of an Immaterial and Immortal Soul; 
ʒ in every part contrary to all the Diſcoveries 
in Anatomy, and to all true Philoſophy : For {6 
fr is it from being true, that the Matter of the 
Eg, by any particular diſpoſiticn of its Parts 
by Motion, is formed into or entirely conſtitutes 
the young one, that it does not conflitute it at all, 
ne fo much as the Body of it; but only ſerves it 
fot noir iſoment and growth : It being as impoſſible 
thit the Organized Body of a Chicken ſhould by 
the Power of any Mechanical Motions be formed 
out of the unorgamzed matter of an Egg; as 
that the Sun, Moon and Stars, ſhould. by mere 
| Mceaniſm ariſe out of a Chaos. And that Sen- 
fatich ſhould be added to it by ariſing from a par- 
ticuln Diſpoſition of the Parts by Motion, is ſtill 
more impoſlible; becauſe it is ſuppoſing ſome- 
thing o come out of that, in which it never was: 
IJhan which, nothing in the World can be a more 
expreſs Contradiction. You think it ridiculous 
to recur to the Addition of an Im material and Im- 
mortal Hul: Let it be jo: I can as calily ſuppoſe, 
if you muſt needs have an Hypotheſis, that the 
immatenal Subſtance was not Add n 
N ä th 


tos) 


but was in it from the beginning, from the time 


that the Seminal Principle it ſelf of the Orga- 


nized Body was framed: And who ſhall tell us 
when That was? The deeper Diſcoveries every 
Age makes in Anatomy by Microſcopial Obſer- 
vations, the further all theſe things are found to 
be removed backwards from the ſearch and con 


mon Notions even of the moſt inquiſitive Men. 


Suppoſe therefore we could not frame any pro 
bable Hypotheſis at all, when and hom the imma 
terial principle of Senſation came in; yet why 
ought this to incline any Man to doubt the Truth 


_ of a certain Proof which ſhows him that there B 


ſuch a principle; any more than the difficulty 
(which 1s altogether as great an one) of framing 


an Hypotheſis how and whence the Organized Bo- 


dy came, make him disbelieve his Senſes which 


diſcover it to him? 


You tell me again, * that Thave not right'y eu- 
merated the known Powers of Matter. To prove 
which charge, you repeat what you had before ſid, 
concerning Aggregates of Powers of the ſame kyd 


whercin I have already ſhown that you lay ſteſs 


the Eye, 


upon that which is wholly foreign to the Queſſion. 
And what you add concerning the particular ex- 
ture of a Body, as being ſomething that is diffirent 


trom the AMagnitude and Motion of its Parts, aid on 


which 1 certain Powers, as the Pover of 
or inſtance, to be operated upon bn exte: - 


nal Oljjects, and to contribute to the Ad of i on; 
which Power, becauſe it ceaſes wholly uon the 
leaſt Alteration of the Texture of any pars of the 
Eye, tis evident does not mere in the Pants of the 
Syſtem, in the ſame Senſe with ZLrgmtude and 
Aletion: This allo js altogether foreign to the 
| AQaecſtion. 


6 

Queſtion. For the Eye's Power of Seeing, is not, 
as vour Argument ſuppoſes, one of thole Powers 
which I ranked under the et Head, that is, a 
Power which really inheres in the Syſtem, and 
conſequently in all the Parts of it; But it is one 
of thoſe Powers which I called the third ſort, viz. 
which are mere abſtract Names ſignifying certain 
Powers or Effects which do not at all reſide in the Sub- 
ject. For the Eye does not See, in the ſame Senſe 
as the Thinking Subſtance Thinks; But Seeing in 
the Eye, is what Magnetiſm is in the Load:-ftone ; 
not a real inherent Quality, but merely a Situa- 
tion of parts and pores, ſo as to be the occaſion 
ot an Effect wholly extrinſical to it ſelf, an effect 
produced in ſome other Subſtance by Rays tranſ- 
mitted through the pores of the Eye, juſt as the 
Magnetic Effluvia are through a Loadſtone, or 
Corn through a Sieve. So that you might ex- 
actly as well have compared the Power by which 
the Soul Thinks, to the Power by which a Sieve 
tranſmits Cor, as to the Power by which the Eye 
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You obſerve, * that Saying Conſciouſneſs is an in- page 15. 


dividual Power, is but ca'ling Conſciouſneſs by another 
Name, and not giving an acconnt of what Conſcionſueſs 
is, or wherein it conſiſts ; which is requiſite to demon- 
ſtrate from Conſciouſneſs, that Conſciouſneſs cannot be 
added to a Being that con of actually ſ*parats and 
diſtinct Parts. Tis true. my affirming Conſciouſueſs 
to be an individual Power, is not giving an ac- 
count of what Conſciouſneſs is; neither was it in- 
tendled to be fo. Every Man feels and knows by ex- 

perience what Conſciouſneſs is, better than an 
Man can explain it: Which 1s the Caſe of all 
fimple Ideas: And it is not at all necelfiry to 
define more particularly what it is; but abun- 
dantiy 
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dantly ſufficient that we know and agree what it 


75 not. viz. that it is not a multitude of diſtinct 


and ſeparate Conſciouſneſſes; in order to prove 
that it does not and cannot inhere in a Being, 
that conſiſts of a Multitnde of feparate and di- 


ſtmct Parts. You your ſelf acknowledge that the 


Tarts which conſtitute the Brain, are not ſeparately 
and diſtinctly conſcious ; that is, that the Con- 


ſciouſneſs of a Man, is not a Multitude of Conſci- 
ouſneſſes. but One. This is all that I ſuppoſe, 


when I call Conſciouſneſs an Individual Power ; 


and from hence I think it is proved ſtrongly, 
that Conſciouſneſs cannot reſide in a Being that 
conſiſts of a multitude of ſeparate and diſtinct 


parts: Becauſe if it could, it muſt neceſſarily fol- 


low, either that it would become a Multitude of 


diſtinct Conſciouſneſſes, contrary to the Suppoſi- 
tion which you your ſelf allow; or elſe that an In- 


dividual Quality of each ſingle particle, woulc 


Terms; orelle, that the Conſciouſneſs would be 
one Power reſulting from the contributing Powers 
of all the ſeveral teparate and diſtin Particles; 


become the individual Quality of every one of 


the reſt likewiſe, which is a Contradicticn in 


in which caſe, it would be, as I have before 


proved in enumerating the ſeveral kinds of Pow- 


ers, a mere abſtract Name or complex Noti-n, and 


not a real Quality reſiding in any Subject at all. 


t page 20. 


* page 21. 


"Tis therefore wholly without reaſon, that vou 
lay + Mr.Clerk's calling Conſcionſn-ſs an Individual 


Power, in bis Senſe of an Ini tra! Nrer, is ſup- 
poſing that Matter cannot ti ii: d that ven in- 


ſinuate to yonr Reader. * that Conſ immſmoſs being 


an Individual Power, in Mr. Clark s Snſv of thoſe 


Words, is ſuppoſing that it is a Per which can only 
refide in an Individual Being; to prove which be has 
| Not 
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not ſaid any thing, but barely by calling Conſctouſneſs 
an Individual Power, For an Individual Power, in 
my Senſe of the Word, does not mean in the D fi- 
nition a Power which can only refide in an individual 
Being; but it ſignifies One Power, in oppoſition 
to a Multitnde ; and I have proved that ſuch a Pow- 
er can only reſide in an Individual Being, (not 
by Suppoſing it, but) by reducing the contrary 
Suppoſition to an expreſs Contradiction. 


What you ſay again *, concerning Sums and * paze 22. 


Aggregates of Powers of the ſame kind; is repeat- 
ing the ſame miſtake, which I have before ſhown 


Fou to have fallen into, in underſtanding Powers 


of the ſame kind with one another, inſtead ot Powers 
of the ſame kind Cor Species] with the Whole that 


reſu'ts from them. 


You are plea ſed to entertain your ſelf and your 
Reader, upon my accuſing you with ſuppoſing 


 Sweetneſs to be in a Roſe. But I hope this win * 22 


appe ar very pardonable, ſince it ſeemed neceſſary 
to me to underſtand you as I did, becauſe I could 
not otherwiſe apprehend what you ſaid concerning 
itt, to be pertinent to your purpoſe. For you com- 
pared the Power which relate from the ſeveral 
Particles of a Roje, without being in the Particles 
themſelves ſeparately and fivgly; to the Power 
which refults from the ſeveral Particles of the 
Brain, without being in the Particles themſelves | 

{eparately and fingly : Now the Power which you 
ſay reſults from the diſpoſition of the ſeveral 
Particles of the Brain, is Conſciouſueſs reſiding in 

the Bram it ſelf : Either therefore by the Power 
_ reſulting from the diſpoſition of the ſeveral Par- 
ticles of the Roſe, you muſt mean Something e- 
fiding likewiſe in the Roſe it ſelf, or elſe your Si- 


militude 
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militude is not at all parallel. Now that Power 


which refides in the Roſe it ſelf, as Conſciouſneſs 


ſeveral conſtituent Particles of the Rele, can nei- 


does in the Brain, and yct belongs not to the 


ther be Magnitude nor Figure, ner Motion, for 


theſe belong to the ſeveral parts lingly ;) nor Tex- 
ture, (for That, fo far as it Gitiers from the for- 


mer, is nothing but a mere ait at Notion, and 


” nothing really in the thing it ſelt;) but muſt be 


either Sweetneſs it ſelf, or ſomething elſe equally 
unintelligible and inexplicable. If you will fay 
ycu mean a Power not reſiding in the Roſe at all, 
but reſulting from it, then, (be ſides that as ſaid 
before, it is not pertinent to your purpoſe.) what 
is this, but ſuppoſing a Power ſubſiſting without 
any Subject at all? a mere name? 


| In my Aſſert ion, that the Powers in a Roſe 
are nothing elſe but a Number of ſimilar Mo- 


tions or Figures, you * tell me there are two 


things to be proved. 1ſt. That the mere Figure 


and Motion of the pai ts of a Roſe, do produce, or 


are the ſole external cauſe of the Senſation canſed by 


them. 2dlv, That thoſe Motions and Figures are 


0 perfe@ly ſimilar. By Similar, I meant that they 
were ſo tar ſimilar, as the Smell or Colour of the 


ther you can find or conceive any thing elſe in 
the Roſe, which can be the cauſe of our Senſat v 


Roſe was ſimilar or homogeneous: But whether 
they be ſimilar, or no, is of no concern at all in 


the preſent Queſtion, unleſs you ſtill continue 
in your former miſtake about Powers of the ſame 
kind with one another, . inftcad of with the / Hole. 


And as to the other thing which you fay wants 


proof; I think I may appeal to your felt, whe- 
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on, beſides the mere — Figure, Situation, 
and perhaps Motion ot its parts. 


You find fault with me + for fins that + prge 24. 


Gravitation is the effect of the continued and re- 
gular Operation ot tome other Being on Matter; 
whereas, you think, it does xot appear but that Hu- 
ter gravitates by virtue of Powers ortgmally plac?.tn 
it by God, and is now left to itſelf to act by thaſe O. 
T71gin Powers. This Opinion of yours, I cannot 
but think, Sir, to be a greet miſtake in your Phi- 
loſophy. For when a Stone that was at Reft, does 
of it felf, upon its Support being removed, be- 
gin to fall downward; what is it that cauſes the 
Stone to begin to move? Is it poſſible to be an 
Effect produced without a Cauſe? Is it impel- 
led without any Impeller? or can a Law or Power, 
that is to fay, a mere abftra:t Name or Complex 
1V:tion, and not any real Being, impell a Stone 
and cauſe it to begin to move? In any other 
Caſe you would not doubt but this implied an 
abſolute Contradiction. 


II. When in my Anſwer to your frond Obje- 
Eton, I ſaid that thongh the want of Individu- 
ality is indeed the fole reaſon urge in the 
preſent Argument, why a Syſtem of Matter cannot 
think; yet that it oughit not therefore to be 
ſaid that Inviduality is the only thing required, to 
render a Being a proper Subject of 4 Power of 
Thinking; (Becauſe I would not ex-inde any g- 
ther Argument, by which other inq nſiti ve Per- 
ſons might prove other Conditions allo. as w-1l as 
Individuality. to be neceſſaty Requiſites in or- 
der to a Subject's being capable of Thinking) 
Yeu herevpen make the following Remark 

11 Y bea 


| * pag, 26, 
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ber this I obſerve that My Clark cans the Trith of 


my 1caſcring, pon the Suppoſiticn, that Induiduality is 
only required by him in a Subjed of a Power of Tbink- 
Ing; (you thould Fave added; and upon Sup- 
pe ſition alſo, that a Particle of Matter, couid 


be truly an Individual; ) bnt demes that I bave 


ary reaſon to infer that Individualny. is only requi- 
red, from the Want of Individuality's being the 
ſole reaſon urged why a Syſtem of Matter cannot ha ne 


a power of Thinking ; Which I camot belp thinking 


to be all one, till there is a Difference aſſigned between 
only required in the preſent Argument, and the ſole 
reaſe n urged in the preſent Argument. Now This 
is a very untair Obſervation : Becauſe the Diffe- 


rence to he aſſigned, and which I did aſſign ex- 


Lg Ne zo. 


of the Modes or Qualities of Immaterial Being, g 
feems indeed to have ſome Difficulties in it, but 


presfly, was between the ſole reaſon urged in the 


preſent Argument, and u hat was only required (not | 


in the preſent but) in any new Argument which O- 
thers might make ule of. 2 


III. TheQueftion concerning the“ Alterations 


not ſuch as any wav affect our preſent Argument. 
The Thing yon cbjceted was, that though the 


- Subſtance of the Soul were proved to be both 


Immaterial and Immortal, yet it would not fol- 


le that it muft be an Immortal Lili Sub- 
ſtance, becaule its Thinking might per'ſh, though 
its Sul ane did net. To this I Icply'd; that the 


HN of Thinking could no more be deſtrey'd by 
ary Natural Pcwer, than the Sulſance it ſelf; 


becauſe the Qualities cx Medes of any Subſtance 


not be ir g alterableotherwiſe, than by ſe me altera- 
tien in the Subſtance it ſelf; tis manifeſt that an 
Indiſccry ible Subſtance not being it {elf alterable 


by 


E 
by any natural Power, it muſt follow that neither 
can any of its Qnalities be altered by any natural 
Power. When therefore I ſaid that all its Quali- 
ties and Modes are utterly incapable of being 
affected in any meaſure, or changed in any degree, 
by any Tower of Nature, you had no reaicn 
to underſtand this, as if I had aſſerted, that 
an Indiſcerpible Sub ſtance could not be acted 
upon at all by any Power of Nature; But my 
meaning was, rÞat it could not be fo «&ed upon, 
as to deſtroy, change or alter any of its inherent 
Qualities or Powers ; which was „Il that the 
thing in Queſtion required me to prove. And 
that this was my meaning, you might have un- 
derſtood from the Comparifon I ufed, of the o- 
riginal and perfectly ſolid Particles of Mat- 
ter. For as thoſe Particles, being (not abſo- 
Jutely in themſelves, but) to any Power of Na- 
ture, indiſcerpible; are evidently incapable f 
having any of their Qualities or Properties al- 


FI tered m any meaſure by any Power of Na- 
> {| ture; that is, their Figure, their Magnitude, 
A their Hardnefs, and all the reſpective Effects or 
\ {| Powers depending upon theſe, can by no natural 


| means be changed ; anq yet you conld not 
| imagin me to mcan, but theſe Particles might 
be acted upon, might be ffrn by each other miglit 
be removed this way or that way, upwards or 
downwards ; all which makes no real alteration 
in them: So an indiſcerpible immaterial think- 
ing Subſtance, though it may be transferced from 
3.1 one part of the Univerſe to another, thoveh it 
22 may be aed upon by a multitude of things, 
- | thovghit may have different Ideas repreſent«d to 
1 | it, though the organs of the Senſes may at times 
e | teranſinit different Species or hinder them from 
= H 7 be⸗ 
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being tranſmitted to it; yet all this ma kes no- 
real Alteration either in the Subſtance or its in- 
herent Powers; nor can its Power of Thinking 
(which was the Thing in Queſtion) be deſtroy- 
ed or altered by theſe or any other natural Pow- 
ers; any more than the Mobility or Hardneſs of the 
original perfectly ſolid Particles of Matter can 
be de ſtroyed by any of their Actings one upon 
another, _ | 
There is ſtill leſs weight in what you add; 


e 30. * NM till Mr Clark bas a compleat Idea of both 


forts of Beings, | Material or Immaterial, and 
f their Powers and Operatiors one en ancther , it 


 impojeble for him, in Many Reſpe@s. to tell bom 


far they con affect one another's Operations. This 


is true indeed; but what follows from it > Be- 
cauſe, in Many Reſpe&s, I cannot tell how tar 
they can affect one another's Operations; does 
it therefore follow, that I cannot in any reſpect 
tell wherein they can not affect one another's 
Operations? All that I pretend to, 1s to deny 
the poſſibility of ſuch Effects, as plainly imply 
a Contradiction; and this, J preſume, I may be 
allowed to do, though Iwere in moft reſ pes iguo- 
rant how far Material and Immaterial Beings can 
affect cue another. 


As to the Power of God to deſtrov any Mode or 


Quality in an immaterial ind iſcerpible Subtance, 
I ſaid nothing concerning it. neither is our 
Queſticn at all concerned in it. But ſince you 


have thought fit to put the Queſtion whether, 


according to my Principles, God can deſtroy a 
NMede or Quality in an Immaterial Being, with- 


cut waking feme alteration in the Subſtance it 
ſelf; I cennct but take notice, that all the An- 


ſwers you have made for me to this Queſtion, are 
ſuch as I cannot approve, and that therctoreI am 
a Not 


1 
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not concerned in any of their Conſequences. The 
Anſwer I would make for my felt, is, that ſup- 
poſing God to deſtroy any Mode or Quality in an 
Inunaterial Being, it is reaſonable to 1magin that 
he muſt do it by making ſome ſuch Alterations in 
that Subſtance, as may be analogousor equivalent to 
altering the Diſpoſition of the Parts in a Material Sub- 
ſtance. But you ought not to have jumbled + theſe f. 3% 
two things together, (which I carefully diflin- 
guiſhed by — me to anſwer, that God 
muſt do it by making an Alteration in the Har ts 
of the Inmate; ial Subſtance (to which it is not pro- 
per to aſcribe any Parts,) and thence concluding 
that an Immaterial Subſtance is as diſcerpible by 
the Power of God, as a Material Subſtance. 
__ Laſily, you tell me * that atter all I make the * 26+ 34. 
Immaterial Thinking Subſtance to be in no other | 
Senſe Immortal, than I make the original folid 
Patricles of Matter to be indiſcerpible; that is to 
{ay, that the one is immortal and the other in li- 
cerpible, only with reſpect to the Powers of Na- 

ture; but that in reſpect to the Power ot God, 
neither is the one in iſcerpible, nor the other in- 
mortal. Your Expreſſions in this whole Section 
lie under ſo much Obſcurity, that I can hardly 
be ſure whether I underſtand you right or not. 
But if this be your Senſe; I conf.1s I do indeed 
make it fo; and I ſuppoſe no conſiderate Man 
ever made the Soul immortal in any other Sen. 
For though I believe it is not diſcerpible, even by 
the Power of God; yet he is undoubtedly able to 
deſtroy it, either by anmbil itine it, or perhaps by 
otherwiſe depr17ving it of all its Faculties, in ways 


Which we can know nothing ot. 


= „ 
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IV. To the Difficulties ariſing from the Suppoſi- & 
tion of Immateriality not excluding Extention; th 
I aniwer, N 
1. That all theſe Difficulties are wide of the u 
main Queſtion. For if the fore going Proof, that C 
Matter is incapable of Thinking, cannot be cl 
ſhown to be defective; it follows neceſſarily that > 
the Soul muſt be an Immaterial indiſcerpible Sub- 3 
ſaucr. But the Difſicultics that ariſe from any t] 
tollowing Hy potheſis concerning other Properties y 
of that Immaterial Indiſcerpible Subſtance, as H 
whether it be Extended or Unextended, whether it — 
ever acts wholly ſeparate, or always in ſome mate» | 
in Jebicie, finer or grofler, and the like; the C 


Dittcultics. I fav, that ariſe from any of theſe 
particular Hypothelss. affect only the particular F 
Hypctheſis, fim which they ariſe, and not at all 0 
the toregoing gereral Proci, I take it to be de- 1 
monſtrated, that the Soul is an nmaterial mdiſcer- - 
pible Subſtance: He that thinks the Difficulties 1 C 
ariſing trom the Suppoſition of that immate- 1 
rial indifcerpible Subſtance being Extended, to < 
be unſmmountable; may try if he can find \ 
tewer Difficulties in ſuppoſing it Unext-nded; And 0 
he that thinks the Difficult ies that ariſe from ſup- 0 
poling it Cet ended, are not to be got over; may N 
try to {vive the Difficulties that ariſe from ſup- 
poling it Entendede: but the main Argument 
remains firm cither way; and no difficulty ari- 
ſing from following Hypotheſes can be ſo great, as 
to leſſen the force of the foregoing poſitive Proof. 
2. But conceiving Immaterialty not to exclude {| 
Extenſion, and ſuppoſing the Difficulties ariſing | 
from that Hypothcſis to be ſuch as could not be 
clearly anſwered; yet this would not weaken the 
„„ HD | tore 
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foregoing Proof, unleſs that Argument could o- 
therwiſe be ſhown to be in it ſelf defective. For 
there are many Lemonſtrations even in abſtract 
Mathematicks themſelves, which no Man who 
underſtands them can in the leaſt doubt of the 
certainty of, which yet are attended with diffi- 
cult Conſequences that cannot perfectly be clcar- 
ed. The inite Divifibility of Quantity, is an 
initance of this kind. Allo the Eternity of God, 
than which nothing is more ſelf- evident; and 
yet the Difficulties conſequent upon it, are ſuch as 
have reduced moſt of the Schoolmen to entertain 
that univtelligible Notion of a Nunc Stam. And 
his Immenſity, attended with much the like Diffi- 
cultics. . 
3. But neither is this the true ſtate of the Caſe. 
For the Difficulties ariſing from the Suppoſit ion 
of Immaterial indiſcerpible Extention, are by no 
means like thoſe before mentioned. Space, 
(which you mphiloſophically call the meer ab{-nce 
of Bodies, and yet confeſs it to be poſitively infi- 
nite,) is without difficulty confeſſed by you to be 
an Inſtance of ſuch an Extention; An Extenſion 


whoſe Parts (1mproperly fo called; depend on pc. 


cach other for their Exiſtence, not only becauſe 
of its Infinity, but becauſe of the Contrad ici ion 
which a Separation of them manifeſtly won im- 
TI. And the only Thing required in the preſent 
caſe, is, to conceive that God can create a finite 
Subſtance, which ſhall not, like the ſolid, rigid, 
determined Extenſion of Matter, conſiſt of Parts 
which are actually fo many diſtinct Beings in- 
dependent on each other for their Exiſtence , 
but be a pubſiance perfectly and eflentially One, 
ſo that any Diviſion of it, ſhall neceſ- 
ſarily inter a Deſtruction of the Eſſence of that 
= Sub- 
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Subſtance. This muſt indeed be confeſſed to be 
4 conſiderable Difficulty: But if the Difficulties 
alifing upon any other Hypethe ſis, be (as they 
certainly are) at leaſt as great; nothing can thence 
be inteited to the werkeln g of the foregoing 
Prot. „ 1 

Your apply ing the Argument, by which I pro- 
ved that Matter could not Think, in the ſame 
Words, to prove that neither could Immaterial 


_8.bfance be capable of Thinking; is fallacicus 


F pag. 42, 


and gaz: 
p. 44. 


m tie taſt Sentence. For the Suppoſition of the 
Subſtance being by the Fower of God divided into 


to Ja t, which concerning Matter is confeſſed 
to be always pc ſlible, may concerning Immaterial 


Sub ſtance (even tho” Extenſion be not excluded) be 
denied to be potfible, as being a Suppoſition 
which deſtroys the very Eſſeuce of the ſubſtance 


„ 


V. As to your laſl Difficulty concerning Brutes, 
I aniwer, that your Disjunction is ſtill imper- 
fect, when you ſay * they muſt either neceſſarily 
be annihilated ſome time or other, or elite be 


_ capabic of Eternal Happincts as well as Mm. For 
tho they ſhould never be annihilated, yet why 


muſt they needs be capable of Eternal Happinc ſs 
ac well ; any more than their preſent Subſi- 
ſtirs. implies that they muſt needs be capable of 
the F. Pe. ations and Conditions of eternal Happ:- 
neſs, as wel! as H ? But what is all this, to our 
purpole ? Cannot God, if he pleaſes, cauſe them 
to periſh at the diſſolution of their Bodies? Or 
cannot he, i he plates, annihilate them at 
any other time, when he {hall fo think fit? Or 


cannot he, if he pleaſes, without ever annihi- 


_ lating them at all, diſpoſe of them into States 


{uitabl2 


ſuitable to their particular Natures; which yet 
may in no propriety of Speech be ſtiled a Capacidy 
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of eternal Happineſs, as that of Man is? 
Having thus at large indeavoured, to give you 


particular Satisfaction. in every one of the Diffi- 


culties you propoſed; I ſhall conclude with briet- 
ly repeating the Strength of the Argument, in a 
few plain and eaſy Propoſitions ; and fo leave it 
to the Judgment of the inquiſitive and impartial 
Reader. e 7 IM 


— —— 


— — 
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ATOTE ; h conſcicuſneſs in the following Propoſiti- 
ons, the Reader may under ſtand indifferently either 
the Reflex Act, by which a Man knows his Thoughts to be 
his cen Thoughts; (which i the ſtrift and propereſt Senſe of 
the Word ;) or the Direct Act of Thinking; or the Power 
or Capacity of Thinking; or (which is of the ſame import,) 
ſimple Senſarion ; or the Power ot Self- Motion, or of be- 
 ginning Motion by the Will: The Argument holding equally 
in ail or any of theje Sen es; as has been before ſaid. | 
Every Syſtem of Matter conſiſts of 3 
Multiticle of diſtin& Parts. 
This, I think, is granted by all. 
ng : 
Every real Quality inheres in ſome Sub- 
_ T7 7 1 
This alſo, I think, is granted by All. For 
whatever is called a Quality, and yet inheres 
net in any Subject, mult either ſubſiſt of it ſelt; 
and then it is a Subſance, not a Quality; or elle 


— 


it is nothing but a mere Name. 


111. No 
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No Individual or ſingle Quality of one 


particle of Matter, can be the Individuil or 
 fongle Quality of another particle. 
Ihe Heat of one particle, is not the Heat of 


another. The Gravity, the Colour, the Figure, 
of one particle, is not the ſame individual Gra- 


vity, Colour, or Figme of another particle, The 


nſcionſneſs or Senſaticn of one particle, (ſup- 
poſing it to be a Quality of Matter,) is not 
the Conſcionſneſs or Senſation of another. If it 


Was; it would follow, that the fame thing 


could be Two, in the ſame ſenſe, and at the 
ſame time, that it is but Oe. 


Note, From hence may be drawn an evident 


Confutation of that abſurd Notion which Mr. 
Hobbs ſuggeſts in his Phyſicks, (chap. 25. Sect, 
F.) that All Matter is effentially endued with 
an obſcure actual Henſe and Perception, but that 


there is required a Number and apt Compoſi- 


tion of parts to make up a clear and diſtinct Sen- 
fation or Conſciouſneſs. For from this Notion 
it would follow, that the reſulting Senſtion 
or Conſczouſneſs at laſt, being but One diſtinct 
Senſation or Conſciouſneſs (as is that of a Man:) 
the Senſation or Conſcronſneſs of every One of the 
conſtituent particles, would be the individual 


Senſation or C Nc iouſneſa of All and Each of the 


reſt. 
Every rea! Simple Quality, that reſides 


in any 20 he material Syſlem, reſides in All 


the Parrs of that Syſtem. 
The /Tagnitude of every Body, is the Sum of 


the ALgnitudes of its ſeveral Pmts, The M. 
| | ti 
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„ 
tion of every Body, is the Sum of the Motions* Note, by 
of its ſeveral Parts, The Weight of every Body, t here, 


1s the Sum of the Weights of its ſeveral Parts. 3 
| The * Heat of every Body, 18 the Heat of its on which 
ſeveral Parts, The Colour of every Body is the cauſes in 
Cclonr of its ſeveral Parts. And the ſame is uni- 3 Sea⸗ 
2 lation of 
verſally true of every Simple Quality reſiding in year ; Ex 
avy Sem. For refiding in the V hole, and not Cotour,tha 
reſiding in the Parts, is reſiding in a Thing, and Magnitude 
1 he ſame ti and Figure, 
not reſidiug in it, at the lame time. 1 
| : | which _ 
| > my cauſes par- 
_ Every real compound Quality, that reſides ricular 4 
in any whole material Syſtem, is a number 0 
of ſimple Qualities refiding in all the Parts ted to us; 
of that Syſtem; fone in one part, ſome ©* 
in another. 5 
Thus in the Inſtance of nixt Cours; When 
the Simples, Blue, ſuppoſe, and Tellow, make 
the I hole appear Green; In this Caſe, That 
Tor tion of the Syſtem, in which any one of the 
particular Simple Qualities reſides, is a Whole 
Syſtem with reſpect to that Quality, and the 
Quality reſiding in it, reſides in the ſeveral 
 Paiticles of which That Portion of the Syſtem is 
couſtituted: And ſo of the reſt. 
Every real Quality, Simple or Compound, 
that reſtuts from any whole material Syſtem, 
but does not reſide in it, that is, neither in 
All its diſtinct parts, nor in All the parts of 
ſome Portion of it, according to the Expli- 
cation of the two foregoing Propoſitions; 
is the Mode or Quality of fome Other Sub- 
Pance, and not of That. 


All 
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All ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, Heat,Co- 


leur, Smell, Taſſe, Sourd, and the like, are of 


this kind; being in reallity not Qualities of 

the Bodies they are aſcribed to, but Mo. les of 

the Mind that perceives them. 

5 „„ 

Every Power, Simple or Compound, that 
reſults from any whole material Syſtem, 
but does not refide in it, that is, in all its 
parts, in the manner before explained; nor 
yet reſides in any Other Subſtance, as its 
Subject; is no real Quality at all; but mul} 
either be it ſelf a real Subſtance, (which 
ſeems unintelligible;) or elſe it is nothing 
but merely an 45ſtract Name or Notion, as 
_ all Univerſals are. 35% 0. 


Thus the Power r:fulting from the Texture 
of 2 Roſe, to excite in us the Senſation of 


Sweetneſs, is nothing but an abſirat Name, 


ſignitying a particular Motion and Figure of 
certain parts emitted. The Power of a Clock 


to ſhow the Hour of the Day, 1s nothing but 


one new Complex Name, to expreſs at once the 


ſeveral Motions of the parts, and particularly 
the determinate Velocity of the laſt Wheel to 
turn round once in twelve Hours: Upon the 
ſtopping which Motion by the Touch of a Fin- 
ger or any other Impediment, without making 
any alteration at all in the Number, Figure, 
br Diſpoſition of the Parts of the Clock, the 
Power wholly ceaſes: and upon removing the 
Impediment, by which nothing is reſtored but 


mere Notion, the Power returns again, which 


is therefore no new real Quality of the Whole, 
but only the nere Hlotion of the Puts. The 
Power 


3 
Power of a Pin to prick, is nothing diſtinct 
from its mere Figure permitting it to enter 
the Skin, The Pewer of a Weight in one 
Scale of a Balance, to aſcend or deſcend, up- 
cn increaſing or diminiſhing the Counterpoiſe 
in the other Scale; is not a new real Duality, 
diſtinct from its abſolute Gravity, though it 
eccaſions a new Effect; there being no Altc- 
ration at all made in the Veight it ſelf. The 
Power of the Eye to ſee, is not a real Quality 
ot the Whole Eye, but merely an abſtra# Name 
fgnitying a Tranſmitting and Retracting of 
the Rays of Light in a certain manner through 
its ſeveral Parts; Which Effect, by the interpo- 
ſit ion or removal of an Opake Body, is deſtroy- 
ed or renewed, without any Alteration at ail 
in the Eye it ſelf. A Key, by having many 
neu Locks made fit to it, acquircs a new Power 
of producing Effects, which it could not be- 
fore; and yet no new real Quality 1s produced, 
nor any Alteration at all made, in the Key 
it ſelf. And fo univerſally of all Powers of 
this kind. If theſe Powers were any thing elle, 
but mere al ſtraſt Names; they would ſignify 
Qualities ſubſiſting without any Subject at all; 
that 1s, ſuch as muſt themſelves be diſtinct Sub- 
flances. Which is unintelligible, 
3 3 
Conſcionſneſs is neither a mere abſlraF 
Name, (ſuch as are the Power mentioned in 
Prop. VII; nor a Perser of exciting or occa- 
onimg different Modes in a fhreien Subſtance, 
( uch as are all the ſenfble Qualities of Bo- 
dies, Prop. VI; ) but areal Quality, truly and 
properly inherent in the Subject itſef, toe 
Thanking Subſtance. | if 
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Tf it was a mere abftraft Name; it would be 
nothing at Il in the Pe ſen that Thinks, or 
in the Thinking Subſtance it ſelf; but only a 
Not ion framed by the imagination ot ſome 
Other Being For all thoſe Powers which are 
only abftrat Names, are not at all in the Things 
whoſe P:wers they are called; but arc only No- 
tions framed in Imagination, by the Mind that 
obſerves, compares and reaſons about different 
Objects without itſelf 8 

If it was a Power of exciting or occaſioning 
different Modes in a foreign Subſtance ; Then 
the Pewer of Thinking muſt be before in that 
foreign Subſtance; and that foreign Subſtance 
alone would in reality be Conſcious, and nct 
This which excites the different Modes in 
That foreign Subftance. For the Power that is 

in one Subſtance, of exciting different Modes 
in another Subſtance ; preſuppoſes neceſſarily 
in that other Subſtance the Foundation of thoſe 
Modes. Thus in the Caſe of all the ſenfible Dna- 
litizs of Bodies; the Power of Thinking is be- 
forehand in that Being, wherein thoſe Quali- 
ties excite or occaſion different Modes of 
Thinking. 


It remains therefore that it muſt of neceſ- 


ſity be a real 2 nal ity, t1 wy and prope ly mberings 
in the Subject it / elf, the ILinſ ing Sul ſtance; there 
being no other Species of Powers or Qualities 
Teft, to which it can pc ſſibly be referred. And 
this indeed is of itſelf as evilent by every 
Man's Experience, as it can be rendred by any 


Explication or Proof whatſoever. 


No real Quality can reſult from the Com- 
poſition of different Quaiities, ſo as to be a 


new 
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new Quality in the ſame Subject, of a dif- 
ferent Kind or Species from all and every 
one of the Component Qualities. 


If it could, it would be a Creation of Some- 
thing ont of Nothing From compound Motions, 
can ariſe nothing but Motion: From Magni- 
tudes, nothing but Magnitude : From Figures, 


nothing but Fignie : From compoſitions of Mag- 
nitude, Figure and A otion together; nothing but 


Magnitnde, Figure and Motion : From Mechanical 
Powers, nothing but Mechanical Powers: From 
a compolition ot Colours, nothing but Colour; 
which it ſelf (as appears by Microſcopes) 


is ſtill the ſimple Colom s of which it was com- 


pounded. From mixtures of Chymical Liqnors, 
nothing but Fei ments; which are only mere 


Motions of the particles in mixing, fuch moti- 
ons as ariſe from the placing of Iron and a Load- 


Stone near each other. Gravity, is not a Quality 
of Matter, ariſing from its Texture or any 
other Powers in it; but merely an Endeavour to 


Motion, excited by ſome foreign Force or Power. 


Magnetiſm and Electricity, are not new Quali- 
tics, reſulting from different and unknown 
Powers; but merely emiſſions of certain ſtreams 
of Matter, which produce certain determinate 
Motions. Compoſitions of Colours, can never 


contribute to produce a Sound ; nor compoliti- 


ons of Magmtude and Figure, to produce a Ho- 
tion; nor neceſſary and determined Motions, to 


produce A f. ee and indete; mined Power of Self Mo- 
tion; nor any Mechanical Powers What ſoever, 


to produce a Power not Mechanical. And the 


ſame muſt of neceſſity hold univerſally true, of 
. all Qualities and Powers whatſobever, whethec 


known or unknown: Becauſe otherwiſe, 2s 


at. 
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hath been before ſaid, there would in the Com- | 
pound be ſomething created out of Nothing. 


Conſciouſneſs therefore being a real Quali- 
ty, (Prop. VIIL) and of a Kind ſpecifically 
different from all other Qualities whether 
known or unknown, which are themſelves 
acknowledged to be void of” Conſciouſneſs ;, 
can never poſhbly reſult from any Compoli- 
tion of {uch Qualities. 


 Thisis as evident from the bring Propo- 
ſitions, as that a Sound cannot be the reſult of 

a Mixture of Co'ours and Smells; nor Extenſion 
the reſult of a compoſition of parts un?xtended, 
nor Solidity the reſult of parts not ſolid; what- 
ever other different Qualities, known or un- 


| known, thoſe conſtituent parts may be ſuppo- 
ſed to be endued with. 


=» © 

No Individual Quality can be transferred 

from one Subject to another. 
This i Is — by All. 
XII. 

The Spirits and Particles of the Brain, 
being Loſe and in perpetual Flux, cannot 
— be the ſeat of that Conſcionſueſs, 
by which a Man not only remembers things. 
done many years ſince; but alſo is Conſci- 
ous that He himſelf, the ſame Individual Con- 
ſcious Being, was the Doer of them. 

This follows evidently from the foregoing. 


XIII. 


Il, 
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XIII. 
The Conſciouſneſs that a Man has at one 
and the fame time, is One Conſciouſneſs ;, 
and not a Multitude of” Conſciouſneſſes ; as 


the Solidity, Motion, or Colour of any piece 


of Matter is a Moltitude of diſtinct Solidi- | 
ties, Motions, or Colours; 


Thas is granted by All, who deny has ths 
particles of the Brain, which they ſuppofe to 
conftitute a Confcious Subſtance, are them 
ſelves each of them Conſcious. 


XIV. 


Conſciouſneſs therefore cannot at all relide 


ih the Subſtance of the Brain, or Spirits, 
or in any other material Syſtem as its Sth. 
je ; but muſt be a Quality of ſome Inma— 


terial Subſtance. 


This follows neceſſarily from the foregoing 
Propoſitionscompared together. For ſince every 


poſſible Power of Matter, whether known or 
unknown, muſt needs be either, 1, a real 
Quality of the Matter to which it is aſcribed ; 


and then it muſt inhere in the ſeveral diſtin | 


parts; Or, 2dly a Power of exciting or occa- 
fioning certain Modes in ſome other Suſſect; 
and then it is truly the Quality, not of the 
Matter, but ct that other Suvjz : Or, zdly; a 
mere ab fr act Name or Notion of what is, proper- 
ly ſpeaking, no real Quality at all, and in- 
heres in no real Subject at all: And C onſciouſ- 


neſs is acknowledged to be none of theſe: It 


follows unavoidably, that it muſt of neceſſity 
be a Quality of fome [mmaterial Subſtance. 


1 = oe 
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XV. 

Dimculties that arife afterwards, con- 
cerning Other Qualities of that Immaterial 
Subſtance, as whether it be Extended or 
Unextended ;, do not at all affect the preſent 
Argument. . 5 
For thus even abſtract Mathematical De- 
monſtrations; as thoſe concerning the Infinite 
Diviſibility of Quality, the Eternity of God, and 
his Immenſity, have almoſt inſuperable Difti- 
culties on the other ſide: And yet no Man, 
who underſtands thoſe Matters, thinks that 
_ thoſe Difficulties do at all weaken the Force, 
or dimimſh the Certainty of the Demorn- 

ſtrations. 


A Third 
DEFENSE 
OF AN 

ARGUMENT 
Made uſe of in a 
Letter to Mr D O DW E L, 


to prove the Immateriality and Natu- 
ral Immortality of the SOUL. 


In a Letter to the Author of the Reflexions 
on Mr Clarke's Second Defenſe, Sc. 


n 


The Third Edition. 
Arguments ſeldom work on Men of Wit and Learning, when 
they have once engaged themleives in a contrary Opinion. 
| Mr. tiobhs. 
We have as much Reaſon to be ſatisſied wich cur Notion of 
Immaterial Spirit, as with our Notion cf Body; and the 
| Exiſtence of the One, as well as the Other. For it being no 
more a ConrradiRtion that Thinking ſhould exiſt teparace and 
 independear from Solidity, chan it is a Conrrad ion that 
Solidity ſhould exiſt ſeparate and independent from Thinking ; 
they being Both bur Simple Ideas, independent oe from 
anhother; And having as clear and diſtinet Ideas in us, of 
Thinking, as of Solidity; I know not why we may not as 
well allow a Thinking thing without Solid it), that is, Imma- 
terial, to exiſt; as a Solid thing without thinking, that, is, 
Mutter, to exiſt. Mr Leck's Eflay. Book II. C/. 23. S. 32. 


Printed in the Year 1718. 
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DEFENSE 
OF AN 
ARGUMENT, Cc. 


/ { T 
N my Laſt Reply I perſuaded my ſelf I had 
ſet the Queſtion between us in fo clear a 
Light, that there would have been no need 
of any new Debate, or of giving our Readers 
any further trouble in this Matter. But ſeeing 
you have found out a ſeemingly new Diſtinct ion, 
by which you ſtill indeavour to evade the Force of 
the Argument ; And, though your Evaſion ſeems 
to Me indeed extreamly flight, yet ſeeing you 
have thought fit to inſiſt upon it in ſuch a manner, 
as if you your ſelf really believed there was ſome 
Strength and Weight in it; I ſhall indeavour to 
gratify the ſincere Defire you profeſs to have of 
diſcovering the Truth, by ſhowing briefly the 
weakneſs and inconcluſiveneſs of what you have 
advanced in your Reflexzons. 


In order to prove that Thinking cannot poſſibly 

de a Quality or Power of Matter; I ſaid that all the 

| Qualities or Powers, * either Are in Matter, 
| 2 1 


of of ou inber ing, in any Subject. Which like- 
WI: 
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whether they be known or unknown ; or are 
2 Aſcribed to it; muſt of neceſſity be 
8 3 

1/7. Real Qualities, truly and properly inher- 
ing in the Subject to which they are aſcribed: 
Such as are Magnitude and Motion in Matter. Theſe 
are always the Sums or Aggregates of Powers or 


Qualit ies of the ſame Kind, inhering diſtinctly in 
the ſeveral Parts of the Material Subject. Which 


not being true of Thinking, tis manifeſt that 
Thinking cannot be a Power or Quality of this 
Sort, inhering in a Syſtem of Matter. | 

Or 2dly. Qualities, not really inhering in the 
Subject to which they are uſually aſcribed, but 
being indeed Modes excited and reſiding in ſome 


_ other Subject: Such as are Colours, Sounds, and all 


thoſe which are commonly called the Senfilile 


Qualities of Matter. Theſe do not exiſt at all in 


That Subject to which they are uſually aſcribed ; - 
but in fome Other Subject. And this alſo not 


being applicable to Ti inking, tis manifeſt there- 
fore that Thinking cannot be a Power or Quality 


of this Kind, in a Material Subject. 


Or zd). Qualities, not really inhering in any 


Subject at all, but being mere Abſtract Names, of 


external Denomivations, to expreſs certain com- 
plex Ideas framed in our Imaginations ; or cer- 
tain general extrinſick, and relative Effects, pro- 
duced upon particular Syſtems of Matter by to- 
reign Agents; or certain Diſpoſitions of the par- 
ticular Syſtems of Matter, requiſite towards the 
producing of thoſe Effects. Such as are Maynetiſm, 


Fledtric ity, Atiration,Re flexibility, Refrangibalit y, and 


the like. Theſe have no real exiſtence by way 


viſe ſince it cannot be ſaid of Thinking, tis 5 
Os 2 25 TITS Vs T . nifeſt 
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ni feſt that Thinking cannot be a Power or Quality 
in a Material Syſtem, of this Kind neither. 


You grant that Thinking, for the Reaſons I 
urged, cannot be a Power or Quality of any of 
Theſe Kinds: But you Diſtirgniſb upon the Firſt 
Sort; and allege, 8 3 

That there are ſome Real Qualities, truly and 
properly inhering in the Subject to which they are 
— ; which yet are not, like Magnitude and 
Motion, Sums or Aggregates of Powers or Qua- 
litiesof the ſame Kind, inhering diſtinctly in the 
ſeveral Parts of the Subject: And that therefore 
Thinking, though it be not an Aggregate of Pow- 
ers of the ſame Kind, may yet nevertheleſs be a 

Real Quality inhering in Matter 
That Numerical Powers, or particular and Indivi- ex. p. 
dual Modes, are ſuch real inherent Qualities, re- 18 & 20. 
ſiding in a Syſtem of Matter. without inhering 
diſtinctly in its ſeveral Parts: in contradiſtinction 
to generical Powers, ſuch 2s Magnitude and Motion, 
which you acknowledge to be the Sums of the 
Maenitudes and Motions of the ſeveral Parts. 
| That , for Inſtance, the Power of the Eye. to con- p42. 14. 
tribute to the att of Seeing; the Powerofa Cock, to 
ſhow the hour of the Day; the Power of a vjicalpag, 15. 
Inſtrument, to produce in us harmonious Sounds; —* 
the particular Figures in Bodies, ſuch as Rowd1:[5p,, 1 ;, 

or $quareneſs ; and particular or individual Mode: 
of Motion, are ſuch Numerical Powers, not at all re- Hag. 17, 
ſalting from any Powers of the ſame Niud inhering & 20. 
in the Parts of the Syſtem : And that Thinking 
therefore in like manner, not being an Aggregate 
of Powers of the ſame Kind, may vet inhere in a 
Syſtem of Matter, as one of theſe Numerical or In- paz, 21. 
dividual Modes of ſome Generical Power. 


14 That, 


Pag. 19. 


pag. 19. 
Pag 20. 


f f P. 2 5. 


P48 25. Exiftence of Roundneſs, or any other Numerical 


Pag. 25. g 


Beg. 25. 


{ 
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That, upon this Suppoſition, of Thking being 3 
Numer ical Mode of ſome Generical Power of Matter; 
it may be conceived, that as the Roundeſs of a Bo- 
dy, is not the Sum of the Roumdne ſſes of the Fats; nor 
the Synareneſs of a Body, the Sum of the Squarenef= 

ſes of the Parts; nor the Power of a Muſical Inflru- 
ment to cauſe an harmomous Sound, the Sum of Powers 


of the ſame Kind in the Parts ſmgly conſidered ; nor any 


particular Mode of Motion, the Sum of the ſame 


Modes of Motion in all the ſeveral Parts; So the 
Cenſciorſneſ that imberes ina Syſtem of Matter, may 
yet not be the Sum of the Conſciouſneſ5gof the Parts. 
That the Argument therefore drawn from Con- 
ſeroufneſs not being made up of ſeveral Conſciouſ- 
xeſſes, concludes no more againſt the poſſibility of 
its reſiding in a Syſtem of Matter; than the like 
Argument would con lude againff the poſſibility of the 


Mode, in a Body. 


For Roꝛmdne /s no more conſiſts of ſeveral Roundneſ- 
ſes, than Thinking or Conſciouſneſs does of ſeveral 


Conſc iouſne ſſes. 5 
And Roumdne ſs is as ſpecifically different from other 


Figures of which it may be compoſed, as Conſc i- 


 ouſneſs is from a Circular Moticn, 


So that Senſation may be co nceived to be in the 
Partsof an Animal 's Bod v, juſt as Roundneſs is in the 


| Parts that compoſe a Round Body : Each Part has as 
much of Senſation, ſingly conſidered ; as each Part of a 


Round Body, bas of Rouudyeſs And when the Pa: ts 
are duly diſpoſed, whole Thinking is performed, as 
whole Roundneſs exiſts by the Con/un tion of Parts. 

For Conſciouſneſs, being ſuppoſed tu be a real Nu- 


merical Power, ſuch as Roundneſs is; may reſu't from 


the Compoſition of different Qualities, as Renndne 
dces from different Species of Figure : And is conſe- 
Fro es er EE 44 quent!) 
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_ quently a new Quality in the ſame Subject, of a diffe- 
rent Kind or Species from all the component Qualities 
conſidered together, „ 
Wherctore, though Conſciouſneſs be a real Quality, pag. 35. 
and different from all other Qualities, whether known 
or unknown, which are themſelves acknowledged to be 
void of Conſciouſneſs, yet it may reſult from ſuch Qua- 
lities as ſingly conſidered are voi! of Conſciouſneſs ; In 
like manner as Roundneſs is a rea! Quality ſpecifical- 
ly different from other Qualities void of Roundneſs, 
and yet may be the reſult or Compoſition of ſuch Qua- 
8 Shs 
| That Conſcicuſneſs may be confider'd particu- pag. 19. 
larly, as an individual Mode or Species of Motion. 22 & 26. 
For, as nothing more goes to the Compoſition of 
Romndneſs, than the Conjunction of ſeveral Furticles bas. 26. 
not fmgly endued with Roundneſs ; ſo upon This Sup- | 
poſes, nothing more needs go to the Power of 
Thinking, than the Conjum@ion of ſeveral Particles not 
each endued with That Species of Mction called Think- 
ang. . 


This, if T underſtand you aright, is the Sum 
and full Strength of what you have urg d in your 
Ro flexions. = Jo. 

And to This, I anſwer as follows. 


It is abſolutely impoſſible and an evident Con- 
tradiction, that any Real Quality ſhould truly 
and properly inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, with- 
out being the cum or Aggregate of a Number of 
Powers or Qualizies, reſiding diſtinctly in the ſe- 
veral Parts of the Syſtem, and being always of 

TS the ſame Kind with the Whole that reſults from 
them. For, as the Subſtance it ſelf of a Syſtem of 
- Matter, is nothing but the Sum of its Parts, exi- 
FF $a 9 | fling 
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ſting diſtinctly and independently from each o- 


ther; and the Whole cannot but be of the ſame Kind 


with the Parts that conſtitute it: So no Power or 


Qrality of the Subſtance can be any thing elſe, but 


the Sum or Aggregate of the Powers of the ſe- 
veral Parts; and That Sum or Aggregate, with- 
out a Creation of ſomething out ot Nothing, can- 
not but be of the ſame Kimd with the Powers that 
conſtitute it. If the Parts of the Subſtance be ſimi- 


lar, then the Syſtem it ſelf is an wnform or ho- 
mogeneous Subſtance: If the Parts be diſimilar, then 


the Subſtance is diform or Heterogeneous : But ftill 
always of the ſame Kind or Kinds with the Parts 
that compole it. In like manner, if the Powers 
of the ſeveral Parts of the Syſtem be ſimilar, 
the Power of the Whole will be a ſimple and 


miform Power : If the Powers of the ſeveral 


Parts be diſimilar, the Power of the Whole 
will be a compound difform Power: But till al- 
ways neceſſarily of the ſame Kind or Kinds with 
the Powers of which it is compounded. Since 
therefore you acknowledge Thinking to be a Pow- 
er not compoſed of a Multitude of Thinkings ; 
and 'tis evident (as ſhall in the ſequel be made 


fally appear) that no Powers void of Thinking, 


can be of the ſame Kind with the Power of Think- 
ing, ſo as to be Parts of it, and that from a Com- 
poſition of Them the Power of Thinking may a- 
riſe ; it follows that Thinking is not a Power made 


up at all of Parts, and conſequently that it can- 


not reſide in a Subſtance that conſiſts of diſtin 


and independent Parts, ſuch as all Matter is 


confeſſed to be. 


For the clear explication of which whole Argn- 
ment, and to yindicate the Notion from all the 
| | | Ob- 
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S #ES differ ſpecificaity From All Sg ares; but not 


. 
Objections and pretended Inſtances you have 
brought to the contrary; it is to be obſerved, that 


the Terms, Kind, and Species, and of the ſame Kind 


or Species, are very ambiguous Terms, and uſed 
in great Variety of Significations : Though a- 
mong Men who ſeek Truth, and indeavour to ex- 


3 preſs themſelves with the greateſt clearneſs they 


can, and are willing to underſtand each others 
meaning; they do nat often cauſe any conſidera- 
ble Miftakes. KA. 2 


For Example: Tis an evident Truth, that A 


Uircles of four foot Diameter, are of one and the ſame 
_ Kind or Species; and this is what the Logicians 


call Species ſpec ialiſima. Tis true in another 
Senſe, that All Circles Whatever, are of the ſame 
Species:In another Senſe that All curvilinear Figures, 


| are of the ſame Species: In another, that All plain 
Figures both ftreight-lined andcurvilinear, as oppoſed 
to ſolids, are of the ſame Species: And in another, 


that All Figures whatſoever, whether plain or ſolid, 
are of the ſame Kind or Species; as contradiſtin- 
guiſhed from Motion or Thinking, or from any 
thing elſe of a totally different Kind. This 1s 
what they call the Gems generalins. And beyond 


This, it is nei her True nor good Senſ?, nor can 


it in any manner be ſaid, that Figure and 
Motion, or Figure and Colour, or Figure and 
Thenght, are of the ſame Kind; Becauſe there is 
nothing Common in their Idea s, by which they 
can be ranked or compared together : fave only 
as they are all comprehendec perhaps under the 
mere Abſtra& Name of Quality in general. 

In like manner; Al. Squares of two foot diameter 


are ſpecifically different from All Squares of one foot 
diameter; but not in the fame Senſe, nor ſo much, as 


Both are from Pura ll gramm And A Prra ele- 


ſo, 


„e 25, 
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DO, as Both do from Triangles: And All Triangles dif- 


ter ſpecifical.y from All quadrilateral gþ Figures ; but 
not ſo, as Both do from Spheres or Cylarders : And 
Spheres orCylders differ ſp@eficallytrom allStieight- 
lined Figures; but not ſo, as They and AllOther Fi- 


gures ditter from Motion, or from a Taft or a Sound, or 


as Figure or Motion does from a Thongbt. Which makes 
it appear by the by, with what Truth and Senſe 


vou affirm, that Roundneſs Is as ſpecfically different | 


from all other F igures as Conſcion neſs is from a Circu- 


lar Motion; That is, that a Circle differs from an E. 


Im; and not only fo, but as it does alſo from 


would expreſs it, that the Species 122 differs 


lipſs (ſuppoſe) or from a Purabola, not only as much 
as it differs from a ( ube, hut even as much as it dif- 
fers from the Reaſon of a Man: Or, as Logicians 


as much from the Species next and immediately 
ſuperiour to it, as it does from the Genus genera- 


any thing that is not ſo much as included even in 
(( o . 
Again: All light Blue Colours differ ſpecifically 


from All Dark Blues; but not fo as Both do from 


Tellow or Scarlet : And Scarlet differs ſpecifically 
from Blue ; but not fo, as Both do from the Sound 


of a Trumpet. 


Now to apply This to our preſent Queſtion. 


When I affirm that every real Power or Quality 


inhering in a Syſtem of Matter, myſt of neceſſity 
be the Sum or Aggregate of Powers of the ſame 
Kind reſiding diſtinctly in the ſeveral Parts of 


that Syſtem ; tis maniteſt that by this Term, of 


the ſame Kind, is not to be underſtood the Species 


Eat tis an Aggregate of Cubic feet, but of o- 
- Fg | ther 


ſpecialiſima, but ſome of the Species generaliores. 
For Example: When I ſay the Mygnitude of a 
Cubic Foot of Gold, is the Sum or Aggregate of 


the Magxitudes of its parts; I do not mean to ſay, 
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ther Magnitudes which conſtitute a Cubie foot, 
and which are of the ſam? Kind with it, in the 
Senſe that All Magmtudes are of the ſame Kind, 
and may be parts one of another: But Magni- 


tude and Motion, or Magnitude and Figure, are not 


in any Senle of the ſame Kind, and cannot be parts 4. 


of another; Neither can Figure or Motion be a 
Piece of a T hougbt. 

In like manner : W 
ty is made up of Partsof the ſame Kind with the 
Whole: tis evident I do not mean that it is made 
up of Twenties, but of Other Numbers, which are 


ef the ſame Kind with it, in the Senſe that All 


Numbers, are of the ſame Kind, and may be 


parts one of another: But Number and Sound, or 
Number and Colour, are not in any Senſe of tbe 


ſame Kind, and cannot be Parts one of another; 
Neither can Number or Figure, Motion or Magni- 


| tude, be a Piece of a Thought. 


Again; When I ſay Roundne ſi or Globoſityor any 


| other Figure of a Body, muft needs be the Sum of 


Qualities of the ſame Kind inhering in the ſeveral 


Parts; tis plain I do not mean to affirm, that 
Globoſity is made up of Globoſities, any more than 


the Number Twenty is made up of Twenties, or the 
Motion of a Cubic foot of Matter made up of the 
Motions of Cubic feet; but that a whole Round Fi- 
gure muſt neceſſarily be made up of Pieces of Round- 
eſs, which are all of the ſame Kind with it; juſt 

as the Numbers, which are Parts of Twenty, are of 
the ſame Kind with the Whole, and the Motions 
of the Particles of a Cubic foot of Matter, which 
are Parts of the Motion of the Whole, are of the 
Jame Kind with the Whole Motion. But Figure, 
and whatever is not Figure, are not in any Senſe of 


the ſame Kind; Neither can any thing that is void 


of Figur e, be patt of any Figure whatſoever ; _ 


hen I ſay the Number Twen- 


n 

any thing that is void of C vity in particular, be 
art of a round circumference; nor any thing that 
1s void of that particular degree of Cin vity which 
makes a Circle of a certain determinate Diameter, 
be part of the circumference of That Circle; nor any 
thing that is void of Thinking ; be a Part or Con- 
ſtituent of a Thought. : 
From hence it clearly appears, that your Di- 
ſtinction of Generical and Numerical Powers, is of 
no Service to your Cauſe. For thoſe Powers 
which you call Numerical, muſt as neceſſarily be 
Aggregates of Powers of the ſame Kind, as thoſe 
which you call Generical. It is as evident, that the 
Romnd Figure of a Globe, | its Superficial Figure, ] is 
the Sum of the Convex Surfaces of its outward 
Parts: and its Solid Figure, the Sum of all its Solid 
Parts taken together, conſider d like ſo many con- 
centi icꝶ Shells or any other Figures which can be 


conſtituent Parts of the Solid Content of a Globe; 
as it is that the Motion of a Globe, is the Sum of 


the Mctions of its Parts. And the convex out ſides of 


its out ward parts, and the concentrick Roundneſſes of 


its inward parts, are as much of the ſame Kind 


with the Whole Rowndneſs or the Whole Globoſity, 


of which they are pieces; as the ſeveral diftin& 
Motions or Magnitndes of its Parts, are of the ſame 
Kind with the V hole Motion or Mag nitude which 
they conſtitute. For why is not a Semicircle or the 
Arch of a Quads ant, of the ſzine kind with the 
Circumference of a Circle; and concentrick romd 
Figures, or any other Figures which can be conſti- 
tuent Parts of the Solid Content of a Globe, of 
the ſame Kind with the Figure of the Globe; as 
much as the Motion or Mapnitude of half a foot 
cube of Matter, is of the ſame Kind with the Motion 
or Magnitude of the Whole foot cube ? 
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In reality, no other Powers but Numerical Pow- 
ers, can properly in the preſent Queſtion come 
under Conſideration at all. For Generical Powers, 
conſidered as fuch, are nothing but Univerſals, 
having no being but in the Imagination conſider- 
ing and comparing ſeveral Particulars. In the In- 
dividuals themſelves, wherein alone Powers really 
exiſt, they are not General; They are only made 
General by the conſidering and comparing toge- 
ther of Particulars, Which compariſon has no 
Exiftence but in the Idea; And conſequently Ge- 
 weral or Generical Powers, having no real Exiftence 
in things without us, have really neither Parts 
nor Whole, nor can properly come at all under 
Conſideration in the preſent Queſtion. *Tis not 
Motion or Figure in general, that is made up of 
Motions and Figures; but tis the individual Ni- 


merical Motion or Figure of a Body, that is made 
up of the Motions or Figures of its Parts. The 


Numerical Mode of Motion of the Whole; 4 
1s always the Sum of the Numerical Modes of Mo- 1 
tion of the Parts The Numerical Mode of Super fi- 1 
. cial Figure of the Whole; is the Sum of the Nu- 9 
„ I merical Modes of Figure of the Ontfides of its Super- 1 
K ficial Parts: And the Numerical Modes of So id Fi- 13 
1 gure of the Whole; is the Sum of the Numerical 4 
h Modes of Solid Figure of all the Parts taken toge- b 
e ther. In ike manner, it Thinking could inhere in a þ 
e HY Syftemof Matter, it would not beTbinking in gene- 
1d ral, but always fome particular Numerical Thought, 1 
2 that would be the reſult of the Thinkings of the ſe- 43 
oj veral Parts, Sb, | 1 
as [If you will reply, that by Generical Powers, { 
ot you do not mean General Powers, or Univerſals, 

on which have no real Exiſtence; (though when you 


reckon Figure among your Generical Powers, in 
11 oppoſi- 
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fition to any particular Figure, as Roundneſs ; 
your words cannot eaſily bear any other then this 
abſurd Senſe;) If, I ſay, you will reply, that 
by Generical Powers you do not mean General 
Powers, but only ſuch Sorts of particular | ow- 
ers, as Are Sums or Aggregates ot Powers of the 
ſame Kind, in oppoſition to ſuch other particu- 
lar Powers or Qualities, as Are not Sums or Aggre- 
gates of Powe:s of the ſam? Kiud I anſwer, that 
there is no ſuch Diſtinction in Nature; But all Pow- 
ers cr Qualities whatever that inhere in Syſtems 
of Matter, whether they be ſuch as you inſtance in 
for Generical, or ſuch as you inſtance in for Ni- 


mexical Powers ; are equally and alike Sums or Ag- 


gregates ot Powers of the fame Kind. For if by this 
Term, of the ſame Kind or Species, you underſtand 
the Species Ipecialiſtma; in that Senſe neither the 


One Sort of Qualities, nor the Other, nor any 


 Wholcs in the World, are Aggregates of Parts of 
the ſame Kind; It being no more true, that the 
Magnitude or Motion (which ycu call the Generical 
Qualities) of a foot cube of Matter, are made up 
ot cubic feet Magnitudes or cubic feet Motions ; than 
it is true that the Rorudueſs (which you call the 
Numerical Quality) of a Globe, is made up of the 
Like Roundneſſes. But if by the Term, of the {ame 
Kind, be underſtood (as common Senſe requires, 
and as I before explain'd,) the Species generalior ; 
then both the One Sort of Quvalitics and the O- 
ther, and All Wholes in the World, are Aggre- 
gates of Parts of the ſam? Xind : It being equally 
true and evident, that the Round Figure of a Globe, 
(the Numerical Quality,) is, as to its Surface, made 
up of Fieces of Sus fac s ſpherically aul concentrically 


convex; and, as to its Solid Centert. made up of concen- 


trick round Figures or of Shellsſphe: ically and concen- 
trically convex , which, being Pieces of the whole 
JN |  Sphe- 
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Spherical Surface, or - the whole Spherical ſolid 
Content, are reſpectively of the ſam? Kind with it: 


as that the Magnitude ot a foot cube of Matter, (the 


Generical Quality,) is made up of Inches cube, or 
of any other Maguitudes, which, being Pieces of a 
foot cube, are of the ſume Kind with it. 


When thereloie you lay ; If Powersof the ſame Kind vg. 19, 
be underſtood Generically, then you Do agree that the 


known Powers of Matter are nothing elje but the Suns of 


Powers of the jame Kind; that is, the Figure and Mo- 


tion of a Body,| the Magnitude and 4 —— you ſhould 


more properly have inſtanced in, | confift of the Fi- 
gures and Motions the Magnitudes and Motions | of the 


Parts Hut if the Terms, Powers of the ſame kim, be 
taken Numerically, (that i 1s, as Powers really eri 
then there are Powers inbe1 ing in Sytem of Matter that 
are not the Sums of Fowers of the ſame Kind; As, the 


 Roundneſs of a Body, is not the Sum of the Non neff 5 


of the PFaits : Your Diſtinction is evidently very 
groundleſs. Becauſe in the ſame Senſe that the 
Roundneſs of a Body is not the Sum of the Like Ronml- 
neſſes o f the Pu ts, (for of Other Roundnefles, as ot in- 
numerable concentrick Ronmd ue ſies, and of the convex 
ont-ſides of its minute external particles, it may 
be and always is the Sum : ) In the ſame Senſe (I 
ſay * that the Romidne ſs cf a Bot + 18 not the Sum of 
the Like Ronndneſs of the Parts, in that fame 

Senſe it is true alſo, that either does the Mag nitude 
nor Motion of a Body conſiſt of the | Like ALoowi i- 
tudes nor Motions of the Parts. And on the con- 


trary : In the ſame Senſe that it is true, thut the 


Magnitude and Motion of a Body does confiſft of | not 


the Jame, but the Different | Magnit- des and Moti- 


ons of the Parts; in that ſame Senſe it is true like- 


wiſe, that the Numerical Rowed Figure of a Body, 
that is, the Kound Figure of its Sm fuce, is the Sum 


VS 
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of the Roundreſſes, that is, of the round or conoex 
out ſides, of its ſuper ficzal parts; and its Solid Fi- 
gure, 1s the Sum of all its Solid Parts taken to- 
gether, which (as I before ſaid) may be conſidered 
as ſo many concentrick SH or any other Figures 
that can Le coofliturnt parts of the Solid Content 


ol a Globe. 


And when you ſay; It is a Contradict ien to mal 
Conſe ionſneſsthe Sum of the Conſcronſneſſes of the Parts, 
6s it is a Contradidion to make Ronnaneſs to confiſt in 


the Roundneſſes of the Puts; Thongh you won'd reads- 


ly grant, that was Comſcienjneſs a generical Fower lite 


Figure and Motion, it would be Ihewiſe ti Sum and 


Reſult of the Conſcionſnefſes of the ſcveral Parts ; and 
Jo there would be as many aiſtinct Conſcionſuejſes, a: 
there are Pai ticles of Matter, of which the Syſtem cox. 
ite; which you do allow to be very abſurd: And again: 
If kumane Conſciouſneſs be a Mede of ſome gemi 
Power in Matter, it muſt not be the Sum of the Conſci- 


onſnefſes of the Parts : And; Did Conſeiorſneſs ar - 


ſwer to Figure and Motion, | the generical Powers; 
That would likewiſe conſiſt of the Conſcionſmeſſes of the 
Parts : And again; Conſciouſneſs may reſult from ſi H 


Qualities, as jirgly conſidered ave void of Conjciouſmeſs ; 
In like manner as Renndneſs isa Real Quality /pe- 
erfically different from other Qualitirs voĩd of Round 
neſs, and yet may le the Reſult or Compoſticn of fuch 
Qualitzes And; Nor is onſci¹⁰t neſs a Pywer which 


_ anſwers to Figure and Moticn | the generical Powers. | 


which ycu agree confiſt only in the Fig es and Moti- 
cxs of 1h? Puts: but it ogrees cr ayſwers to | Numeri- 
cal | Modes of Figure and Metien : All tlis, is only 
zwuſrg your Reader with inſignificant Words. 
For It. C ion ſueſs. (as I ſhall hereafter have oc- 
cation more particularly to cblerve) is truly a more 


$-xerical Power, than either Figure or Mction, For 


Fi. 


17 


Figure contains under it, nothing but the Modes of 
Figure; and Motion, nothing but the Modes or 
Motion : But Conſc iouſneſs comprehending under 
it all the Modes of Thinking, contains in it ſelt 
the Ideas of all the Modes of Figure, and the 
Ideas of all the Modes of Motion, and infinite 
Other Ideas befides. Conſciouſneſs therefore being 
a generical Power, not like, but infinitely more O, 
than Figure and Motion; muſt be (according to 
your own Confeſſion) the Sum and Reſult of the pige 20, 
Conſciouſneſſes of the ſeveral Parts; and ſo there 

would be as many diſtin Conſcionſneſſes, as there are 
Particles of Matter, of which the Syſtem conſiſts ; 

which you do allow to be very abſurd. But 2dly, 

Loet us endeavour to imagine Conſcionſneſs to be, 
not a Generical, but a Numerical Power or Quali- 

1 ty, ſuch as Roundneſs is; and fee what will fol- 

3 low from thence. It cannot be conceived that 

Conſciouſneſo in general is a Numerical Power, any 

more than Figure in gene ral, or Roundneſs in gene- 


ral. But, as the individual Konndneſs of a Globe, 
, is a Numerical Quality ot that individual Globe , 
| fo you can only ſay that the individual Conſcionſ- 
ky me which I find in my felt at any particular 
. moment of Time, is a Numerical Mode of ſome 
n Power inhering in that Syſtem of Matter which 
3 conſtitutes my Brain. New as the ivividug 
of Ronndneſs of a Globe, is not indeed made up ot 
| a Number of the Like whole Roundneſſes; (even as 
- the Number a Hundred, is not made up of Hu- 
4 dreds , nor the Magnitude of a foot Cube, made 
7 I up of feet Cube; nor any Whol? whatever, made 
” up of a Number of the like V holes; but 
3 yet muſt needs be made up of ſuch Figures, as are 
. Parts of Roundneſs, nay Parts endued with that 
7 particular numerical degree of Curvity or Roundn ſs, 


2 an! 
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and cannot be made up of ft; aight Lines, nor of any 
+ igtie's which are wot Pieces of Nowian ji, ort 
Firces enducd with that 4, ticu an determinate le- 
gree e Cm vit or Rouncnejs : So the indir idual Cou- 


ſcioſneſs that 1 fd in ny felt at any particular 


moment of Lime, (tuppoling it to be a Quality 


inhering in a Syſtem ot Matter, ) muſt be made 


up, though not indeed of a Number of the ven, 
ſame Conſciouſneſſes, yet of ſuch Powers as are us 
much /f the ſame Kind with that Numerical Con 
ſciouſnefs, as Arches of Ci;cles are of the fame kin, 
with the whole chcular Cirenmperence ; or pieces of 


Sin faces [pbericaliy and conc: xtric ally convex, are of 


the ſane kind with the whole Spherical Sm fone 
compoſed ot them all: That is, it muſt be made 
up of Different Conſciouſneſſes indecd, but ftill 
Conſcicuſneſſes only, and not Motions or Figures or 
any thing elſe; any more than the Rẽ, n of 


a Ciicle can be made up of ſtraight Lines, or ot C. 
lows, cr Sounds, or any thing elſe befides Tir. 


of circular Roundneſs ; or than the Surface of 2 
Spkene, can be made up of any thing elſe than 
little Su faces bavixg every one of them the very ſams 


ſpherical and concentrick convexity; or than an Ex- 
tended or Solid dubſtance, can be made up of any 
other Ingredients, than ſuch as are Themſelves 


Pieces of Extended or Solid Subſtance, Tis by no 


means true. which you aftirm, that Roundueſs is 
a new Onality, of a different Kind or Species from 
al the component Qualities conſidered together; or 
Re 


it ray ve the Reſult or Compoſition of Qualities 


wid of Renemeſs ; Since it cannot be affirmed of 


auy Fart of the Arch of a Circle, that it is whol- 
* void of Circularity ; as a ftraybt Line 1s : 


ein like manner, tis by no means poſli- 


dat Conſaonſneſs may reſult from ſuch Qua- 
litze's,, 
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lities, as ffngly conſiders] are void of [all kind 
ot | Conjaouſneſs, as Mit on or Fignze is. Nay 
further: Frey Part of the Circumference of a 
Circle, is not only not wholly void of Roundneſs, 
but has really as mach Ronndneſs or Cin vity fas 
much in Degic2, though not ſo much of it in 


Quant ty,) as the whole Ci:cle it ſelf has; For the 
ſame Reaſon as on? Circle has as much Romdneſs, 


as twenty; or one inch enhe of boiling Water, as 
mich Heat in Degree] as twenty; or one foot 


ſqrare of a white Surface, as much Whit»neſs as 


twenty: And therefore Cnc iouſneſs in like 1n4nner, 
it it was a Quality anſwering to, or that could 
be compared with, the Round ncſs ot 2 Circle; 
muſt conſiſt of Parts, every one of which would 


have as much Confſezonſnr ſs 1 in Degree as the 
| Whole. | „ | 
From the ſame Principles way (aſily be ſhown 
the Abſurdity of all the reſt that you have 
advanced, upon your favourite Inftance of 


ROUNDNESS. 
You fay that the Argument drawn from Con- 


ſciouſucſs s not being made up of ſcveral Con- 


ſciouſneſſes, concludes no more againſt the poili- 
bility of Its reſiding in a Syſtem of Matter; than 


the like Argument would conclude againſt the pojfi- 1c; 
Lility of the Exiſtence of Roundneſs in Body; which 


uo more conſiſts of ſeveral Ronndn:ſſes, than Thinking 
or Conſciouſneſs does of ſeveral Conſcionſneſſes; and is 
as ſpecifica'ly different from other Figmes, as Con- 
ſeronfneſs is from a circular Motion. Fut I think I 
have thown, that the Inſtances are not alike, 
and that Roundneſs docs not conſiſt of Qualities ſo 
different from Rownndneſs, as you ſuppoſe Conſer- 
onſne ſ to he made up ot Qualities different from 
Conjcrouſneſs, that is, that the Rawdneſs of the 
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whole Circumference of a Circle, is not ſo ſpecifically 
different from the Connexity of the little Arches, ot 
which it conſiſts ; or the Roundneſs of a whole Glove, 


trom the little ſpherically and concentrically convex 
pieces of Sin faces, of which it is compoled ; as Con- 
ſciouſneſs is trom a circular Motion, or from Motion 


in a Square or any Motion at all or any other, thing 
whatever that is wholly void of Conſcionſneſs. For 
Rowmdneſs can conſiſt of nothing but Pieces of 


Rom dne ſi, that differ from it ſpecifically only in the 


very loweſt Senſe of the word ſpecifically, or ra- 


ther they do not differ from it at all ſpecifically, 


but in Magnitude only, as the Part from the Whole , 


it being hardly good Senſe, to ſay that the Num- 
ber iwenty differs ſpecifically from the Number Ten , 
or that 300 degrees, or 60 degrees, differ [pecifi- 
cally from 20 degrees or from 20 ſeconds, or from 


_ any other part ot Cue and the Same Arch, Every 
pat of which, has neceſſarily (as I before ſaid) 
juſt as much Roundnefs or Curvity | in Degree, | 


as the whole Arch or whole Circle it ſelf has: But 
Thinking, if it be made up cf Qualities ntterly void 
of Thought, as Metions, Figures, and the like; 
muſt conſiſt of Qualit ies generically different from 
it ſelf, in the higheſt Senſe cf the word generically, 
they being under no common gezms, and having 
no ſiniilitude, nothing common one with another 
n their Ideas; and conſequently cannet with any 
Senſe be compared at all one with another, or be 
compcunded one of another; any more than Cir- 
cles ond jIreight I ines, or Colours and Sounds, Num- 
bers and Toſts, Figures and Motions, or any things 
hc ſe Idcas have nothing common or alike be- 
tit them. 5 
Again: You allege in hebalf of Roundneſs as well 
as 4h iirg, that tis ſo far from being as ceitain as 
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an A. ithmetical Demonſtration, that ſuch a particular 
Power is a Who'e bigger than all its P arts; that tis 
an A, ithmetical Demonſtration, that ſuch a particular 
Per as Ronndneſs is, is bat juſt equal to all the 
Farts of which that Roundseſs con. For what 
more goes to the Com of Roundneſs, than the 
Communion of ſeveral Particles not fmgly endued with 
| Ronndneſs * And ——what more goes to the Power of 
Thinking, than the Cor junction of ſeveral Particlesn:t 
each endued with — Thing? But here alt 
your Compariſon is nothing to the Purpole. Far, 
when you ask, what more gorr to the compoſiting 
of Roundn-ſs, than the Conmunrt:m of f vera Pu ti 
cles not firgly endued with Rouwndinſs if by not 
fingly endued with Roundnoſs, you mean not lag 
endu:d with the fame whole Rows; then 
your Aſſertion is no more than this, that the Parts 
of Rouudueſi are not a Number of the ſame Who! les, 
or that the ſeveral Pieces of the Circuy Verence 0, of a. 
Circle, are not ſo many V Hole [Same | Circam- 
ferences: And then I anſwer, neither would the 
Parts of Thinking (if it inhered in 3 Syſtem of 
Matter, be fo many hol | the Same Thoughts. 
But if you mean, that a Round Figure is a Com- 
poſition of particles not ſingly en with [any 
Part of | Roundneſs any | Curvity at all; the! 
your aſſert ion is directly falſe : And ſuch a end 
weſs, would be a Whole bigger than al! its Parts 
juſt as I ſaid Conſcionſneſs would be, if it was ma le 
up of Motions or any other Qualities voi of 
Conſciouſneſs. It you imagined Thinkirg to be 
made up of innumerable different Cn ie, 
as the Romdn?fs of the Circumference of a Circle is 
made up of innumerable convex Arches, which 
are Pieces of Roundneſt, then indeed, ant then 
only, your Compariſon would be good: But to 
K 4 up; poſe 
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ſuppoſe Thi»king made up of Powers ntterly void 
of Conſcionſneſs, is like ſuppoſing the Ci; cumpen ence 


of a Ciicle to be made up cf fl, aiz ht lines utter iy 


21d of convexity ; (or rather like ſuppoſing it to 
ende up of Sornds or Colours, or whatever elſe 


can be imzgined even ſtill mere remote from the 


Idca of Reoundnrſs:) And This is evident! 


making a / bole bigger than All its Pts, that is, 


containiig fornething different from, ſometbirg 
cer und boxe, ſemethirg more than All its 


Parts taken together; nay, ſüch a Whole, the 


Sum ci whoſe parts neither en ake vp the Whole 
11 felt, por zny Part of it: Mhich is a plain 
Contiadiction. It is evident, that no V hole can 


IN Mbly Cifter frem All its Fits in any thing 


elſe, but cnly in the Abſtract Name, the mere 
ytetpal Denomination of its being a / Hole; 
which is nothing at all in the Thing it felt, but 


mercly a manner ct Conception, a Comjunction 


of Ideas in the Imagination of the Perſon that 
bekclds or thinks upon it. Ti inks, if it was 

. . \ C . 
the Qrality of a Syſtem of Matter, that is, the 


Sum ex Whole of the Powers of its Parts; muſt 


differ from the diſtinct Powers of thoſe Parts, no 
otherwiſe than as the Idea ct the Roundneſs cf 
a Circle differs from the Idca of the Roundneſs 
of two Sem zrcies (or of four Quadrants) joined to- 
gether; or as the Idea of Twice Six, differs from 
the Idea of the Number 7welve. If therefore 
Thinking was, as you ſuppoſe, a Compoſition or 
Reſult of fevers] Powers : and thoſe Powers ſuch, 
as were Themſclves nttzily d of Conſciouſneſs ; 
Thinking would be either a mire ontward Denoms- 
vation, and nothing at ail rely in the Thinking 


Sul ſtance it ſelf; juſt as a Dogen is only a mere 


Name, and nothing at all diſteripg really in the 


thing 
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thing it ſelf from Twelve Units; Which is what 
you will not affirm: Or elſe it muſt unavoidably 


be a hole bigger than All its Parts; that is, 


containing All its Pnts, and Thinking beſides : 


Juſt as the Curve Circumference of a Circle would 
contain more of curvity in it than All its Part: 
taken together, if it could be compoſed of Lines 
that had none of them ſingly any Curvity at all; 
cr a Cube would be bigger than All its Parts, if it 
were made up of Parts that had none of them 
ſingly any Magmtude at all. 5 

It upon this you will forſake your firſt In- 


ſtance, and, ſeeking ſtill for new Similitudes, 


allege that a Square Figure (ſuppoſe) may conſiſt 
of Parts, that are nore of them ſingly endued 
with any thing like Squareneſs: I anſwer, that 
the Squa en fe of the Figure of a Body, is a mere 
eætei nal Denomination, a mere relative comparing to- 
gether in the Imagination the Bounds of a Surface, 
the Situation of four ſtraight lines with reſpedt one 


to another; and has not properly any real Ex- 


iſtence in Things themſelves, fo as Conſciouſneſs 
is acknowledged to have in the Thinking Sub- 
ſtance. The like may be ſaid concerning all o- 
ther Qualities, whoſe Eſſence conſiſts merely in 
the relative comp ut ing the ſituation or other Reſpects 


of the Paits of a Hod) —_— another : Such 


kind of Qualitics having really no proper Nu- 
merical Exiſtence, ſave only in the Idea. And 
Rouniincts it ſelf, being conſidered in the ſame 
manner, might this way likewiſe: affori a juſt Au- 
ſwer to your Argument drawn from thence. 


Laitly, You aftirm that Senſation is in the Puts“ 


of an Animal, at Remιν]i ie in the Puts which 


; EM J ; | a 
con oe a Round Body: Hub Part bas as much of 


Senſation, fre h tontdered, as cab prit of a Rown'l 
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Body has of Roundneſs, And when the Parts are duly 


diſpoſed, whole Thinking is per formed, as whole 


Roumdne ſs exiſts, by the Con unct ion of Paits, But 
trom what has been already ſaid, I preſume it is 
evident enough, that Senſeleſs Figure or Motion 
cannot be ſo a Part of Senſation or a Piece of a 
Thought, as a Semicircle or 
a Circle. To afhrm that it can; viz. that Figure 


or Motion wholly void of Senſe, can be» a Pait 


of Senſation ; is plainly (as I have before ſhown) 


the very ſame Thing, as if you ſhould afhrm that 
a2 Line wholly void of Curvity, could be ſo a piece 


of the Circumference of a Circ'e, as the Auch of a 


Quadrant is; or that ſomething that has na Soli- 
dity and no Extenſion, might yet be a Conſtituent 


Part of an Extended and of a Solid Subſtance. 

I Have {hown that no part of the Circumfe- 
rence of a Circle, is wholly void of Round neſs. 
It therefore Senſation is (according to your Aſ- 


ſert ion) in the Parts of an Animal, as — is | 
in the Parts that compoſe a Round Body; and each part 


has as much of Senſation, ſingly conſidered, as each 


part of a Roumd Body bas of Roumdneſs; It will 
follow, not (as you intended} that Senſation can 
ariſe from a Conjunction of Particles utterly void 
of Senſe , (tor the circumference of a Circle cannot 


be made by a Conjunction of Lines, or the Super- 


fies of a Spbere by a Conjunction of Surfaces, ut. 
 t-rly void of Curvity ) but, on the contrary, it 
will follow that ſome degree of Senſation is really 
in every part of the Animal, ſingly confidered; } 
as ſome degree of Curvity is neceſſarily in every | 
part of the circumference of a Circle, or of the 
Strface of a Sphere. And {95 you run unavoilably 
into that confeſſedly abſurd Notion, that there 
are 4s many diſtinct Conſcronſueſſes, as there are Pxx- | 

| | ticles | 


Quadrant is a Piece of 
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ticles of Matter, of which the Thinking Sy/t-m 


conſiſts, 


I am afraid our Readers are ſufficiently tired 


with ROUND NESS. The other Inſtancecyou 


allege, to prove that a Quality or Power inhering 
in a Syſtem cf Matter, needs not be the Reſult 


© 
of Powers or Qualities of the ſame Kind, reſid ing 
| in the Parts of the Syſtem; are ftill leſs to your 
ö purpoſe. For it is very evident concerning Thoſe 
. and All other peſſible Inſtances, that they never 
a are nor can be any thing elſe, but the Sums of 
+ |} Powers or Qualities of the ſame particular uniform 
7 Aind with the Whole, when that Whole is Simple 
t and Homogeneous; or of the ſame General Kind 
with it, when it is Complex and Heterogeneous. 
bk Which ſince you acknowledge cannot be the Cale 
* of Thinking, it will follow that Thinking cannot 
. a Power or Quality reſiding in a Syſtem of 
Y er. 1 7 e 
= The Pozer of a Clock to ſhow the Hour of the 
ch I Day, is not indeed a Reſult from the like individual 
vill J Powers reficling in the ſeveral Parts; any more 
can | than the Number a Thouſand, is the Reſult of a 
id | Compoſition of Thouſands; or Any Whole, a Com- 
not {| Poſition cf a Multitude of the ſame V holes: But, 
per- a8 the Number a Thouſ.md is the Sum of a great 
ut. | many Numbers, but cannot with any Senſe be 
it | imagined to be a Compoſition of Sounds or Colom c; 
ally o the Numerical Power of a Clock, being it felt 
red; I nothing but Aotiun and Figure, cannot be the 
ever) Reſult of anv other Powers in the Parts, but (uh 


the as are themſelves ſingly of the fame Kind, in the 
manner before explained; namely, Motions a 
Fes. And in like manuer my piefent Numerical 
J Corſe ronfreſe, if it wean at all a Quality inhering 
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in a Syſtem of Matter; though it nced not in- 
deed be the Som of a Multitude of the like indi- 
_ vidual Thoughts, inhering in the ſeveral diſtinct 


Parts of the Syſtem; yet it muſt be the Sum of 
Such Powers in the Parts, as would themſelves 
ſingly be of the ſame Kind, namely Conſciouſneſſes 


or Thonghts: It being equally, an for the very 


ſame rcaton, impotlible that my Conſciouſneſs 
mould be the Reſylt of Inch Powers in the 
Parts of my Bram, as are toto genere different from 


Thin, and have nothing in their Ideas com- 


mon with it or alike to it; ſuch as are Figme 


and YItien, and all ether Powers which are void 


of Conciovinets:) as that the fore-mentioned 
Number a Tone, thould be a Compoſition of 
Sends or Columns, or of any thing elſe but Num— 


bers, 


monons St unde, is not indeed a Reſtilt from the 
lite indrvidual Pe reſiding in the ſeveral Parts 
ot the Inſttument; any more than the (ircumfe- 
rence of a Circle is made up of a Number of the 


lhe whole Cir cymferences : Put, as the Circumferencs 


of a Circle is the Sam of a Multitude of convex 
Aches of lile Civ vity, but cannot be an Aggregate 
of Straight Lies or of C d Bodies or of Arches of 


nike Cinvity; So the Harmony produced by a 


Muſical Inſtrument, being it ſelf, in the Mind 
that percerves it, nothing but Sound ; and, in the 
Inſtrument, and in the Air, and in the Organs 
of Senſation, nothing but a Motion of Puts; can- 
not be the Reſult or Compoſition of any other 
Powers, but what are themſelves ſingly of thz 
fame kind in the ſeveral Subjects re ſpectively; 


_ namely, in the Mind that perceives them, Som 
likewiſe; and, in the Inſtrument it ſelf, and in 


th; 2 


The Ferret of a Au a Inſtrime nt to produce Har- 


5 
the Air, and in the Organs of Senſation, Motion 
of the Parts. And in like manner Conſciouſneſs, if 
it were a Power inhering in a Syſteni of Matter, 
could not be the Relult of any other Powers in 
the Parts, but ſome ſorts of Conſcionſneſs; for the 
very fame reaſon as the Circumference of a Circle 
cannot (as was before ſaid) be an Aggregate of 
ftr aight Lines, or of Cubic Bodies; nor an Harmo- 


nicus Sound a Compoſition of Colours, or of any 


thing elſe beſide Sornds, 3 

The Power of the Eye to See, is nothing elſe but 9. 4 
ſuch a Power, as is in the Oljeft Glaſſes of Tele-! & 
tcopes, of Traſmitting and R:fratins Rays of Light, 
10 as to paint the Image of the Object in the bot- 
tom of the Eye. And This is evidently nothing 
but the Sum of Puwers of the ſame Kind, namely 
Pcwers of Iranſmitting and Refracting of Ruys, re- 


ſiding diſtinctly in the leveral Parts of the Eye or 


of the Glaſs. Every Part cf the Eye, Tranfmits and 
Refrafs Rays; and thoſe Rays paint ſeveral 
arts of the Image: And the V hole Image, differs 


no otherwiſe from all its Puts; nor That which 


vou call the Numerical Power of the Whole Fye, 
from the ſingle Powers of all its Parts. than the Idea 
of a Dozen differs from the Idea of Twelvs Unit, 
Which, if it be as great a Ditierence, as is be- 
tween the Idea of Conſciouſneſs, and the Idea of a 
C 7:cular or any other Motion, I will confeſs I have 25 


loſt my Underſtanding. 9 885 


But there is ſtill a further peculiar unhappineſs 
in your chooſirg to inſtance in the Power f the 
He to contribut? to the Act of ſceing, as a Numerical 
Fower of a Syſtem of Matter, that does not inhere int 
the Parts of that Syſtem ; and in your affirming, 
that upon dividing or varying the leaft part of the H. i. 
He, the Power of contributing toward: the 42 of Fi- 


fic ” 


| 6 
fon is entirely at an End. For fo far is this from being 
true, [excepting only acczdentally upon account ot 


q the Softnels and Fluidity of the Matter of the | 
F ye, ) that on the contrary, not only every Part of | 
1 the Eye (as I now ſaid) Tranſmits and Refracts Rays, | 
fl in order to paint at the bottom the ſeveral Parts , 
1 cf the Image of the Object; (and the Power of f 
j the M bole Ehe, is nothing more than the Sum of thoſe f 
1 Tranſmſtons and Refractions:) but moreover even . 
1 ever) Part of the Eye has the ſame Power as the 1 
| | I hole , (diftering only in Degree.) of painting at I 
þ the bottom the Whole Image of the Object. For, as 

| each Halt of a broken Object Glaſs of a Teleſcope, 1 
| or any Piece of it that retains the poliſh on both : 


Surfaces, will repreſent diftinaly the Whole Ob- . 
ject, only with leſs Brightneſs and Luminouſneſs 
than the whole Glaſs would do; So each part of 
1 the Eve, paints every part of the whole Object: 
| And, it half of the Eye, or almoft the Whole Eye E 


I be covered, ſo that you look only through a Pin- * 
1 hole placed on the right ſide or on the left fide or 
bi ED upon the middle of the Pupil; ftill the whole | 2” 
EF | Object is ſeen diſtinctly, even by that very ſmall Y 7? 


&7 part of the Eye; And conſequently the Power of 
j the Fye is the ſame both in the Whole, and in 1 3 
ö every Part. 


! 

U 

| 

5 And the ſame that has been ſaid concerning 

the ſe ſeveral Inftances you choſe to inſiſt upon, may 

| with very little variation be ſaid likewiſe con- Bu 
cerning all other Powers whatſoever that do or can 4 * 
reſide in any Syſtem of Matter; The right expli- al 
cation of the nature of which Powers, ſhows even | P. 

| your own Inſtances to be ſo many unanſwerable 


Arguments againſt the Aſſertion you brought abſ 
| them to ſupport, | 1 8 
np tro 


This, 
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This, I preſume, may be ſufficient to prove a- 
gainſt you in the general, that Every Power or 
Quality reſiding in any Syſtem of Matter, muſt 
ot Neceſſity be the Sum or Aggregate of Powers of 
the ſame Kind, reſiding diſtinctly in the ſeveral 
Parts of the Syſtem : And conſequently, that 
Whatever Power 1s not an Aggregate of ſuch 
Powers; as you confeſs Conſcionſneſs or Thinking 
is not; cannot be at all a Power or Quality of 
Matter. 


Not without ſome unwillingneſs you ſeem at 
laſt todetermin in particular what Sort of Gene- 
rical Power in Matter, you imagine Thinking to be 


a Numerical Mode of. You ſuppoſe Conſcionſmeſs to pig. 19. 
be a Mode of Motion: You ſpeak of Thought as a Þ-t8- 22: 


Species of Motion: And you conceive it a proper 


Expreſſion, to mention a certain Species of Moti- pag. 26. 


on, called Thinking. | 
You defireindeed it may not be imputed to you as 


| your Opinion, ſince you only take the Liberty to Sup- Pie 17 


poſe it. But This will not ſerve you for an Evaſion, 


when the Abſurdity of the Notion is proved upon 


you. For you declare it as your poſitive Opinion, 
| that Human Con:ſcionſneſs or Thinking is a Mede of 


Some Generical Power in Matter. What that Gene- pz: 22 


rica! Power is, you will not poſitively determine; 
But you Suppoſe it to be Motion. Now I preſume 

| you Suppoſe That which you judge the moſt pro- 
bable, and which you think will beſt ſerve your 
purpoſe in explaining the Nature of Thinking. I 
ſt all prove preſently, that Nothing can be more 
abſurd, than to Suppoſe Thinking to be a Mode of 
Motion. The fame Arguments will prove no les 
ſtrongly, that it is not poſſible for Thinking to be a 
Mode 
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Mede of Figure, or of any other known Property of 
Matter; And alſo that it is not poffible for it to 
be a Mode of any wknown Power of Matter, which 


in the general is void of Thinking; Becauſe every 


unknoun Power which is void of Thinking, is as dif- 
terent from T hin:king, as Motion it ſelf is, or Figure, 


or any other known Power;for the ſame reaſon that 


a Smell or a Tafte, or any other known or wiknown 
Quality which is ot a Colcur, muſt of Nccetlity 


be as ditlerent from Blue or Scarlet, as the Sound of 


a Trumpet is. When therefore I have ſhown the 
Abſurdity of your Srppoſition, that Thritzing 18 a 


Mole of Motion; I ſhall likewiſe have thown the 


Abſurdity of your declared Opinion, that Human 
Conſciouſneſs or Thinking is a Mode of Some Generi- 


cal Power in Matter. 
Nc to prove the Abſurdity of Suppoſing Con- 
ſciouſueſs to be a Mode of Mction, I ofter the fol- 


lowing Arguments. 5 3 
1. Every Mode of any Per or Quality, is no- 


thing elſe but I hat Fower or Quality of which it is 
a Mode, underſtood with ſome particular Limita- 


tion; that is to fay, tis nothing but a pa: ticular 


Inſtance of that general Power or Quality; nothing 


but the general Per or Quality, conſidered under 
this or that particular Modification, Blue and Red, 
and allother Modes of Colour, are nothing but ſe- 
veral particular C lm; and can contain nothing 
in their Idea, beyond the Genus of Com. Acute and 
Grave, and all other Modes of Sound, are nothing 


but ſeveral particular Soumds; and can contain 


nothing in their Idea, beyond the nu; of Sound. 
Circular and Triangular, and ail other Modes of 
Figure, are nothing but ſeveral particular Figures; 
and can contain nothing in their Idea, beyond 
the Genus of Figure. In like manner Al} Modes 
of Motion, are nothing <lfe but merely particular 

Mo- 
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Motious; and cannot contain any thing in thei? 
Idea, beyond the Gems of Motion. Now it Simple 
Ideas be the Foundation of all our Knowledge; 
and clear and diſtinet Perception of the Agreement or 


Diſagreement ot thoſe Ideas, be the beſt and great- 
eſt Criterion of Truth, that our Fecultics inable 


us to attain to; then it is as evident as any Truth 
in the World, that Conſcionſneſ cannot poſſibly 


be a Mode of Motion. For | have as clear and di- 


ſtinct a Perception, that the Idea of Conſcionfueſs 
contains fomething 1n it beſides and beyond the 
Genus of Motion, as I have that it contains ſome- 
thing in it beyond the Genus of Figure. The Idea 
of Conſcionſneſs is as totally and generically diffe- 
rent from the Idea of a Circular Motion or an Ellip- 
tical Motion or any other Mode of Motion whatto- 


ever, as it is from the Idea of a Circle or a Cube or 
any other Mode of Fgure whatſoever. I have there- 


fore exactly the ſame irtuitive certainty, that Con- 


ſciouſneſe cannot be a Mode of Motion, as I have 
that a Circle or a Cube is not a Thought, or that an 
Acute Sound is not a Purple Colour, or that any 


one thing in the World is not another, whoſe l- 
dea is the remoteſt and moſt different from it, 


that can be imagined. Fo ſuppoſe Conſciouſneſs 


to be a Mode of Motion, is really a greater Ab- 
furdity, (if poſſible) than it would be to ſuppoſe 
Rowmdneſs to be a Property of a Squzre ; Becaule 
the Idea of Local Motion and the Idea of Thinkin: , 
having no common Genus, nothing wherein they 
apree or can be compared together; are evident- 
ly more different one from another, than the Idcas 


of am two plain Figures can be, which have a com- | 
mon Genus, And your Queſtion, / bat move goes p42. 26. 
to the Power of Thinking, than the Conj unction of 

Jeveral Particles nut each endued with Toat Species of 


EL | NTots 


— — 


„„ 
Motion called Thinking? Is tiuly more ridicu- 
Tous, than if a Man ſhould aſk, What more goes 
to the making up of a Scarlet Colour, than the Con- 


iundtion of ſeveral particles nat each endued with That 


Book IV. 
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Species of Sound, called Scarlet ? Becauſe no two den- 
{ble Qualities are in their Ideas ſo different one 
from another, as the Idea, of Conſczonſneſs is from 
the Idea of Local Motion. 
Local Mction can have no other effect upon any 
Syſtem of Matter, than only producing in it a dif- 
ferent juxta poſition of Parts. To which to aſcribe 


Thinking, Mr Lock himſelf, who had no preu- 


dice againſt the Poſſibility of Matter's Thinking, 
acknowledges it is very Abſurd. To ſuppoſe, faith 
he, the Eternal thinking Being | or any finite think- 
ing Being | to be nothing elſe but a Cc mpoſition of Par- 
ticles of Matter, each whereof is incogitative; is to aſ- 
cribe all the Wiſdom and Knowledge of that Fter val 


| Being | or the Wiſdom and Knowledge and all the 


Powers of the Finite thinking Being | only to the 
juxta poſition of Parts, Than which nothing can be 
more abſurd. For unthinking Particles of Matter, 


| however put together, can have nothing thereby ad- 


ded to them, but a nem relation of Poſition, which tis 
impoſible ſhould give Thonght and Knowledge to them. 

2. If Thinking was any Mode or Species of Mo- 
ti/ u, it would follow that AI Motion would be 


ſome degree or kind of Thinking, For Motion, in the 


thing Moved, excepting only the difference of de- 
grees of its Swi ftneſs or Slownels, is a Similar Qua- 


lity, and has no variety in it: All its different 


Deter minations, or thoſe which you call its Modes 
and Species, being nothing 1eally in the Body it ſelf 
that is moved : but mere Alſeract Netions or ex- 


ternal Denominat ions, conceived only in our Imagina- 


tien. For, moving with one Determinaticn, or 


with 
= | 
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with another; from North to South, or from 
South to North; is merely relative, and not real- 
ly a different thing in the Body moved; that one 


10 of thoſe Motions thould be Conſcionfreſs, the other 

1 not. In like manner Circular Motion, or Motion 

IE in any other Figure, is not any thing really and 

n truly inherivg in the Body it lelf, diſterent from 

Motion in a ftraight Line. For the Determination 

* of any Body that moves in a Circle, is nothing elle, 

— at any given Point ot Time, but a Determination 

be to move in à certain ſtraigbt Line : and, at another 

* given Point of Time, to move in not ber ftraight 

E. Line; and ſo on: ſo that there is no ſuch thing as 

th a circular Motion of any particle ot Matter, coexi- 

k- ſtent at once; but all Motion is, fri. is and 

W- properly ſpcaking, a ſimilar and uniform Quali- 

1 ty, viz. a Bodys Going on according to its De- 

ral terminatien; Which Determination is always i in 

he a ſtraight Line; and cauſes the Body to go on 

the , actually in a ſtraight Line, where it mects with ; 
be no Reſiſtance; and where it meets with Ref. 
er, ſtance by Intervals, there to go on into new | 
ad- ſtraight Lines ſucceſlively, i into which it is divert- 5 
tis _ ed by ſuch Reſiſtance; and, where it meets with 9 
1. kc Reſiſtance, there to go on ina Curve f 
Ho- Line, into which it is cont inn ally diverted : And * See Ei- : 
be every ſuch curvilinear Motion, whether circular or * 4 
the of any other Species whaſoever, is but the Idea of a © . 9 
"ul Number cf Succeſhve Motions of a Body, never mon on i 
na- exiſtent together: a pure I Rations, or Opera- Hum tts: h 
ent ration of the Mind; which conſiderirg Paſt Nj - . 1 
ode: | tion and Future, and recolieciing the Hole by g, _ 4 
ſelf the Memory and Fancy, calls * That Whole ſome- br Bent- = 
£x- FF times by one Denomination and ſometimes by {21's Ser- 1 
ma- another. How then can any of thoſe Kedes of A NY 
ny tion be the Effe iert of Thorght, or (according 10 dag. 
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your Suppoſition) be themſelves Thonght ; when 
they are evidently nothing but the Effect and Pro- 
duct of it, viz. Ideas framed merely by the In:ag:- 
nation and Memory? 

And the ſame that has been ſaid concerning the 
Modes of Motion of a ſingle Body, may eaſily be ap- 
plied to the Modes of Motion of any Number of Bo- 
dies, in any Syſtem or Compoſition whatioever. It 
being very evident, that it the Progrefion of One 

Pa tic le of Matter directly in a Straight Line, be 
not Confcionfneſs or Tbonght; the like Progreſton ot 
Twenty Particles at the fame time in Straight Lines, 
cannot be Conſciouſneſs neither: The Poſition of 
thoſe Lincs with reipe& one to another, which 
determines the particular Mode of Motion of the 
whole Syſtem, being merely ĩmaginary, relative, and 
comparative; a figment only in the Mind or I- 
magination, and not any thing really exiſting in 
the Bodies themſelves, at any one and the ſame 
Moment of Time. 

In like manner the Impulſe alſo, or Beating of 
one particle of Matter agamſt anotber, is a thing 11- 
milar and in all Caſes alike differing in nothing, 
but 1n the Degrees or Quantity of the Force : And 
| therefore muſt always and in all Caſes, if ever in 
Any Caſe at all, be fome Degree of Thought. From 
whence it would follow, that there muſt be as 
many f:veral incoherent Conſcieuſmeſſes, as there 
are Particles of the Brain or Spirits or of any o- 
ther Matter in any Syſtem, that ever daſh one 
againſt ancther : Which is what you are not wil- 
ling toaffrm. 
2. Ii Cemſeronfreſs were a Mode or Species of Mo- 
tion: then Motion would be the more generical 
Power; containing Thinking under it, as (in the 

age of Logicians) the Genus does the Spe- 

aon the contrary tis evident (as I * 
ob- 
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obſerved) that Thinking (theugh ſimple and not 
compounded of Parts,) is, in the Senſe we are 
now ſpeaking of, a Power infinitely more generical 
than either Motzon or Figure or any other Power of 
Matter; and conſequently cannot be a Mode or 
Spec ies of an / of them. There are as many Ideas 
of Fignie,as there are Figures and as many Ideas of 
Action, as there are Modes of Motion; and as 
many Ideas of other things, as there are other things 
in the World, that can be thought upon And all 


theſe Ideas, are Modes and Sorts or Kinds of = 
1hinking. Now 1t Thinking is a Power more va- ; 
rious, more extenſive, more gencrical, than Mo- 
tion; tis manifeſt it cannot be a Mode or Spec ies a 
"ſl of Motion, as Ronndne/s is a Mode or Species of 
=: Figme. If Thinking is a Power more generical, 
1 than F igure or Motion or any other P .r of Mat- 
1 ter; it it is a Power as univerſal, as all things g 
ne taken together, that can be thought upon; tis [ 
5 certainly a generical Power in the bighe/t degree; f 
of And conſequently, (if it be at all a Power 6 Alat- ; 
"4 ter,) it will oblige ycu to run into the Abſurdity ; 
8. you declare you would avoid. For, by your own | 
— Confe ſſion, you world grant readily, that, was Con- Pag. 22, 
in 1 ſcionfreſs a generical Power like Figure an! 1Mo- f 
tion (like Figure and Motion it is not. but in— | 
finitely more generical than either of them,) it ) 
would belikewiſe the Sum and Reſult of the Conſe i- . 
bs onſneſſes of the ſeveral Parts ;, and fo there would be - 
ne || << many difind Conſcionſneſſes, as there are Particle, g 
* f Matter, of which the Sytem conſiſts; Wiic!, = 
| you do allow to be very Abſurd. 3 
„- | As Figure is the Genus of all the Species of Figure 
{1 the Idea of Figure is the Genus of all the Id 
1 all the Species of Figures: And fo the Idea of A 
| ien, is the Genus of all the Ideas of all the Speci K 
ore | | 15 L 2 Motions, 
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Motions; and the Idea of Colour, is the Gems of 


the Ideas of all the Species of Colours; and the Idea 
of Sound, is the Genus of the Ideas of all the Species 
of Sounds ;, and the Idea of an Animal, is the Genus 


ot the Ideas of all the Species of Animals, The Ge- 


neral Ideas oft Figure, Motion, Colour, Sound, Ani- 
mal, c. are generical Powers of the Mind; And 


. Thirking is the Genus generalius of all thoſe Powers. 


With what Senſe then can it be ſaid to be one of 
the lower Species, or a Numerical Mode of One of 
thoſe Powers? 5 

4. If it was the Motion of the parts of 2 Cor- 


5 Porcal Syſtem, on which its Thinking depends: all 


the Thoughts There, muſt be unro011ably accidental 
and limited; becauſe each one of the Particles, that 


I Ly Motion canſe Thought, being in it ſelf withort any 


1 bonght, cannot regulate its ewn Motions, much lejs 
be regulated by the Thougbt of the M hole; ſince that 
Thenght of the Whole, is not the Conſe of Motion, 
(for then it mnſt be antecedent to it, and ſo without 


it,) but the Confequence of it : Whereby Freedom, 


Fewer, Choice, and all rational and wiſe thinking ar 
acting. will be quite taken away: Sg that ſuch a think- 
ing Being, would be no better nor wiſer, than pure 
blimd Matter: fince to reſolve all into the accidental 
unguided Motions of blin Matter, or into Thought 
depending dit nrginded Aiotians of blind Matter, is 


the ſame thing: Not to mention the narrowneſs of 


ſuch Thoughts and Knowledge, that uſt depend on the 


AMetian of ſuch parts. But there needs no enumera- 
tion of any more Abſurdities and Impoſpbilitzes in this 
Hypotbefis, (however full of them it be,) than That 
before-mentioned; fince, let this thmking Syſtem be 


All or a Part of the Matter of the Univerſe, it is 
impoſſihle that any owe Particl: Hhould either kum its 


ch, or the Action of any other Particle; or the 
Hole 
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Whole know the Motion of every particular ; and ſo 
regulate its own Thoughts or Motions, or indeed haue 
any Thought reſulting from ſuch Motion. This Ar- 


gument, is Mr Locks owns Words, Book IV. ch. 


10. Seck. 17.) to which I cannot but ſuppoſe you 


will give {ome Deference. 8 
5. It Thinking was a Mode or Species of Motiou; 
then in like manner as it is a proper Expreſſion to 


ſay, that Circu'arity is one Species of Fign.e, and 
Sqnareneſs a ſecond, and Cubicalneſs a third, and 
Ellipticalneſs a fourth; fo it would be proper alto 
to lay, that Circular Motion is one Species of Mo- 
tion, and Motion in a Square a ſecond, and Mo- 
tion in an Ellipſis a third, and Thinking or Conſci- 


_ onfneſs a fourth; and, I appeal to the common 


Senſe of all Mankind, whether I may not add 


with exactly the ſame reaſon, that a Tree is a 


fifth, and a Syllogiſm a ſixth, and Perſonalit) a 


ſeventh, Tc. 


{If to this you will reply, that yon do not 
mean as you ſay, that any particular Motion is it 


ſelf Thought, but that Thought may be the Reſuit 


of ſome particular Motion; I anſwer in the words 


of Mr Hobbs, that * no Reſult of Motion can 


ever be any thing 


* 10 ˙ 4 


elſe but mere Motion ſtill „% g 
[Wich a different Juxta-poſition of Parts perhaps: r »-+:-r 


of which before, pag. 29.) And conſequently ail H. 


the fore-going Arguments hold equally good, 2 


gainſt one Notion as againſt the other. | 


Some of theſe Abſurdities are ſo very grols, and 
yet ſuch obvious Conſequences of your Notion, 
that it can hardly be imagined you ſhould have 

over-looked them. And indeed you do at laſt 
indeavour to obviate them in a very effedtual nan 
ner; In ſuch a manner, by which you may, 
I L4 Wie 
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ebhenever you pleaſe, anſwer all the Arguments 


upon any Queſtion in the World; and remove 
out of your way, not only any Demonſtratior, 
but even Intuitive Knowledge it ſelf. You tell me, 
that I imagine Conſt zonſueſs to be Something elſe 
than what you contend it is; That the Term of Con- 


- frionfreſs fands with You, in another Senſe than 


with Me: That with You, it ſignifies a Ni- 
mer ical Power, anſwering to Rom in/s in a Body, or 
to a Motion pecultar to a Syſtem of Matter; but that 


. with Me, it relates to a Chimera or Idea of my own 


Flaming. 


Nowe to This J reply in the Words of Mr Lock; 
(Book 4. ch. 1. Seck. 4.) A Man infallibly knows, 
oſjocn as ever he bas them in his Mind, that the Ideas 
be calls White and Round, are the very Ideas they 
are; and that they are not other Ideas, which he calls 
Red or Square. = 

I think I know infallibly, aſſoon as ever 1 


have it in my Mind, that the Idea I call Conſci- 


enſneſs, Perception or Thinking, is the very Idea it 
is; and that 1t 1s not another Idea, which I call 
circular Motion, or Elliptical Motion, or Motion in a 


Egquate, or the Action f a Watch or of any other 


Machine, And T appeal to what every Man finds 
in his own Mind; whether my Account of Con- 


ſcioufneſs, or yours which makes it to be merely a 


Mode of Mation, be the more Chimerical Idea. 
Simple Ideas cannot be defined nor deſcribed. 
When any Diſpute is carried fo far, as to termi- 
nate in queſtioning the Idea it ſcif ; there is no- 
thing then left but to appeal to the Idea which 
every Man has in his own Mind. If I affirm 
that this Paper is Vhite, and you will conten1 


that it ig Red; we cannot confute one another by 
Arguments, but muſt appeal to the Judgment of 


4 0 


the 
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the World. If a Man will tell me, that by Scar- 


let - Colour he does not mean That Chimerical Idea 


which I frame in my own Mind and call by that 
Name; but that He means thereby, only a certain 


| Numerical Mode of Sound, I know not how he 


can be confuted, but by appealing to every Man's 
own Ideas. The Idea of Conſciouſneſs which I 
have in my Mind, appears to Me an Idea, which 


I think I clearly and diſtinctly perceive to be al- 


together as different from the Idea of any poſible 
Numerical Mode of Figure or Motion, as my Idea 
of Scarlet-Colour is different from my Idea of the 

Sound of a Tiumpet. It any other Perſon thinks 


his Idea of Conſtzouſneſs, to be the ſame with his 


Idea of a circular Motion or of any other numerical 
Mode of Motion; I conceive there is nothing more 


to be done, but to permit him to have the plea- 
ſure of continuing to think ſo, as long as he 


pleaſes. 5 5 
The Sum is This. I affirm that Thinking, can- 
not poſſibly be a mere Mode of Motion; becauſe 


the Idea of Thinking and the Idea of Motion or 


any of its Modes, have not the leaſt likeneſs or 


affinity between them. This, you ſay, proves 


nothing; becauſe My Idea of Thinking, is a mere 


Chimera; but Your Idea of it, is the ſame as 


your Idea of ſome Numerical Mode of Motion. 1 

reply; If this proves nothing, then neither can 
any Argument in the World ever prove any 
thing. For, Suppoſe the thing in diſpute be, 
whether a Square is a Circle, or whether Blneneſs is 


a Taſe I contend this cannot poſſibly be, be- 


cauſe my [lea of a Square includes in it nothing 
of that Rowdneſs which is my Idea of a Circle; 
and my Idea of Bluen /i includes in it nothing 
like That Senſation, which is my Idea of a Taſte. 
as: | ” "Mow 
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May not another Perſon anſwer, that This 
proves nothing? becauſe my Idea of a Square, or 
of Blueneſs, is a mere Chimera; but His Idea of 


3 Square, is the ſame as his Idea of a ron Figure; 


and his Idea of Blueneſs, the ſame as his Idea of 
ſome certain Taffe. 

Io conclude. In reviewing this whole Matter, 
I can hardly perſwade my felt, but that you have 


miſtaken your own Argument. Some ingenious 


Perſons in the preſent Age have indeed undertaken 
to maintain, that God, by the immediate exerciſe 
of his Omnipotence, may make Matter Think; 
notwithſtanding it be impoſſible that Thinking 


ſhould reſult naturally, from any Compoſition 


or Diviſion of the original Properties of Matter. 
I ſuppoſe they meant, that to Matter diſpoſed in 
a certain Manner, and put into ſome particular 
Modes of Motion, Omnipotence could Super ad. 
the Power of Thinking. I think the Argument 
drawn from the Diviſibility of Matter, proves 
that Matter is not a Subject capable of ſuch a Su- 


peraddition: And if it be not; then recurring to 
the Divine Omnipotence for the making out an 


Impoſſibility, is not magnifying but deſtroying the 
Power of God; as indeed all contradlictory Ap- 

prehenſions concerning any of his Perfections, are 
really and in event deſtructive of our whole No- 

tion of God; and have no other Effect, than to 
give profane Men an occaſion of ſcoffing at Re- 
ligion. However, that aſſertion had the appear- 
ance (tho a very falſe one) of being founded in 
a certain modeſt apprehenſion concerning the In- 
conceivable Extent of the Divine Power. But 


that any Mode of Motion ſhould be (not a previous 


diſpoſition or qualification, towards capacitating 
Matter for the Aldition of ſuch a Power; but 
| | 1 
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that it ſhould be) Thinking it ſelf ; when all the 
Matter ſuppoſed to be in that Motion, is acknow- 
ledged otherwiſe to be void of Thonght : This is 
ſuch an Extravagant Abſurdity, as may juftly 
cauſe wonder how it ſhould ever enter into the 
Heart of any rational Man; eſpecially in an Ape, 
wherein Philoſophical Knowledge has received fo 
conſiderable Improvements. | 


Having thus particularly anſwered the Argu- 
ment wherein you placed your main Strength; It 


remains that I take notice of ſome Incidents in 


your Reflexzons, wherein I think you have either 
greatly miſrepreſented Me, or given very diſad- 
vantageous Repreſentations of your own Philo- 
ſophy. | Ry 


In the Queſtion, Whether a Syſtem of Matter can 
have a Power of Thinking or an Individual Con- 
ſcicuſneſs ſuperadded ta it, or flowing from any Mo- 
dification of that Syſtem; you ſaid, yon underſtood 
by a Fer of Thinking, only Anal Thmking, and 
not a Capacity of Thinking, 

I * 1 there was no need of making anv 
ſuch Diſtinction; becauſe my Argument was of 


equal force, in whatever Senſe the Term Conſciouſ- 


meſs was underſtood ; whether to ſignity the Ca- 
pacity of Thinking, or Afual Thinking, or the Re- 
flex Act of being Conſcicus that I Think. : 
Upon this, you make a long Expoſtulation, 


what occaſion I had for contending with you abont the r. . 


Senſe you fixed to the Terms, I did not contend 


much about it: But the Occaſion of faying what 


I did, was, becanſe in all Queſtions, the greater 
Latitude of fignification the Terms may be al- 
lowed to be underitood in, without making any 

Altcraticn 


24g. 4 * 
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Alteration in the Strength of the Proof, the 
clearer aud ftronger ſuch Proof always is; and 


the leſs perplexity, or room for quibbling, re- 


mains in the Queſtion it ſelf. 
You ask; Have you not underſtood me in a Senſe 


. that anſwered all the Ends and Pm poſes of my Argu- 
ment? My Argument was indeed concluſive in 


the Senſe you underſtoc me in: But I had no 
reaſon to approve of your confining me to that 


_ Senſe only, when the Argument was equally con- 
cluſive in any other Senſe the Reader might hap- 


pen to underſtand the Terms in. 


You ſay, you bave taken but the fame Liberty I 


allow to every other Reader. But, if I miſtake not, 


there 1s ſome Difference between allowing the 
Reader to take the Term Conſciouſneſs in which off 


the Three fore - mentioned Senſes he pleaſes; and 


allowing You to confine it to One of thoſe Senſes, 
excluſive of the others. 3 


IT affirmed that the Reader needs not trouble bim- 


ſelf with the Nicety of Diſtinction between a Capacity 
of Thinking, anal Thinking, and the Reflex Act of 
Thinking ; but may underſtand Conſciouſneſs indiffe- 


rently in all or any of theſe Significations. 
This Sentence, yon think, contains one of the 


niceſt diſtindtion that ever you met with; being as 


much as to ſay, that the Reader need not underſtand 


| Conſciouſneſs indifferently in any of the before-men- 
tioned Signtfications, and yet may under ſtand it in- 


differently in any of theſe Significations. But Where 
is the Niceneſs (the Ridiculouſneſs I ſuppoſe you 
mean) of ſaying that the Reader may take a Word 
in a Senſe, which yet he is not under a neceſſity of 


taking it in, but may likewiſe take it in ſome 


Other Senſe if he pleaſcs? 
You 


= At a Mr. wot... oo oi cM. 


Lou add: For you cannot See, but that whoevey prize s. | 9 
under ſtands Conjciouſneſs in any one of thoſe Signifca- | 
tions, muſt ule that nicety of Diſtinction I complain 
of, whether be will or no; For by Reſtraining Con- 
ſciouſneſs to any One of thoſe Signtfications, he ne- 
ceſſarily diſtinguiſbes That One from the other two - = 
And that therefore you muſt needs own,you cannot See al 


will be able to See, that there 1s no abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity for him that umder ſtands Conſcionſneſs in any 
One of thoſe fore-mentioned Signtfications, to Re- 
ſtrain it to That One Signification , as you deſired 


the leaſt og I bad to blame you for a needleſs Di- i 
fimfion, when I allow you to underſtand Conſcionſneſs 1 
mdifferently in three Significations, one of which you 4 
did afign as your meaning or Idea of that wurd. But, is 
if you pleaſe to look once again, I ſuppoſe you 1 


9 2 
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to do. 5 | . 
Laſtly, You allege that the whole Diſpute turns» 1g. 8 & 9. ui 
upon the preſent Diſfinction of the Significations of I $3 
the word Cenſczouſneſs; And to prove that it does 4 
ſo, you cite a Sentence out of my Letter to Mr i} 
Dodwell, wherein the word Conſcious cannot be un- 
derſtood in any other Senſe, than to ſignify actual : 


| Thinking. Tis true; in that Sentence the word 
was ſo uſed; And in the very ſame Sentence it 
was alſo uſed Otherwiſe. Now, becauſe in that 
paſſage which you made the Occaſion of our pre- 
ſent Debate, I once uſed the word in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that the Nature of the Thing accidentally 
confined it to that Signification ; though in the 
more emphatical part of the very ſame Sentence, 
it was uſed in a larger Senſe ; Does this prove that 
the whole Diſpute now turns upon any Diſtinction 
of the Signification of that Word? You might 
as well have ſaid, it proves the remoteſt thing in 
the World from our preſent Queſtion. The Sen- 
| | | tence 
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tence it ſelf was This: Iis plain, mleſs Matter were 
eſſentially Conſcious, — 10 Syſtem of it in any poſſible 
Compoſition or Diviſon can be an Individual Conſcious 


Being. My meaning was, that un eſs Matter 


were eſſentially Conſcious, that 1s, unleſs it were 07 
efſentially indued with actual Thinking z it might FF ©® 
be proved from its Diviſibility, that no dy- tl 
tem of it in any poſſible Compoſition or Diviſion, Iy 
could ever be an individual Conſcious Being that is, FF 28 
could ever either adtua y Think or attain a Capaci- T 
ty of Thinking. How does it follow now from hence, 1 © 
that becaule in the former part of this Sentence, A Cl 
the word Conſcions happens to ſignify only actual PO 
Thinking; therefore in the Queſtion, | Whether 33 
Conſciouſmeſs can inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, the Pr 
word Conſcionſueſs may not be underſtood at ye 
large. to ſignify either fadtual Thinking or a Capact- bin 
ty of Thinking Between which, after all, there is m 
no great Ditference at the bottom. Th 
| Upon the whole; why you ſhould be diſpleaſed | ty 
with me for allowing the Terms of the Queftion ret: 
to be underſtood in the greateſt Latitude, and for Par 
endeavouring to prove more than you expected, the 
viz. that no Syſtem of Matter could either have ous 
actual Thinking, or fo much as any Capacity of Y #10 
Thinking ; 1 could not imagine. And why yon 1 
made ſuch a Stir about a Diſt inction, which did Rea 
and ftill- does appear to me to be very needleſs ; I that 
could conceive no other Cauſe, but only that you of t 
might perplex the Queſtion. 1 ſelf 
p46. 8. Thus I have given vou the Reaſan, you Demand- and 
ed, of my Conduct in this Matter: Ido not Demand ſted 
of Tou, but leave it to our Diſeretion, to chooſe Exp 
whether you will give any Reaſon of yours, or no- good 
For, (if you will give me Icave to uſe your oun of c 
pag. 8. Expreſſion) I cannot aſton 24 24 one for Jou. | men 


You 
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Lou aſk; If the Soul or Principle of Thinking be paz 3. 
Undivided, bow can it think ſucceſſively, divide, ab- 
ftra#, combine or ampliate, retain or revive Impreſ- 
ons in the Memory? and bow can it be capable, partly 
or wholly to forget any thing * And the Corporeity of 

_ theSoul, you think, is further proved experimental- 
Iy, from our being tired with contemplating, as much 
as with ſigmg and dancing; from the Reaction of our 
Thonghts or of our Ideas and Words, mutually ex- 
citing each other; and from the Forgetfulneſs of 

_ Children and Old People, upon any cauſe that diſcom- 
poſes the Organ. . 5 

To this I anſwer. The Reaſon why the Soul or 
Principle of Thinking, though it ſelf Undivided, 
yet thinks ſucceſſively, divides, abſtracts, com- 
bines or ampliates, retains or revives Impreſſions 
in the Memory, or partly or wholly forgets 
Things; is becauſe The hole Soul thinks ſucceſ- 
fively, divides, abſtracts, combines or ampliates, 
retains or revives Impreſſions in the Memory, or 
partly or wholly forgets things : And none of 
theſe Phænomena can be explained by the vari- 
ous Acts of the various Paits of a Bodity Organ 
alone. „„ 5 
Our being tired with Contemplation ; the mutual 
Reaction of our Ideas and Words, our Forgetfulne /s 
that follows upon certain Defeds or Diſcompefure; 
of the Brain, Cc; do not prove that the Soul it 
felf is a Bodily Organ; but only that it Act, upon, 
and is Adted upon by, Bodily Organs; and is ath- 
] ſted by them, as Inſtruments in its Operations. 

Experience ſhows us, that the Sight is bettered by 

good Teleſcopes, and the Hearing by Inſtruments 
of conveying Sounds; but not that thoſe Inſtru- 
ments therefore Hear or See That all St 


Uk 
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on is bettered by good Organs of Senſe ; but 
not that the Organs themielves are Sen- 
fible : That Imagination and Memory depend on 
the Brain; But not that the Brain imagines 

or remembers. The Organs of the Senſes are 
entirely diftin& from one another; But the 
Thing which perceives by thoſe difterent Organs, 
is One and the Same Thing; one 'Thinking Being, 
which every Man calls Himſelf. And this One 
Thinking Being, has not ſome Powers in fome 
Parts, and other Powers in other Parts; ſome Acti- 
ons in ſome Parts, and other Actions in other 
Parts; But all its Powers, are the Powers of the 
Whole; and All its Actions, are the Actions of the 
Whole. The Whole Thinking Subſtance, Szes both 
the Whole Object, and every Part of it; The 
{ame W hole Subſtance Hears every Sound, Smells 
every Odour, Taſts every Sapour, and Feels every 


thing that Touches any Part of the Body. Every 


Imagination, every Volition, and every Thought 
is the Imagination, Will, and Thought, of that 
Whole Thinking Subſtance, which I call I my e. 
And if this One Subftance (which we uſually ftile 
the Soul or Mind) has no Parts, that can Ad ſepa- 
rately; 1t may as well be concei ved to have none, 


that can Exiſt ſeparately; and ſo, to be abſolute- 


ly Indivifible, 


L alledged that it is Abſurd to amexConſcionfreſs | 


to ſo flux a Subſtance as the Rrain or Spirits; becauſe if 


Juch a Subſtance could be the Seat of that Conſciouſneſs, © 


 bywhich a Man not only e members things done many 


Tears fince, but alſo is Conſcious that He himſelf, the © 
ſame individual Being, was the Doer of them; it wou'd | 
Follow that Conſciouſneſs could be transferred from one 
Subject to another; that is, that a Quality could ſubſit. © 
without inbering in any Sͤulject at all; which all rational 

Men 


„ 

Men allow to beimpoſible. To this you reply; that 
in order to retain the Conſciouſneſs of an Action, it is pag. 28 & 
neceſſaryto revive the Idea of it, before any conſiderable⁊ꝰ. 
Flux of Particles; and by reviving the Idea of thot 
Action, I imprint afreſh the Conſciouſneſs of having done 

that Aion , by which the Erain bas as lively an Im- 
preſton of Conſctouſne[s, (though it be not entirelycom- 
poſed of the ſame Particles,) as it bad the day after it 

did the Action, or as it bas of a Triangle or any other 

new Idea not before imprinted on it. Conſciouſneſs of 
having done that Adticn, is an Idea impi inted on the 

Brain, by redfecting or bringing into View our Ideas, 

before they areggunte worn out; which Idea continues in 

nme not only the memoryof the Action it ſelf, but that I 

did it. And if there is every now and then, arecollecti- 

on of a paſt Action; it may hereby beconceived, that 

a Man may be conſcious of things doue by him, though = 

he bas not one par ticle iof Matter the ſame that he 

bad at the doing of thoſe things; without Conſcionſueſſss 
Dein; transferr'd from one Subject to another, in any al- 

ſurd Senſe of thoſe Words And again: If Matter 042: 38. 
can know at this Inſtant, that it Thinks; you can ſee 


Ivo reaſon why it may not remember to morrow what it 
I thinks of to day, though fome Particles will bs then 
,  mwantingwhichit has atpreſent : And if it can remem- 


- {|} ber at all; then the Memory of things maybe continued 
even after we bade loſt all the particles of Matter that 


ſs | ve bad at the doing them, by continual intermediats 
if | repeating or imp inting are our Ideas before they are 
s, {| quite loſt or morn out, But the Fallacy of this Re- 


ny 1 ply, rs very evident. For to affirm that new Mat- 
he ter perpetually added to a fleeting Syſtem, may 
'4d {} dy repeated impreſſions and recollections of Ideas, 
me {| participate and have communicated to it a Me- 
{jt 4 mory of what was formerly done by the Whole Sy- 
nal fen; is not explaining or proving, but begging 
len | M the 


: To of 
the Que ſtion, by aſſuming an impeſſble Hy the- 
is. But juppeſing it were pofeble, that the 
7) in general of ſuch or ſuch an Action's havi g 
been done, might be preſcrved in the Manner 
you ſuppoſe; yet it is a maniteſt Contrad iction, 
that the Conſcionſnefs of its being done by Me, by 
my own Individual Self in particular, ſhould con- 
tinue in ine after my whole Subſtarce is changed; 


unlch Ce io I could be be transferred tron 


one ubject to another, in the abſurdeſt Senſe of 
thole Worus. For to ſuppoſe that One Subſtance 
ſhould be Conſt ivus of an Action having been 
done by it ſelt, which really was got done by lt, 
but by Another Subſtance is as plainly ſuppo— 


fig an Individual Quality to be transferred from 
One Subject to another, in the moſt abſuid Seine: 


as tis plain that Conſciouſneſs is a real 35ndinidra! 
Qualiiy, and diflerent from bare general M- 
*. | © 5 


It therefore pou will an ſwer, (which is the or- 


Jv posible ſeeming Evaſion in this Caſe,) that 


- 


That which we call Conſc ionſueſs, is not a fat i- 
vicual numerical Quality, like the numerical Figure 
or Motion of a ſolid Body; but a feetin trauen 
ile Mode or Power, like the Roundnets or the 

Mode of Motion of Circles upon the Face of 

running Stream; And that the Nrſon may {1!! 

be the ſame. by a continued Superaddit ion of the 
Ire Cenſcionſ u; notwithſtanding the W hole Su- 

flance be changed: Then I ſay, you make In vi- 
dual Ferſonality to be a mere external imaginary He- 
1Cm177aton, and nothing at all in reality: Juſt as 
2 hip is ealled he ſame Ship, after the W hole 
Subſtance is changed by frequent Repairs; or a 
Rive, is called the ame River, thougli the Water of 


it be every day new. The Name of the Ship, is the 


Zalhe,; 


CP e * we 


„ 


„ 
ſame; but the Hip it. ſe f, is not at all the ſame; 
And the continued Name of the River ſigni fies Na- 
ter running in the ſame Channel, but not at all 
the ſame M ater. So it a Man at forty Years of Age, 
has nothing of the fame Sub*ance in him, nei- 


ther material nor immaterial, that he had at 


twenty; he may be called the fire Perſon, by a 
mere external imaginary denomination; in ſuch u 
Senſe as a Statue may be called the ſame? Status, al- 
ter its whole Subſtance has been changed by piece- 
meal : But he cannot be really and truly the fame 
Perſon, unleſs the ſam? individual numerical Conſci- 
onſneſs can be transferred from one Subject to a o- 
ther. For, the continued Addition or exciting of 


a like Conſc ionſneſs in the new acquired parts after 


ception and Deluſion, under the Form of Memeo- 
ry; a making the Man to ſeem to himſelf to 
be Conſciousof having done That, which really 
was not done by Him, but by Ancther. And 
ſuch a Conſciouſneſs in a Man, whoſe Subſtance is 
wholly changed, can no mere make it ſuſt and E- 
quitable for ſuch a Man to be puniſhed for an Acts: 


on done by another Subſtance : than the Ad- 


dition of the like Conſciouſneſs by the Power of 
God) to two or more new Created Aten; or to 
ary Number of Men now living, by giving a 
like Modification to the Motion of the Spirits 

in the Brain of each of them rethectively; conlld 
make them All to be One and the fame individu- 
al Perſon, at the ſame time that they remain 
ſeveral and diſtinct Perfons; or make it j ib and 
reaſonable for all and every one of them to be 
puniſhed for one and the {ame individual Actin, 
2 by One only, or perhaps by None of them 
at all, 5 


M4 {ir 


— 
—_— — 


— * 
1 . 
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Mr Lock himſelf, in the very place where he 
contends that Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame indivi- 


dual P:rſon, notwithſtanding that the / Hole Sub- 
flance be ſuppoſed to be changed; acknowledges 


expresfly, (Book II. ch. 27. Set. 13.) that ſuch a 
continuation of the ſame Corjeronſneſs in a fleeting, 
Subſtance, would be a repreſenting That to the 
Mind to have been, which zeally wever was; a re— 


| Preſenting to One intellectual Subſtance as done by it 


ſelf, what it never did, and was perbaps done by [oms 


other Agent; a repreſentation without reality of Mat- 


ter of Fad, as ſeveral repreſentations in Dreams are; 


a Transferring by a fatal Error from One to Another, 
| That Conſciouſneſs which di ams Reward or Puniſhment 


with it , a making Two | or Two Hundred | Think- 

ing Subſtances, id be bnt One | Individual | Per jor ; 
And leaves it to be conſidered, how far this may be 
an Argument againſt thoſe who would place Thinks; 
in a Syſtem of fleeting Animal Spirits. 


To ſay here, that Gods Fnftice and Goodneſs will 


not permit him to put any ſuch inevitable Deccit 


upon Men; is nothing to the Purpoſe. For if it 


be but naturally puſi ble for him to do That, which, 


upon Suppoſition of the Truth of your Notiou, will 
be a plam Contradiction; this is a certain Demon- 


Nral jon that your Notion is Falſe, And I think it 


is a Contradicdlion plain enongh, to ſay that Gods im- 
preſſing permanently upcn 1cco Mens Minds,af- 


ter the manner of the reprefentation of a Dream, 


the hike Conſciouſneſs with that which I find in 


my own Mind; would make every One of them, 


to be, not Perſons liłe me, but the ſame Individu- 
al Perſon with my ſelf. According to ſuch Rea- 
ſoning as this, Accidents need not have any ne- 
ceſſary Dependence on their Subſtance : And the 


ſame individual Subſtance ay as well be concer 


ved 


L Individual Action done by Him. But of this 
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wed to exiſt in a thouſand places at once, under 


like Accidents ; as the : {fame Individuating Ac- 9 
cidents or Qualitics can inhere in a Thouſand. dif- 1 


texent Subſtances at once. By which ſame Subtilty, 
{as Believing too much and too little, have common- 
Ty the Luck to meet together, like things moving 
two contrary ways in the ſame Circle,) all the 
Abſurdities in the Doctrine of Trarſubftartiation 
may eaſily be reconciled. 85 
You deny that we have any Conſcioupueſs at all, that pig. 37. 

we contime the ſame Individual Being at different 
times. It fo; it can be to no great purpoſe tor us 
to diſpute about Any Thing: For, before yau re- 
ceive my Reply, you may happen poſſibly to be 
entirely changed into another Subſtance; and, the 
- next time you write, may deny that you have any 
Conſcicuſneſs at all. that you continue the ſame In- 
dividual Being who wrote this Remarkable Scn- 
tence. But to the Aſſertion, I anſwer : Either Con- 
ſciouſneſs proves a Man to be the tame Individu- 
al Being at different times; Or clic it is a mere 
Deceit and Deluſion; and by being added in like 
manner to other Subſtances, might (2s I f:id) make 
an Hundred other Men with equal juſticc liable to 
the ſame punyhment with himſelt for any Ore 


more, when I come to ſpeak of the uſefulneſs and 
importance of the preſent Argument to the Ends 
— Purpoſes of Religion. 


You affirmed, that The Matter, of which an Egg 


gonſiſts, doth entirely conflitute the young One ; and that? 4 
tbe Action of Senſation began under a particular diſ- | 1 
poſition of the Parts by Motion : To this I anſwered ; 
that ſo far is it from leing true, that the Matter of 1 


the Egg, by any particular Diſpoſition of it: Parts by 
5 3. Mo- 


P- 31. 


142. 34. 


Pag. 35. 


Pag. 35. 
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Motiov, is for med i into or entirely conſtitutes the young 
One; that accordin to the beſt Diſcoveries by Micro- 


copes and in Anatomy) it does not conflitute it at all, 


not ſo much as the Body of it; but only ſerves it for 


Neu ihment and Grewth. You reply : If by our 


Eyeswe can perceive the on ganized Bodyof the Animal 


to be Part ot the Matter of the Fg; u Microſcopi- 


ca! Ob/ervetion can defire ſuch Mattcr of Fat, 
! 


ond .— ale us See Actin”, where pe do See 8 | 


tb. New [ :©71 very Ar, Sir, to find ycu in a 
ler ions and 30} rtont Qucſtion deſcend to ſo ex- 


ti emely meat an hid ling a 0 Wibbie. For, This is 


ezaGly the Came this g, as it You Pon lay, that 


ty your Eyes ycucan gerceive an motoled Worm to 
- Part of the Bitter of the Nut it feeds on; or 


rat by your Fries you can pereciyc a Man to be 
Pt 1 of the Matter of the Hom! : he d- £118 in. 


Is called Gravitation the Fffect of the ce his ed and 
regular Oper, aticn 0. ſome tie, Loire on latter. Tou 
replicd ; ; that it de t appear, b: t th at Hotter gra- 


vitates vy virtue of Fore: s 0: ia y 5 e in it by 
God, and is now left ta it to by tt 1 07 a 
P. wers. To this I anfivered : that a Law or Powe 

that is toſay, a mer? ait Name. or complex Mei- 
en, hic is no veal Being; carnet imp?! a Stome, and 


cauſe it to begin to Alle. You reply again; that 


you deny not mou nec "ſity of a Fein impælling another, 
in order to cauſe wat Soar of Motion _ ! Gravita- 
tion: That yn ſuppoſe it to be cauſed by the D- 

pilſ- of Other Po ies And, to fpcak ju, own Opini- 


on Ager Matter of Fact to You, that the extern! 
Femme and inte; nal c nfrenration of the Puts of Mat- 
ter. are the ſo mers m Motor, by which it receives 
Hat ee Mo tend Ke tier call 4 Goovitation, froni 
the coenmanbiont impeliing Bodros I 014 imagine, 
„llt with ſuch brevity in 


my 


C2 5 8 
Cai, \\ nen! LE r bee 


Eh 
86 
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my firſt Anſwer, you had been fo well acqua in- 
ted with Natural Philoſophy, as not to be 1gno- 
rant that it has been demonſtrated. even Mathe- 
matically, that Gravitation cannot ariſe fromm the _ 
com ation and texture of the put, of Mitte, ann 'S 1 
from the cirexmambient impel ing Boates 4 becaulo, 
if it did, it would not be proportionable t. o the N 
Quantity of Matter or the Solid Content of all 127 55 Ao 
Bodies, without any regard to their Superficial P. 
portion; as we find by Experience it is; ſceing: 
Poles, of all Textures, and £ all confienrati. 313 01 


xk rain 


o "'& \ 76 * 
. nn 


Parts, and all varicties of ſuperficial Pro bortion: = BE 


[a Bullet, or a Feather, ora piece of Leat-Gald, 5 ä 


or a Sheet of Paper; deſcend in Fan with equal tion or 
Swittneſs. And if Material Impulje, be noi "One NT 
Cauſe of Gravity; then ſome Being that is t 15. 
terial, (for Laws or Powers are ncthilx but ier 
empty Words, muſt of neceſſity be allowe:! ic 

be the Cauſe of it. But it ſcems you are, notwit 
ſranding the Force even of Demonſtration 3 it 1 
ſtillof Opinion that Gravitation is pare!y 03111; 

the outward Figure and inward Contts: wat! on ol 
the parts of Matter, and the impulſe of ci 
bient Bodics. For, drop a pond of Lead, 3 
Form of a Hullet, from the top of a T ower and it 
deſeendꝭ in a very quick ſpace to the grommd: Fa tl 
external! Figure of the Bullet, by beating it broad wit f a: 
Hummer: anditsTendency downward dec. eaſes: Vany t: 

confi guration of its Parts by Fe ; and it wil! afc ond, in- 

{-1.t of defe enling. Canataly the Reader cannot | ont 

4X vreatly f 1rprized, to meet with ſuch Philoſophy 
as This. in car preſent Age, For. what has All This 
to do with Gravitation ? or rh th > Canſe of Bo- 
Jics Tuging dommrar Wa P17 « 5t Le *in 


the 
Form ef a Pnllet, a greater Tende ne y dt, 


"Ihe 


M12. 57. 
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making leſs Reſiſtance to it when in that Form, 
ſuflers it to fall more ſwiftly ? Or when it is bea- 
ten out intoa thin Plate, which is ſtill of a Pound- 
weight ; does its Tendency downward decreaſe, becauſe 
the Air making greater Reſiſtance to it when under 
that new Form its Superficies is inlarged, ſuffers it 
nc to fall but flowly? You might by the fame 

Philoſophy, and exactly with the ſame Truth, 


affirm that a 1 ſo long as you 


ſupport it with your Hands, has loſt its Iændency 
downward, becauſe it does not deſcend ; But, I pre- 
ſume, Experience will eaſily convince you of the 
contrary. In like manner; when Lead being eva- 
porated by Fire, aſcends in the Air inſtead of de- 
ſeending, becauſe it is carried upward by the Moti- 
on of the Air, which aſcends being rarefied with 


Heat; is therefore its Tendency downwards decreaſed? | 


You might exactly with the ſame reaſon have af- 


firmed that a Pound of Lead in one Scale of a Ba- 


| lance, loſes its Tendency downwards ; whenever a 


greater Weight in the oppoſite Scale, forces it to 
aſcendin ftead of deſcending. The Truth, is plainly 
This: As a Pound of Wood, during the time of its 


aſcending from the Bottom of a Pail of Water to- 

wards the Top, is as much a Pound- weight added 
to the weight of the Whule Water, as a Pound of 
Lead is, that lies ſtill at the Bottom; and conſe- 
quently the Tendency of the Wood downwards, is 
always the very ſame, whether it be aſcending in 
Water, or deſcending in the Air; So your Bullet, 
whether it falls ſwittly in the form ofa Bullet, or 


Newly in the form of a thin Plate, or falls not at 


all while it is ſuppo:ted in yewr Hand, or on the 
contrary alcends in the form of Fume, (in which 
caſe, It is in the Air, exactly what Woed is in the 


Gra- 


Water; ) till its Texdency dewnward, that is, its 
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Gravitation, continues always the ſame, without 
any the leaſt decreaſe or increaſe: Which is the di- 
rect ContradiQory to your Aſſertion. As inVacuo 
all Bodies, ot all Figures, and all Textures what- 
ſoever, actually deſcend with equal Swiftneſs; fo 
in the open Air, and every where elſe, their Ten- 
dency downwards, that is, their Gravitation, whe- 
ther they aſcend or deſcend, whether they fall 
ſwiftly or lowly, or not at all, continues always 


invariably the ſame; and cannot be increaſed or 


decreaſed by any change whatſoever, of their ex- 
terial Figure, or of the internal configuration of their 
Parts, or of the circumambient impelling Bodies. 
Gravitation therefore cannot poſſibly ariſe from 
the external Figure, nor internal configuration of the 
7} Pirts of Matter, nor from the circumambient impel- 
1 lng Bodies; ſince by no alteration of Any or All 
of 


theſe things, can the Gravitation of any Body 


de in the leaſt mcreaſed or diminiſbed; And conſe- 


quently Gravitation 1s quite another thing, than 


you ſeem to have at all thought of, when you 


ſpoke your Opinion about what ſeemed Matter of p 


Fact to you, and talked of the Decreaſe of a Bul- 


lets Tendency downwart, upon the variation of its 


1X igure. 


' | Whoever will explain Gravity, which by Ex- 
perience is always proport ionable to the Solid Con- 


tent of Bodies; muſt aſſign ſuch a Cauſe, as can 


act upon Bodies in proportion to their Solid Con- 

tent, without any regard to their öuperficial Pro- 
portion; that is to ſay, ſuch a Cauſe, as can reach 
and penetrate to the very Center of every ſolid 
particle of Matter: Which I ſuppoſe you will 
hardly affirm your circumambient Bodies, how 


ſubtle ſocver, are capable of doing, | 


And 


12. 35. 
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And vat content to have erred fo very grosſly, 
in the fut Foundation of all Natural Philoſophy; 
you could uot terbear proteſling further, that you 


have of ten Admired that Gravitation ſhould be Her n- "0 


d a matter of ſuch Difficulty among Philoſophers, and 
that you think it to be ſo evident and neceſlary an 
Effect of Matter in conflant Motion perpetually ſtriking 


one part qgainſt another, that you wonder every Bo- 


dy ſhould nct fee it. I ſuppoſe the reſt of the 
World will no leſs Admire at Ton, for imagining 
that by ſo flight an Admiration you could at once 
ſet aſide all the Propoſitions in that moſt excellent 
Book beſore- mentioned; wherein it is made appear 
by ſtrictly Mathematical Demonſtrations, drawn 
from the Laws of Motion now agreed on by Ma- 


thematicians and eſtabliſned by Experiments, and | 


from the Phznomena of the Heavenly Bodies; that 
the preſent Operations of Nature, depending upon 
Gravitation, cannot poſhbly be Mechanical Ef- 
tects of Matter in conftaut Motion perpetually flriling 
one part againſt another, To, ES 

Not ranch unlike to This, was Mr Hobbs's fancy- 
ing that he had ccnfuted all the Propoſitions in 
Euclid, by Admi: ing at Huclid's Definitions of Lines 
and Sucfeces: And all Men ever fince, that under- 


ſtand the firſt Elements of Geometry, have A4. 


wired at Him tor fancying fo. : 

But that which follows, is fill the moſt won- 
derful of all. You ſay: Whether you take 1M; 
Clarke: 7g6t or na, the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton 
in the Preface to his P incipia) is of Opinion, thu 
ſeberal Phenomena of Natnre may depend on c- 
** tain Forces or Powors, whereby from Camſes ci 
* Uniicouned, the Particles of Bodies are mtu 
imdel ea avamſt eacb other. or reced? and ar? 
di ron hom ene another : Which Forces vr P. wers 


(e * . 
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1 | ſ: T of from your ſelf 3 for I cannot aſign a good one 
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being yet miknown, the Philoſophers hitherto have | 
* attempted Nature in vain. Now to inſinuate to ; 
your Reader by ſuch a Citation, that This Great 
Man is of your Opinion in the preſent Queſtion; 
when on the contrary, the very Sentence you cite, 
was ſpoken by him (as appears from the words 1 
immediately preceding thoſe you have cited, not = 
concerning Gravitation, but concerning Other 
more particular Phznomena of Nature, in expreſs 
Contradiſtiuction to thoſe of Gravitation; and when 

in that whole Book, from one End to the other, 

he is profeſſedly confuting and ſhowing the ab- 

ſolute Impoſſibility of your Notion of Gravita- 

tion; and when he has * elſewhere in expreſs * 0 tic. 
words declared, that by the Terms, Forces and Ps. 322. 
Powers, he does not mean (as You did by Power; 
originally placed in Matter by God) to ſignify the 
Efecient Canſe of certain determinate Motions of 
Matter, but only to expreſs the Action it felt by 

which the Effect is regularly produced, without 
determining the immediate Agent or Cauſe of that 
Action: After all this, I fay, to inſinuate to your 
Reader by the citation of a piece of a ſingle Sen- 

tence, that That Great Man is of your Opinion; 

1s (to uſe your own Expreffims once more,) ſuch 
Conduct, as the World may juſtly demand a Rea 1, 9. 


or you. 

Leftly: As you declare it tobe yonr Opinion, 
that Gravitation is cauſed by Aſaterii Impulſe; fo 
vou think it impoſiible, that it ſhould be owing 
to any Immatet 72! Cauſe · And you believe it to be 
cs intel igible, that Mutter might at without Impi/c, 
by Powers placed in it by Jod; os that an Inmite— 
rial Being Hould move Alutter without being abe 20 
impell it by Cortatt. 


3 © 
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This Belief of yours is founded wholly upon 
the Suppoſition, that there is nothing in the 
World but Tangible Subſtance ; Which Opinion 

you give no Reaſon for; and therefore it is a 
mere Prejudice, But further: 1 preſume you will 

hardly deny, but God himſelf is an Inmate: ial 
Being; and that He can move Matter, though | 
he does not 7mpell it by Contact. Other Izmaterial 
Beings therefore, though they do not impell Matter 
by Contact, yet it does not from thence follow 
that they cannot move it at all; Becauſe from 
God's moving it, it is manifeſt that there are 
other ways of moving it, beſides that of in- 
pelling by Coxta#, But Powers or Laws, are not 

real Beings; They are nothing but mere Words, 
or Notions; and can neither act in any Senſe, 
nor move Matter either with Contact or without 
it. I conceive an ordinary Reader may be able 
to diſcern the Difference, between affirming that 
an Immaterial Subſtance, a real Being, though not 
hard and ſolid, may move Matter; and affirm- 
ing that a Law or Power, a mere Word or Term 
of Art, which 1s really No Thing, and has not 
truly any Being or Exiſtence, {ave only in the 
Imagination, can cauſe Matter to move. 
Upon the Whole; All that you have advanced 
in theſe Sections about Gravitation, is ſuch mar- 
vellous Reaſoning, to be made uſe of in the pre- 
ſent Age, after ſo many great Diſcoveries, found- 
ed upon Experience, and even Mathematical De- 
monſtration; that though I have no cauſe at all 
to be diſpleaſed with you, for arguing in ſuch a 
manner; yet I believe your Readers cannot but 
think you might very well kave forborn going 
out of your Way; to give fo very diſadvan- 
* a Repreſentation of your own * 
E * i | L 


— 
I have been the longer upon this Head, becaufe 
the true Theory of Gravitation, as it has been 
made out by that excellent Perſon whom you juſt 


no ſo unfortunately cited, does in its obvious 


and neceſſary Con C quences, more entirely ſubvert 
the very Foundations of all poſſible Hypotheſes, 
wherewith Materialifts would undertake to explain 
the Phænomena ot Nature Mechanically by the mere 
Powers of Matter and Motion; than any Diſco- 
very in natural and experimental Philoſophy, 
that has ever yet been made in Any Age: Show- 
ing the Matter of the Univerſe to take up almoft 
an infinitely ſmall and inconſiderable part of that 
Space, which you ſuppoſe to be filled with it; 
bearing in truth far leſs Proportion to it, than a 


Tennis Ball does to the Body of the Earth: And 


conſequently, that the great Phænomena of Na- 
ture cannot poſſibly depend upon any Mechanical 


I Powers of Matter and Motion, but muſt be pro- 


duced by the Force and Action of ſome higher See Sir 
Principle: And fo leading us even with Mathe- lac Ner- 
watical Certainty, to Immaterial Powers; and — = *. 
nally to the Author of all Power, the Great Crea- & 2 


tor and Governour of the World. Lat. Edit, 


I affirmed, that there are many Demonſtrations, 
even in abſtratt Mathematicks themſeloes, which no 
Man who underſtands them, can in the leaſt doubt of 
the Certainty of; which yet are attended with dificuit 
Conſequences, that cannot be perfectly cleared: As, 
for inſtance, thoſe concerning the infinite Diviſi- 
bility of Quantity, and the Etermty and Immenſity of 
God. In Anſwer to this, you ſay that if there are hog as; 
any ſich Demonftrations, from whence any Con- - 
traditions or Abſurdities follow in our way of con- 
ceiving things, &c. And again: Abfurdities and paye 42. 

| Con 
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Contradictions, Cc. And again: Alſurdity, Con- 
tradiction, or Diſagreement of Ideas; c. And 
again: You require me to prove that any Abſin- 
dity or Contradiction tollowseither from the infinite 
Diviſibility of Matter, or from the Eternity or 
Immenſity of God, in cur way of concetving ; 


and if I cannot, I have no ground, you fay, from 


thoſe Inſtances, to put Human Nature in ſuch a 


State of Scepticiſm and Abſurdity. Now, by all th: 


Rules of Anſwgring, (to uſe your own Expreſſion; ) 


you ought to have changed my Words, Dif- 
fcult Conſequences that cannot be perfectly cleared; 
into Abſurdities, Contra.ittions, and Diſagree ments 


of Ideas; Becauſe Abſurdities, Contradictions, and 


Diſagreements of Ideas, are things juſt as different 


from Dificult Conſequences of Demonſtrated Truths, 
which cannot be perfect'y cleared; as 'Light is from 
Darkneſs. Abſurdnies, Contradictions, and Diſagree+ 


ments of Ideas, are things already perfectly cleared , 


that is, things proved with p-: foct learn, to be 
Falſe and Impoſſible: But D:ficiltzes that camiot 


Le perfectly cleared, may atten things either poj- 


fibly or certainly Tine. Abjurdities, Contradictions, 
and Diſagreements of Ideat, do with as perfect cle u- 
neſs prove a thing to be Falſe, as a pofitive De- 


mounſt ration proves a thing to be Trae : And there- 


fore it is abſolutely iinpaible, that they can Both 
be applied to the fame ti ing; even juſt as inpoſ- 
ſible, as that the fame thing thonld at the fame 
time be both true and fle. But Dificult Con- 


quences that cannot perfectly be cleared, may be, ane 
very often are, found to attend Things which are 
Demonſtrated to be Trac. Ihe Reafin is; be- 
cauſe Diffculties that cannot perfectly be cleared, do 
not (like Abſurdities and Contradictions) ariſe from 
a Perception of the Diſagrecment of Ideas, but barely 
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from the Defect or Imperfectneſs of the Ideas them- 


'# y 


„ 


. Our Reaſon is able to apprehend clearly the 
Demonſtration of the Certainty of the Exiſtence 
ot tome Things, where the Imagination is not able 
to comprehend the Ideas of the Things theinſelves. 

Fhis 1s plainly the Cale of the infinite Drojſibility 
of Quantity, oi Ir fm. ty and Eternity In general, of 
the tions of Immaterial Snbflances npon Matter, 

and of many other Things, Here theretore I have 
juſt Cauſe (if I may ute your own Expreſhon once 


again) to demand a Reaſon of your Conduct; and tore 8: 


complain that you have greatly departed from 


that Fairncis, for which your former Papers were 


juſtly commended. 


And you can All the 1 hardly be excuſed 
in this Matter; becauſe you knew I had before 
expreſſed my lelt very particularly and fully con- 


cerning the fame Thing, in a Book winch you 


your ſelf cite upon another occaſion in the very 


next Page to That wherein 85 accuſe me ſo 


wrongtully . My Words were Theſe: ( Ven onſtrat. 
of the Being and Attriv. of God, p. 11.) © Since 
in all Queſtions concerning the Mitre and Per- 


which the Idea of Fte rnity or Infinity is joined, 


2 


poſitions to be true; yet it is impoſſible for us 
to comprehend or frame any adequate or com- 


any Propoſition is clearly demonſtrated to be 
CC 


* fide, which for want of adæquate Ideas of tha 


|< Manner of the Exiftence of the Things demon- 
I © firated, are not cake to be anfxered. Indeed, 


— 


WEre 


_ 


fections of God, or concerning, any Thing to 
though we can indeed demonſtrate certain Pro- 
plete Ideas of the Manner How the things {> 
demonſtrated, can Be: Therefore when once: 


True; it ought not to diſturb us, that there 
© be perhaps perplexing Objections on the other 


1 : 
© wereit poſſible there ſhould be any Propoſition, 
_ * which could equally be Demonſtrated on both 
_ ** ſides of the Queſtion, or which could on both 
des be reduced to imply a Contradiction, | as Some 


* 


* bave too inconſderately aſſerted;] This it muſt 


de confeſſed, would alter the Caſe; Upon this 


* abſurd Suppeſition, all Difference of True and 


„ Falſe, all Thinking and Reafoning, and the 


** Uſe of all our Faculties, would be entirely at 


an End, But when to Demonftration on the 
one ſide, there are oppoſed on the other, only 
Obdjections raifed from our Want of having 


** adzquate Ideas of the Things themſelvcs; this 
** ought not to be eſteemed a Real Difficulty. Tis 
© poſitively and clearly Demonſtrable, that Some- | 
thing has been from Eternity: All the ObjeCit- 


ons therefore raiſed againſt the Eternity of any 


thing, grounded merely on our Want of having 
an adzquate Idea of Eternity; ought to be lookt 


upon as of no real Solidity. Thus in other the 
* like Inftances: *Tis Demonſtrable, for Ex- 


< ample, that Something muſt be actually In- 


_* fnte: All the Metaphyſical Difficulties there- 


fore, which ariſe uſually from applying the 
_ © Meaſures and Relations of Things Finite to 
what is Infinite; and from ſuppoſing Finite: Y 
to be | Aliquot] Parts of Iifinite, when indeed 


they are not properly fo, but only as Mathe- 


** matical Points to Quantity, which have no 
Proportion at all; [and from imagining all I- 
Frites to be Equal, when in things deſperate they 
maniteſtly are not fo; an infinite Line, being not 
only ct equal to, but infimtely leſs than an infinite = 
Sin face; and an ** Surface, than Space infinits Þ 
ought to be eſteemed vain 
and of no Force, Again; *Tis in like manner 
** Demon- 


in all Dimenſions, | ** 
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Demonſtrable, that Quantity, is infinitely Di- 


* viſible: All the Objections therefore raiſed [by 
ſuppoſing the Sums Total of all Infinites to be equal, 
ny 40 deſparate Parts _ manifeſtly are not 
ſo; and | © by comparing the imaginary Equality 
* or Inequality of the Number of the Parts of Un- 


_ © equal Quantities, whoſe Parts have really no 


Number at all, they all having Parts without 


Number; ought to be look d upon as weak and 5 


< altogether Inconcluſive: c. 
C oncerning the Queſtion, Whether Immaterial 


' Subſtances be extended or not; and Whether, upon 


Suppoſition of their being extended, they may not 


nevertheleſs be of ſuch a Nature, as not to conſiſt 
of Parts which (like the Parts of Matter) arethem- 
ſelves every one of them comp 


lete diſtinct Beings, 
ſeparable, and wholly independent of each other: 
Alſo, Whether from the Immateriality of the Souls 

of Brutes, it follows that they muſt of neceſſity be 


put into an eternal State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments: Concerning theſe Queſtions, I ſay, I have 


nothing further to add; but only that I think All 
you have advanced upon theſe Heads in your Re- 
fexions, hath been already clearly obviated in my 
tormer Papers; To which therefore I refer the 


Reader, who, 1 fear, is already too much tired 
with Repetitions. 


In the laſt place, you challenge me to ſhow 


that my Argument is of any Uſe to the Ends and ag. 46% 


Pm poſes of Religion. That it is of the Greateſt Uſe, 51. 
will I ſuppoſe eaſily be granted; if it be evident 
that the Notion I am arguing againft, is utterly 


1 deſtructive of Religion, And in what reſpects it 
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is fo, I ſhall give you an Inftance or two to con- 
ſider of; and fo conclude. 

1// then; If the Mind of Man, were nothing 

but a certain Sytem of Matter; and Thinking, no- 
thing but a certain Mode of Motion in that Syſtem : 

It would follow, that, ſince every Determination 

of Motion depends neceſſarily upon the Impulſe that 

cauſes it, therefore every Tbougbt in a Man's Mind 

A muſt likewiſe be + neceſſary, and depending 
bove ; pag. Wholly upon external Cauſes; And there could be 
33. & 34. no ſuch thing in Us, as Liberty, or a Power of 
Selfdetermination. Now what Ends and Purpoſes of 
Religion, mere Clocks and Watches are capable of 
{erving, needs no long and nice Conſideration. 

2dly. If Thinking, in a Man, be nothing but a 

Mode of Motion or of any other Quality of Matter; 
it will be but too natural a Conſequence, to con- 
cCeive that it may be only the ſame thing in all 
ae Other Rational Beings likewiſe; and even in God 
ere ide himſelf. And what a Notion of God This would 


De ef Res- give us, is not difficult to imagine. A Friend of 


2 'n Pro. yours has gi ven us a very broad hint, whither This 
oſit ions, 


the evi- tends; when he tells us that * the greateſt Freedom 


dence er Liberty ve can conceive to belong to ANT BE 
3hereofde- IN, is ſuch as he there largely explains to be 


pent51/90 No Liberty at all, but abſolute Neceſſity, ſuch as 

2 1 "ns Motion of a Watch or Clock is determined 
age $7. D TT 

* SO If the Soul, be nothing but a Syfem of 

| Naiter; and Thmking, nothing but a Mode of Mo- 
tion or of ſome other Power of Matter; the Doc- 
trine of the ReſurreF;on, (as I before obſerved, 
pag. 66, Cc.) will be inconceivable and in- 
credible; and the Juftice of future Rewards and 
Puniſnments, impoſſible to be made out. The 
Notion of the Soul's Immateriality, evidently fa. 
JE | Eo} cCilitates 
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cilitates the Belief of a Reſurrection and of a fu- 
ture Retribution, by ſecuring a Principle of Per- 
ſonal Individuality, upon which the Juſtice of all 
Reward or Puniſhment is en ire ly grounded: But 
it Thinking be in reality nothing but a Power or 


Mode, which inhering in a looſe and fleting 


Syſtem of Matter, periſhes uttecly at the D f- 
ſolution of the Body; then the reftoruis the 


Power of Thinking to the Came Body at the 


Keſmre@::n, will not be a Raiſing aga!'- of ' = 
ſame Indi vidnal Perſon, but it will be as truiy + 
Creation of a new Perſon, as the Addition ot the 
like Power of Thinking to a new Body N, 
wonld be the Creation of a new Man. For, as 
God's ſuperadding Now to a new parce! of Mat- 
ter, the like Conſciouſneſs with what I at this 


time find in my ſelf, would not make that new 
Parcel of Matter to be the ſame individual Perſon 


with me, but only another Ferſen Like me; 
ſo his ſuperadding That Conſcionſneſs at the 
Reſurrection, to the ſame particles of Duſt, of 
which my Body was formerly compoled ; will 
not be a Refforation of the fame Perſon, but a Cre- 
ation of a new one like me. For, the ſameneſs 


of the ſenſeleſs Particles of Duſt, tis evident 
from the flux nature of the Subſtance of our 


Bodies, is not that which Now makes me to be 
the ſame Perſon; and therefore cannot be that, 
which will Then make me to be ſo. It my 
preſent Conſciouſneſs, be nothing but a Mode of 
Motion in the fleeting particles of my Brain or 
Spirits; this Conſcionſyoſe will be as utterly deſtroy- 
ed at the Diſſolution of my Body, as it the very 
Subſtance of my Body was annihilated: And it 
would be juſt as poſſible for the ſame Individual 
Fer ſon to be created again, after an abſointe An- 
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ribrlation ; as to be reſtored again, after ſuch a 
T 1ſjolution. But now, it the ſame Fei ſcu, after An- 
nibilation, could, by reſtoring of the ſame Conſſ i- 
onſneſs, be created again; he might as peſſibly be 
created: gain, by addition of the ſame Conſcronf- 
1e /i to new Matter, even before annihilation of the 


fiſt: From whence it would follew, that Two, or 


two Hundred, ſeveral Perſons, might All, by a 
Superaddition of the like Conſciouſneſs, be one and 
the ſame individual! Per ſon, at the ſame time that 


they remain ſever al and diſtindt PFerſens It beirg as 


ealy for God to add my Conſcionſneſi to the new 
formed Matter of One or ot one Hundred Bodies 
at this preſert Time, as to the Duſt of my preſent 
Pcdy at the Time of the Reſurrection. And no Rea- 
ſon can be given, why it would not be as juſt at 
any time, to puniſh for my Faults a new created 
Man, to whom my Conſe ionſreſs is by the Power of 
God ſuperadded; as to puniſh That Perſon, who 
at the Reſurredion ſhall by the fame Pe wer be neu 
made cut of the Luſt of my Bedy, with the ſame 


Cexſcicrſneſi ſuperadded: It being allowed that 
\ Then. as well as New, tis net the Sameneſs of the 


particles of Duſt, that makes the ſame Pei ſen. But 
if it was; yet Thet wonld make no difference in 
this Matter : For, the Particles of Duſt, which in 


the courſe of twenty Years have ſucceſſively been 


part of the Sul ſtarce cf my Bed y, are encugh in 
Quantity to fm ſeveral Ecd ies: Ard if the Ad- 
dition ofa like Conſciouſneſs with what I new find 
in my ſelf, to One of thoſe Bodies at the Reſurre- 
Q1on. will make It to be the fame Individnal Perſon 
with Me; the Addition of the like Conſciouſnels 
to Twenty of them, would cop ſequently make 
t very one of them to be (not Per ſons like Me, 
but) the ſame Individual Perſon with Me, and wy 
. „ | fac 
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bach other likewiſe. Which is the greateſt Abſur⸗ 


dity inthe World: An Abſurdity equal (as I be- 
fore ſaid) to that ot Tranſubſlantiation. U his inex- 
plicable Confuſion, wherewith your Doctrine per- 
plexes the Notion of Pr ſonal Identity, u pon which 
Identity the Juſtice of all Reward or Puniſhment 
maniteſtly depends; makes the Reſrrection, in 
Your way of arguing, to he inconceivable and im- 
pre And conſequently your Doctrine, (which 
uppoſes the Body to be the Whole Man,) is de- 
ſtructive of Religion; leaving no room for Reward 
or Puniſhment but in the preſent Life only; and 
conſequently giving Men liberty to do every thing 
for their preſent Pleaſure or Advantage, that can 
be done with a good Colour, and without being 
obnoxious to human Laws: Which is the greateſt 
Miſchief that can poſſibly befal Mankind. But if 
the Soul be, as We believe, a permanent indiviſihlæ 
Immaterial Subſtance, then all theſe Difficulties va- 
niſh of Themſelves. _ N 
It is here to be obſerved, that all the Abſurd 


Conſequences which I have now (in conſidering of 


what Uſe my Argument is to Religion) oven to 
follow from your Doctrine, with reſpect to the 

Reſurrection; do cqually follow from it às has 
been before proved) even without reſp-ct to the Re- 


ſurrection. For as it is Abſurd to ſappoſe, (which 


you muſt do in yorr Scheme, ) that at the Reſur- 
rection the ſame individual Perſon can be reſtored; 
merely by the Addition of a like Conſcionfneſs with 
that which utterly Heriſhed at the Diſſolutrion of 
the Body, to the Duft of the fame Body when re- 
collected again: As this, I {av, is plainly Abſurd, 
becauſe in the fam? manner twenty other Men 
formed out of the ſame Duſt, (of which there is 
quantity enu;h belonging to cvery Perſon * 
23 a3 
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has lived any Number of Years,) may alfo by an 
Addition of the like Conſciouſneſs become every 


one of them That One Same Individual Perſon, at the 


fame Tune that they remain fo many ſeveral and 
diſtin Perſons: So, without regard to any futuce 
Reſurrection, there is the very ſame Abfardity in 
ſup poſing (as you do,) that a Man at th preſet 
Time, though he has none of the ſame Subſtance 
belonging to him, may yet, merely by a like Mo- 
dification of the Motion of his Spirits, continue to 
be the ſame Individual Perſon he was twenty Years 
fince; There is, I ſay, the very ſame Abfurdity in this 
Suppoſition, as in the former; becauſe there is no 


difference between ſuppoſing that any Number of 


new Bod ies at the Reſurrection co-exzfently, or any 


Number of different Men now living contempora- 


rih, or any Number of different Bodies ſucceeding 
one another in one continued Form by a perpetu- 
al uninterrupted Flux of Particles, (which is the 
thing you contend for; ) can be One and the ſame 


| Tudividual Perfon, merely by a like Modification 


of the Figures and Motions of their Parts re- 
ſpectively, without having any thing at all the 


fame in them. 


To the Propoſitions I laid down at the Concluſion 
of my former Reply, you have objected nothing, 
but what (I think) is already clearly anſwered in 
the foregoing Pages. = 


A Fourth 


DEFENS E 
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AR GUMENT 
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To prove the e and Natu- 
ral Immortality of the SOUL. 
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In a Letter to the Author of the Anſwer to 
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With a POSTSCRIPT, relating to 2 
Hook, entitled, A F indication of Ms Dod- 
well 5  Epiſtlar Diſcourſe, &c. 
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If we Jock into o the Wor Id, is FAR not evident proof, 
that Men profeſing Learning, are capable of believing 
and defending any Abſirdity in Nature? Anſwer to 
Mr Clark s Third Detcnie, Pag. 49. 
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. A Fourth 
| »» Eo 
| ARGUMENT to prove the Im- 
 materiality of the SOUL, Ec. 
SIR, OY - 
V F repeating the ſame Things over and over 
again, there is no End. The Thing I pro- 


| peſcd to prove, is, I think, fofully made 
out in my foregoing Defenſes; that I might ſafely 


I leave the whole Matter to the intelligent and im- 


partial Reader, without any further Inlargement. 
Tour laſt Anſwer is little more, than a renewing, 


of your former Aſſert ions, ſometimes in the ſame, 


and ſometimes in different Words; as if you 
thought all that I had advanced to the contrary, 
was entirely wide of the Queſtion. Whether that 
be really the caſe or no, I am very willing the 
World ſhould judge: And therefore, in reply to 


I your perpetual Repetitions, I ſhall not tranſcribe. 


my former Papers; but only refer to them, as oc- 
caſion ſhall offer; and deſire they may fairly be 
compared together: And, as Igo along, ſhall en- 
deavour to point out to you ſome ot the chief 


I Mifrepreſentations and Fallacies you appear to be 


euilty of: And where you offer at any Argument 

that ſeems new in any part of it, ſhall conſider it 

| in its place, : 
You 


3˙ 
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Arſw. pag. You begin with charging me, that ont of Fonr 


Ohjections inſiſted on in your Reflexions, I have dropt 


the confideration of Three, 


Whether this be true, or no; they who pleaſe to 


compare the Papers, may find. I am not ſenſible, 
that I have paſſed over any of your Objections, 


or any part ot any of them, unanſwered : Only, 


where you have repeated the fame Things again, 


(as, for Inftance, in that poor Objection drawn 


from our Ignorance of the manner bow God will diſpoſe 


of the Souls of Brutes; inſtead of repeating my 
Anſwers, I have only referred to them as they 


food in my former Defenſes; which is ultimately 


_ appealing to the Judgment ot the intelligent Rea- 
der: And for this Complaint, I ſhall give you 
more frequent Occafions hereafter. 


q dag. 3 & 4. Andinanſwer to your Fourth Objection, you ſay I 

' 1 1 7 am ſo far from ſhowing (as I ought to have done,) 
that if Conſciouſneſs did inhere in a Syftem of 
Matter, it muſt conſiſt of the Conſcionſueſſes of the 
Parts; that on the contrary I have only endeavoured to 


prove, that, as Roundneſs muſt conſiſt of ſeveral Pieces 


f Roundneſs, or Tendencies towards Roundneſs ; ſo, 
21 Conſciouſneſs did, in like manner with Round- 

neſs, inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, It muft conſiſt 
of ſeveral Tendencies towards Conſciouſneſs. And 
this you call an apparent Deſertion of my Argi- 


ment. 


Nou to this, I reply; that, confiſting of the Con- 
Jcionſneſs of the Parts, and conſiſting of ſeveral Ten- 
dencies toward Conſcionſneſe, is the very fame thing. Y 
For, as nothing that is not Cn de, can have any x 
Tendency towards Curvity; as nothing that 18 net 
Colour, can have any Tendency towards Colour; as 
nothing that is not Somd, can have any Tendency | 
towards 


diſtincineſs of Conſciouſneſs and vigor of Thinking ; 
as there are different degrees of the Curvity of a Line, 
different degrees of the Brightneſs of a Colour, and 
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towards Sound: So nothing that is not Conſcionſneſs, 


can have any Tendency towards Conſciouſneſs. Diffe- 
rences indeed and Degrees there may be, of the 


different degrees of the Clearneſs of a Sound : But as 
it is plainly impoſſible that any Colour ſhould have 


any Tendency towards being any Sound, or that any 


Figure ſhould have any Tendency towards being any 


Motion; ſo it is ikewile ridiculous to imagine that 


any Motion, or any other Quality of Matter void 


Jof Conſciouſneſs, ſhould have any Tendency to- 
JI wards being Conſciouſneſs. 


Beſides : The Curvities of theſeveral little Arches 


chat conftitute the Circumference of a Circle, are 
not properly Tendencies towards Roumdne ſs; (for a 
rt has no more Tendency to the / hole by Compoſi- 
ion, than the V hole has a Tendency to its Part by 
Diviſon;) but they are themſelves, being taken to- 
J gether, the whole Circle, or the Roumdne ſs it ſelf: 
Io that Ronndneſs is not a new real Quality, reſult- 


ing from the Curvities of the ſeveral parts; but 


J only a Name of the Whole, a mere external Denomi- See Third 
nation: Even in the ſame manner as the Twelve Deſene, 


iſt Units that conſtitute the Number a Dozen, are not? * 57+ 


I properly ſo many Tendencies towards a Dozen, (as 1 
towards any real new Thing or Quality; ) but are 
I Themſelves, being taken together, the Number a 


Edit. 


Dozen; which Name 1s nothing but a mere Te: m, 


an external Denomination of the Whole, and nothing 


- Þ *t all really in the Things numbered. Conſciouſ- 


Y 22s therefore in like manner, if it was nothing but 
the Sum of thoſe Motions or Modes of Motion, 


3 Þ which you call Tendencies towards Conſciouſneſs ; 


JI would not be a diſtinct Quality really inhering 


In 


* * 
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in the Thinking Subſtance, (as every Man feels hy 
Experience, and you your felt grant that it is ;) but 
it we uld be a mere Word or Term of Art, nothing 


Third De but a Name or external Denomination, ſuch as are 


fence, pag. thoſe Qualities which I ranked under the Third 
*9®- . Jout. = 5 

Anſw. to Wherefore when you confefs, that the Parts, (of 

Third De Roundneſs, ſuppoſe,) muſt be ſo ſar of the ſame 

"gg PS Kind, as to bave a Tendency to that Individual Fi- 

"__ gure of which they are a Part : And. that in that Senſe 

you have always allowed Conſciouſneſs to conſiſt of 

Powers of the ſame Rind; becauſe if Confciouſneſs in- 

beres in a Syſtem of Matter. it muſt neceſſarily be allow» 

eld that the aiſtin# Beings in that Syſtem contribute to- 


wards Thinking, as the Pieces of a Circle do towards a I 


Circle, or as all the Parts of a Sytem of Matter con 


tribute towards the Syſtem : And again; that What is 
bag 22. ſaid in the Third Defenſe, may, for ought you know, 


be aV mdication of the Concliifion befor e- cited, (v1z. 


ba. 4. that if Conſciouſneſs did inbere in a Syſtem of Matter, 
Pas. 23 Confei -) And again; Tou do, in that Senſe, allow . 
Conſciouſneſs to conſiſ of Powers of the ſame Kind ; 
For, according to You, it conſiſts of Pu ts which hau 
a Tendency to Thinking or (onſciouſnsſs, os Round. 


it muſt conſiſt of ſeveral Tendencies towards Conſci- 
8 


ue ſs does of Parts that have a Tendency to Royndn?ſs: 
In all theſe Paſſages you directly give up the Que- 
ſtion. For, thofe Modes cf Motion for of any o- 
ther Quality of Matter) which you call Tendencies 
to Conſcronſneſs, either are themſel ves Conſcionſne)ſ!s 
and Thoughts, or not. If they be; then, as the 
Whole Curvitv of a Circle is made up of the Cur- 


vities of the {everal little Parts or Arches of which 


It is compoſed, fo whale Conſciouſneſs or Thinking wi. 


likewiſe be made up ot ſeveral p.ntial Conſcionſneſſes 


or Thoughts; which is giving up the Queſtion with 


Ce 
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ene Hand: Or if they be not; then, as the Round- 
neſs of a Circle, ſo far as it differs from the Cur- 
vities of the little Arches of which it is compoſed, 
is nothing but a bare Name of a Whole, a mere ex- 
ternal Denommation ; fo Conſciouſneſs, as tar as it 
differs from thoſe conftituent Modes that are 10 
Conſcionſneſſes, will be only a Name of a Whole, a 
mere Extei nal Denommation, and nothing at all 
rally in the Thinking Subſtance it ſelf; Which 
v giving up the Queſtion with the other Hand. 


Y ou repreſent me all along ſpeaking, as if my 
whole Argument was tounded upon the Sup- 


. Ypofition, that in the Idea of an Immaterial Being pag. 8. 
Y{xtenfion is contained. That Extended Being of 5g. 44. 


Mr Clarks. You think bim miſtaken in making pag. 48. 


Wthe Sou! an Extended Bemg. In making an Extended pag, 30. 
YÞcing, as ſuch, c. An Immaterial Subſtance and a pag, 55, 


(lock agree, according to Mr Clark, in being Extend. 
And, to make Immaterial Being Extended, as My bas · 83. 
Clark does. „ „ 
This is neither doing Me nor your Readers Ju- 
ice. For my Argument is not at all founded up- 


In any Suppoſition either of Immaterial Subſtance 
eing Extended or Unextended. That which I 


unde rtook to prove, was, that Matter, (all whoſe 


. Wolid Parts are fo many diſtinct, ſeparable, inde- 


pendent, unconnected Beings ;) could not be a 
dubject capable of Individual Conſciouſneſs ; And 
that therefore Conſciouſneſs muſt have ſome other 
zubject to reſide in. Whether That other Subject 


Fe Extended or Unextended, (whatever you may 


uppoſe my Opinion to be, upon other Grounds,) 
he preſent Argument determines not ; but lcaves 


very Reader at Liberty to judge as he ſhall find 
hM{ecaſon. Only I affirmed by the by, for Argument's 


ake, 
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ſake, that I thought the Difficulties ariſing from Ba 

the Suppoſition of Immaterial Subſtance being Ex- cc 

tended, were not greater, but rather leſs, than Y BI 

thoſe which ariſe from the Suppoſition of its be- (+ 

ing Unextended. See Second Defenſe, pag. 118, J fin 
119, 120, 

An fw. to ir is here alſo further to be obſerved incidental - I. 
34 Def. ly; that, when you alk, V hat other Argument can 
ye 5. be made us of to prove all Matter droifible by the Pow- 

er f God, but what is drawn from the conſideration of 

its Extenſion ? and affirm, that if Matter, as an ex- 

tended Being, is diviſible ; all extended Beings muſt be 

pag. 83, dwvifible : and, that I have no other Reaſon to maks 
all Matter diviſible, but becauſe it is Extended: and, 
when you mention the Diviſibility, add by way of 

Explication, or (which is all one) the Extenſion, of 


OG A . Matter: You ſeem to forget, that you your ſelf ex- tin 
firt Def, presſly allowed Space, though extended, to be ab-J lat 
222. 39. folutely Indiſcerpible; And, therefore you your ly 


— Re- ſelf make Matter diviſible, not barely as an Ex- Qr 
4 Def. tended Being, but as finitely Extended; And, thatY Si 
pig. 43. IT gaveſtill another Reaſon for ſtiling Matter divi- me 
it Det. fible; viz. God's having by his own Will and goo 4] 
746; 24+ Pleaſure created it ſuch a Subſtance, all whoſe ſo- I 4þ 
Det. gag. Iid Parts we find by Experience to be ſo many di- not 
35» fine Beings, looſe, independent one from another, hay 
and unconnected ; that is, having no eflential con- 1 9 

nexion one with another, nor any dependence one up. 

upon another for their Exiſtence: as the Parts of ha 

Space evidently have, even ſeparate from the Con- of 
ſideration of its being abſolutely Infinite; and as cep 

the Parts of Time have, (foraſmuch as every MJ dea 

ment, co-exiſting with all the Barts of Space, is yet Y Di/ 

both mndivifible in it ſelf, and inſeparable from the on 1 

other Parts of Duration ;) and as the Parts, impro- cult 

perly fo called, of Immaterial Subſtances may ot a 
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„„ 
om have, for any thing that can ever be proved to the 
Ex- contrary, on Suppoſitionot their being Extended. 
1an But all this is beſide the main Argument, which 
be- (as I have ſaid) does not neceſſarily imply any 
18, ſuch Suppoſition. 9 | 


tal- In like manner; when you make a long and pom- 4. to | 


cleared; (that is, which cannot be cleared wholly, 
but yet may in great part, and enough to ſatis- 
fy any reaſonable perſon; though, it ſeems, you 


bout theſe things as of great neceſſity to be premi- 
ſed, and as if you would have the Reader think 
the Whole Argument depended upon the right ſta- 
ting of them; whereas in reality they have no re- 
lation at allto the Argument, but were ſtarted on- 
ly upon occaſion of that foreign and incidental 
Queſtion concerning the Extenſion of Immaterial = 
Subſtance ; In all this Matter, you have by no 
means made a right Repreſentation of things. 
However, as to the Diſtinction it ſelf, between 
Abſurdities or Contradict ions, and Difficulties that can- 
not be perfedly cleared; I deſire only, that what I 
have ſaid upon this Head, (2d Defenſe, pag. 189, 
190.) may be compared with what you have ſaid 
upon it, (Avſw. pag. 6—16 :) And whether then I 
had not reaſon, (notwithſtanding the Amuſement 


deas, and Difficulties ariſing from the Perception of the 
Diſagreement of mpe! ot or madequate Idea; : when 2 
on the contrary I had expresſly ſaid, that the Diffi - 
culties I meant, did mt ariſe from the Perception 
ay of ay Diſagreement of Idas at all, but merely from 

3 5 | | Our 


pous Diſcourſe about Adequate and Inadequate J- 34 1 
deas, and about Difficulties that cannot be erfecthy 24 44 


know 9 ſuch Difference :) When, I ſay, you talk a- pag. 6. 


of Ten Pages about Dficulties ar fing from the Per- Anſw. pag. 
ception of the Diſagreement of perfe& or adequate L 5 &. 
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our hat ing in our Imagination either no Ideat, or 
{uch very impextect ones as cannot well be compa- 
red together, ot Things whoſe Exiſtence or Cer- 
ta inty we can nevertheleſs demonſtrably prove by 
Reaſon, and apprehend many ot their Properties 
by the Underſtanding ; Which every one, that un- 


derſtands the firſt Elements cf Mathematicks, 


k ncws to be the Caſe of All Sorts of Infinites and of 
Some Finites : Whether I ſay, I had not gocd 
reaſon) tor the Diſtinction I made, I am willing 


any one, who pleaſes to compare the Books, 


ſhould judge. 


You alk, V Hat is 4 Difficulty which cannot be per- 


fecti cleared by reaſon of defective Ideas, but a 
Difficuity which ariſes from the Perception of the Diſ- 


_ agreement of thoſs Ideas? I anſwer ; Tisa Pifficul- 


ty ariſing, not from the Perception of any Diſa- 
gi cement of Ideas, but from the want or Defectiveneſi 
of Idcas in the Imagination ; which theretore we 
cannot compare ſo as to Imagin diſtinctly bow they 


agree, though we can by our Reaſon and Under frand- 


ing demonſtrate it 1s zmpoſtble they ſhould diſagree. Y 


This is plainly the Cale in moſt Queſtzons, con- 


cerning Etei nity Immenſity, &C. | 5 | 
Tou declare your felt of another Opinion; And, 
that you think, whatever can be demonſtrated, can be 


perfec ly cleared from all Oljed ions and Diffculties, I 
And, that all the Diffculties that may be urged agam/t 


the Immenfity and Eternity of God, &c. which Mr 
(Hark ſays cannet be clearly anſwered, are to be clear) 


arimoied ; And, in or der to anſwer them clea; ly, you | | 


would only requize theſe equitable Conditions of him, 
that he would define the Terms, Immenſity. Eternity, 


Insten 240 He ing e. It 18 a Pleaſant Inſtance of | | 


ay Equitable Condition, that you defire me to give a 
D #1 | | I" 


or Definition, that is, to expreſs the Idea, of things 
a- whereof I contend we have no Ideas or very im- 
* perfect ones, (ſeeing we can only give Negative 
dy Deſcriptions of them ;) though we have certain 
ies Demonſtrations of their Exiftence, And tis no lefs © © 
m- remarkable, tbat notwithſtanding all this ſtir a- 
ce, bout the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of of Ideas, yet you yourſelf, when you come to diſ- 
cd F courſe more particularly concerning the nature of 
vgs f Thinking, talk of a Fower in Matter nyknown to us, pe 34. 
ks, and ofs which have no Idea; of which nevertheleſs 
| you venture to affirm. that it may comprehend under 
it Thinking and its Modes, as Figure does Ronndneſs. 
er- But, to ,pafs this over: Since it is your declared 
t 2 Opinion, that all the Sorts of Difficulties no- 
)- mentioned, may be clearly an ſwered; I cannot but 
-ul- think you would very mnch oblige the World, in 
J. | anſ{weringthem cl-aly. And I will offer Fon a fair 
neſs Opportunity of doing it; by reconciling, if yu 
we pleaſe, the two following Accounts together: or 
hey elſe by maintaining either of them, and anſwering 
and- clearly the Objections and Difficult ies contained in 
Fee, the other. 
OU | _ | CER : 
5 It is evident to me, that The next Abſurdity charged 
ind, God miſt be an Immaterial Be- on the Attribute of Eternity. is, 
n be ing, that is, a proper Immate= How God ſhould cc-exiſt with 
ties; rial Being, a Being without ary all the Differences of Time, aud 
aint of the Properties of Matter; pet there be no SU CCESSH- 
Mr without Solidity, Extenſion, or ON in bis Being, This [own 
early | Motion; and that exiſts in No to be as abſurd. as; ard 
yu Place; and not a Being that that there 15 a manifeſt Contra- 
im, has Extenſion, and conſequently diction in this Notion or Con- 
mity, exiſts in Place and has Puts. cepticn. Forif by Succeſſion 
ce of — Til in God, cannct in God's Being, is under ſtood, 
* 3 be founded on any Obfeds ating (and I know not what other 
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O 


Sexſe 


6110) 


upon him; nor can Thinking in 
bim be 8 UC CESIV E or 
conſiſt of Futs; nor can bis 
1binking bavs any MO DES, 
becanſ: Modes of Thinking are 
DISTINCT ACTS of 
Thinking. But as his Eſſence is 
eternal and immutable, without 
any the leaſt Var ĩatiom or Alte- 
ration ; jo bis Thmi.amg is one 
Numerical INDIVIDUAL 
AT, comprehending all I hings 
and all the Pofebilniesof Things 
at one View ; and is asfixt and 
permanent and unvartable, and 
_ as much without SU CCES- 
SION and parts, as bis Eſ- 
fence. Anſwer to Mr. Clark's 
2d Defenſe, pag. 33, 34. 


Senſe to put upon it,) co- exi- 


ing wth all the Differences of 


Time , then the Uifkculty is, 
bow to concerve Qod to co-exiſt 


with all the Parts of Time, and 
yet not to co-exiſt with all the 


Differences of I ine. Now I 


acknowledge I cannot do I his. 


But in behalf of Gods Ete: nity 


I beg leave to plead, that if 


God does * co-exiſt. with the 
Differences of Time, then be 
docs co-exiſt with the Dife- 


remes of Time ;, and it by u 
means can be ſaid, that he does 


not co-exiſt with all the De- 
rences of Time, if it be tre, 


that be does co-exiſt with ail 
the Differences of Iime ----To 


| ſay, God exiſts all at once, is to 


ſay that be aually exiſts in time paſt, preſent, and to 
com? ʒ that is, that Time paſt is not paſt, and that 


Time to come is come, and was always come. But to 


give ſome SatisfaFjon to thoſe who think it an Imperſe- 


ction for Goi to co-exiſt with the ſcveral Parts of Time, 


T defire it may be conſidered, that if God Operates at 


different Times, and takes up the Space of Six Days in 
the Creation of the Werld, redeems Manbind 40 
Tears after, and will judge Men in a Time not yet come; 
then he Operates not all at once : And if he Operates 
wot all at once, then be Exiſts not al at once : For if 


— —— 


* Note : All that is here argued concerning Gods cc-exiſting with the 


Differences of Time, may in the very ſame manner be applied to his 


co- exiſting with the diff. rent Parts of Place or Eatenſian. 


he 


Tims in i Operations Paſt, preſent, ani to com, 


( eat) 


be exiſted all at once, there could he 10 diſtindium of 


mnſt be attributed to the Being that Operates, a; well 
as to its Oper ations, becauſe Operations at different 


Times. ſuppoſe Succeſſion in the Nature of This and 


Exiſting all at once, ſuppoſes no Succeliugn : nid con- 
. - P t t 5 a - 7 17 
quent) if there is a Succeſſion in the Nature of 
: ere is nh ſuch Thins in Nature as Exiſtirę all 
inge, there is n fuch Thing in Natur? as Exiſting all 
at once, Now if there is no Inperfection in juppoſiug 
that Cod Ach at diff ert Iimes; as there i; nt : 


hat Imper fection can there be, in ſupp fing that be 
does not * now at the tim? of the general Fug ment, 


any more than, that be is not now Judging the Worll 2? 


Eſſay concerning the Uſe of Reafon, c. pag. 52, 


iP ud, N 
This Dificalty you muſt by no means paſs q ver 
unſatisfied . becauſe the Author of the Effay here 


- 


cited, is believed to bea Perſon, whoſ: Reatoning 4 
you cannot ſight. _ Ns | 


But to proceed new (as you-{ay) to the Qu. finn ĩt auſir. pag. 
ſelf My Argument, you pretend, is inconcluſive ; 15. 
becauſe, in my Enumeration of the poſſible Quali- 


ties of Matter; individual Modcs of Figure, Moti- 34 Def. 


on, and other Qualities: (ſuch as are the Ronndir-[5,0 . 153, 
of a Circ le, the individual Node of Motion of 4 (loc E, 134. 
and, in your Opinion, Conſciouſneſs or Thinking ) Hie. pg, 
are omitted: not being reducible to any of the, 13. 
three Heads there mentioned. | 

I aniwer : Whole Roundnefs (as you call it.) that 
is, the Name of the Sum of the Curvities of the lit- 
tle Arches that conſtitute a Circle; And, the bol: 
Mode of Mction of a Clock, that is, the Name of 
the Sum of acertain Number of Motions : And, 
Conſcioufneſs or Thinking, that is, as yon ſuppoſe, _ 
the Name of the Sum of ten Tbenſaud diftin? Mo-pay, 19, 

N O 2 0, 
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tom, or of a number of any other Qualities void 
ot Conſc ĩcuſpeſs: do all plainly belong tothe Tha d 
ſort of Qualities I mentioned; That is, they are 
all plainly nothing but bare Names of Wholes, mere 
Wy external Denommations. ſo far as their Idea is diffe- 
— _ rent from that of their corftitnent Parts; and are 
151. 162, nothing at all really in the Things themſelves. 
153, 154, Which whether it can peſlibly be the true Notion 
155 156. of Conſciouſneſs, making it ncthing at all really 
in the Thinking Subflance it ſelf, but a mere emp- 
ty and foreign Name; I leave every Man to judge 
from his cn Experience. 5 | 


Fer my contending that Thinking was not ſuch a | 
bare external Name of a number of Qualities, but 


it ſc]t a real diffin&# Quality in the Thinking Sub- 


Kefle®, on ſtance ; you before called my Idea of Thinking a 

1 2d De- mere Chimera of my own framing, (though believe 
1 2 745: no Man can help being conſcious of the like Chi- {| - 
1 Anſw.to mera in himſelf ) And now you repeat it again. ; 
4 34 Defenſe, In anſwer to which, I refer you to what has been 1 
Y pag. 19. already ſaid, 3d Defenſe, pag. 168, 169.) and to 1 
1 | what you will preſently give me Occaſion to add * 
turther upon this Head. t 

, Anſw. pas · You allow that no Quality can reſide in a Syſtem of f 
1 2% Matter, but what muſt be always in a certain Senſe f 0 
f the ſame kind with the hole that reſults fromthe Y +, 

Pants : (that is to ſay, of the ſame kind with It ſelf, 


4 But I ſuppoſe you mean. of the ſame kind with its 
i 5 ceonſtituent Parts ;) Namely. that the Parts muff be [o | 
. Far of the ſame kind, as to have a Tendency, &c. 
* „ >. And that in That Seyſe. you have always allowed Con- 
fc iorſneſi to conſiſt of Powers of the ſame kind. 


N 34 Def. But I have proved at large in my Third Defenſe, it 
| _ p«ſim. that Motions (or any other Qualities void of Con- R 


(ciouſneſs) can be in no Senſe of the ſame kind with | 
5 Con- 


TRI © 
Conſciouſneſs. And I have ſhown j»ff now, that See 43, e, 
they cannot poſſibly in any Senſe have any Ten- 46. 202, 


 dencytowards it, any more than Colours or Modes **3- 


of Colour, can have any Tendency to Sound or 
Snell. n e 


The diſiult Beings in a Syſtem of Matter, contribute, anſw. par. 


you ſay, towards Thinking ; as the Pieces of a Circle 21. 


do towards a Circle. Eo 
That they cannot do ſo; and that there is no 
Analogy, no Smilitude in the leaſt, between the 
Things you compare togetHKer ; I have ſhown at 
lage in my Third Defenſe ; and particularly pag. 
2 149. to which I refer you and the Rea- 


r. : 
You allege, that in order to contradi? you, it muff pag. 21. 
be air med, that _ Quality that inheres in a Syſtem 


of Matter, muſt inbere Wholly in each Part of it: 


That Rowndneſs is an Inſtance, that a Power may inhere pag. 23. 
in a Syſtem of Matter. without being the Sum of Powers 
of the ſame kind, that is, of Whole Roundneſſes: 5 
That it is as impoſſible thut Whole Conſcionſueſs ſhould p is · 1. 
exiſt in each of the diſtin Parts of a Syſtem of Mit- 
ter, as that Whole Roundneſs ſhouldexift in cach Part 
of a Circle: And that, wileſs in a round Figure each , 24. 
part muſt be Wholly ronnd; and in a conſcious Syſtem © 
of Matter, each part muſt be Wholly conſcious « and 
in that Senſe confift of Powers of the ſame kind: not 
one ftep can be taken in defenſe of Mr Clark's Argu- 
ment. | „ 

To all this, I think IT have already given a clear 
and diſtin Anſwer. Third Defenſe, pag. 148, 151, 


152, 153, 154, 1554 


In repreſenting Part of which Anſwer, you make dc. 26. 


je, it amount to this rĩdiculous Propoſition: that tho 


Roundueſs conſiſts of Parts, uone of which can bal 
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be Rcund; yet, if Conſcionſneſs inberes in a Syſtem of 
Motte: in like manner with Ronndneſs; that is, if it 
cen of Par ts, none of which can poſficly be Conſcious; 
there miſt be as many diſtinct Conſciouſneſſes, as there 
ae Parts: Whereas the plain Strength and Sum of 
the Argument, was this; that as Ronndneſsconſiſts of 


Far ts, none f which can indeed be the Whole Nound- 
217, f, but yet every one of them muſt of neceſſity be Pieces 


0 Rouncn*fs : fo © orſciouſneſs, if it inhered in Matter 


in lile manner with. Rozndneſs, muſt likewiſe conſiſ of 


Tarte, none of which could indeed be the Whole Con- 
ferorſmeſs.but yet every one of them muſt of neceſſity bear 
tie jame Analcgy tothe Whele Conſcionſmeſs, as the 
Cinvity of a Semicarcle bears to the Cir vity of two Se- 
miei cle, or the Curtity of one Q adrunt to the Cur vi- 


tf four Quadrants.. And whether ſuch Parts can 


be wholly void of Conſciouſneſs, becauſe they have 
not in them ſingly the / hole Conſcicuſneſs; any 


more than the Arches of a Cucle can be wholly 


vcid of Curvity or Roundneſs, becauſe they have 
not in them ſingly the Whole Curvity or Round- 
De ſs; I leave to your ſelt te judge. Herein there- 
fore yqu are guilty of a very great Miſrepreſenta- 
tien; in chargirg me with a C entradiciion, which 
er1tcs enly from 157 own lud icre us Interpretation 


of wy Werds. Fer if you abſurdly. and in defiance 


of the meſt peiſſ icuc us F xpreſſions, put your cc u- 
traty Senſe upon wy Words; what wender then is 


It, ii they become contradicicry to my own evident 


Meaning ? 


What ycu repeat (rw. to 2d Def. pag. 28, 29, 
30.) concerning ycur uſinꝑ it as a Suppoſition only, 
and not Ceclarirg it your Opinion, that Thinkivg 
may be a Mode of Maticu; I cnly deſire the Rea- 
der would be pleaſed to compare, with what ! 

N IT - - | 


3 
offered, (3d Defenſe, pag. 160). And, if in your 
Suppoſition you pitched upon the likelieſt Quality 
ot Matter you could find, to make Thinking a 


Mode ot; and I proved the Abſurdity and Im- 


poſſibility of Thinking's being a Mode of That 
Quality; and, at the ſame time, made it evident 
that the ſame Arguments proved equally the Ab- | 
ſurdity and Impoſſibility of Thinking's being a 34 Defenſe 

Mode of any Other Quality or Power of Matter) ge 150. 
whatſoever; and yet you declared it poſitively to 
be your Opinion, that Thinking was a Mode of 14-5. on 
Some Power in Matter: I preſume, your denying 2dDefenſe, 


our {elf to be accountable for the Abſurdity 10 be 22. 


charged you with, and complaining of my Di/- 3 
irgennity in charging it upon you, (or, as you are 30 Defenſe, 
Pleaſed to expreſs your ſelf, in putting it upon you ;) page 28 & 
will not be looked upon as of any Weight, till 42. 
you can Anſwer the Argument by which I proved. 


it to be juſtly chargeable upon you; which Ar- 
gument you have not taken the leaſt notice of, 
as | might reaſonably have expected an Ingennous ibid, 


Adverſary would have done. 


' You proceed to offer ſome Conſiderations, con- 
cerning the Nature of Thinking; from whence to anſwer. 
deduce Arguments, to prove that it is merely an zo. 

Af. dion of Matter, 


The Sum of your Firſt Argument, is this. 
The Mind 1s operated upon by Matter, and 
Senſations are excited in it by the Ope- 
ration of Matter, and all our Senſes de- 
pend on Material Organs. ”= 
Matter likewiſe is operated upon by Matter, 
and Motions are excited 1n it by the Con- 
tact and Impulſe of Matter. 
04 „Aber 


62165 
Therefore the Mind is Matter, and Think» 


ing a mere Affection of Matter. 


This Argument, I think, deſerves no Anſwer. 


Yet the Reader may, it he pleaſes, conſult upon 
this Head the Third Defenſe, pag. 175, 176. 


pag. zi, I hall only oþſerve here, by the by; that 


32. Whereas you ſay;**imking follows the Motion of 
Matter in our Senſes, we have juſt as much reaſon to 


conclude that It is a Power or Affection of Matter 
occafioned by the Action of Matter, as we hav? to 
fay that Fire is a Power or Affection of Matter, when 


it is produced by the rubbing of a Wheel and its Axle- 


tree e it is evident on the contrary, that we have 


all the reaſon in the World to conclude there is no 


Similitude between theſe two things: Becauſe 
Fire, as it exiſts in the Matter it ſelf, (ſeparate 


from the Senſations it excites in our Minds,) is 
confeſſedly nothing but mere Motion: But 


Thinking cannot poſſibly be mere Motion; as I 
d Def, Dave abundantly proved in my Third Defenſe, 
pag. 160, and will ſtill further a PPear, when I come to con- 
&. ſider in their proper place the Exceptions you 


have made to the Proofs there urged. 


P43* 33. Your Second Argument, is this. " 
Human Thinking has Succeſſion and Parts. 
Material Actions likewiſe have Succeſſion 
and Parts. 
Therefore Human 

Fe 


ry 


ſwer. 


bs. Tor Third Argument, is. 
Thinking has its Modes. 


inking is a Material 
This Argument alſo, I think, deſerves no An- 


Qualities 


K e Oh 


warty, en. 
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Qualities of Matter have likewiſe their 

Modes. 

Therefore thinking is a Quality of Matter. 
T his is juſt as if I ſhould argue. 

Sound has its Modes. 

Colour has likewiſe its Modes, 

Therefore Sound is a Colour. 

Or thus: 

Spirit has Exiſtence. 

Matter alſo has Exiſtence. 

Therefore Spirit is Matter. 
That J have not in the leaſt miſrepreſented 
Four Senſe in theſe Arguments, I appeal to who- 
ever pleaſes to compare our Papers together. 


Tour Fourth Argument, is this. ibid. 
Thinking, in God, who is an Immaterial 
Being, is without any Succeſſion, Modes, 
and diſtinct Acts. 
Thinking in Man, bas, on the contrary Suc- 
ceſſion, Modes, and diſtinct Akts; as the 
Powers of Matter have. 
Therefore Thinking, in Man, is a a Power or 
Quality of Matter. 
In this — there is no Conſequence, though 
the Premiſes were true. But, that Thinking, in 
God, is without Succeſton, I know not whether 
you will continue to affirm, or not ; when you 
have conſidered and compared together the two 
different Accounts of this Matter, which I juſt 
now tranſcribed ; and ſhall have reſolved which See above, 
of them you will adhere to, by anſwering clearly 525. 209. 
the Objections contained in the other. * 
In the mean time I cannot but take notice, 8 
| that you uſe a very ſtrange Expreſſion, when you * 1 4. 
| lay 3 it i evident to you, tbat Gas * be an jo” 
ter; 
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terial Being, that is, a proper Immaterial B-ing, a 


Being without Any of the Proper ties of Matter, with- 
out Holidity, Extenſion or Motion, and that exiſts in 


No Place; that is, in other words, which exiſts 
not at all: For, if he exiſts at all, tis certain he 
exiſts in every Place, I ſhould not have made 
this Remark, but that I am ſure you are no 
Friend to Unintelligible Diſtinctions, and Words 


that have no Signification; and that you will 
be aſhamed to give me the School- mens Aniwer, 
that God exiſts in every Uli, but not in any 
Nace; that is, that in Latin he exiſts every vhere, 


but in Engliſh no where, And yet, unleſs you 
give cither this Anſwer or a better, (for it is a 
thing of too great importance to be paſſed over 


without any Anſwer at all ;) it cannot be help'd, 
but your Words will ſignifie, what it is not poſ- 


ſible to ſuppoſe you could mean. 


pag. 34. 


Nor is it a leſs wonderful Expreſſion, when 
you affirm that Thinking, in God, cannot be fuc- 
ceſtve, nor have any Modes or diſtin Ads of Think- 
ing; but that it is one numerical individual Ad, fixt 
and permanent and unvariable, and without Suc- 
dein. &c. That is to ſay; that God cannot 
vary his Will, nor diverſify his Works, nor act 
ſucceſſively, nor govern the World, nor in- 
deed have any Power to will or do any thing at all. 
I do not charge you with Conſequences; but I 


affirm they are too plain Conſequences of what 


Mg. 35- 


you profeſs. 


You obſerve that I allow Matter to AA upon the 
Soul; Which ſince it cannot do by Contact, it muſt 
be by a Per whereof we have mo Idea; and if 
there be in Matter any ſuch Power whereof we have 
10 Itra, why may it not as well be capable of 
Tomas ® | ” 


„„ oo oC Gee i ent actiocck alt Wh ad ant oft 


. 
I anſwer: The Power by which Matter acts 
upon the Soul, is not a real Quality inhering in 
Matter, as Motion inheres in it, and as Think: 5; 
inheres in the thinking Subſtance ; but tis only 
a Power or Occaſion of exciting certain Modes 
or Senſations in another Subſtance ; Which Power, 
is one of thoſe Qualities I ranked under the Se- 
cond Sort; And there is no Analogy at all, be- ef. 
tween a Subject's being it ſelf capable of Senſa- : ge 134. 
„ tion, and its being the Occaſion of certain Sen- 
ſations being excited in another Subject. ER 2 
However, as to the thing it felt, there is no 4 
more difficulty in conceiving how Matter may -- 
act upon Immaterial Sul ſtance, than in conceiving 
how it acts upon Material Subſtance. When a 
» | Globe, ſuppoſe, of a Foot Diameter, in Motion 
; ſtrikes upon a Globe of a foot Diameter, at Reſt: 
Tell me how Matter acts upon Matter, by Con- 
tat, why the Quieſcent Globe makes a certain 
d-termmate degree of Reſiſtance; why it does not 
make an infinitely great Reſiſtance ; or why it does 
make any Reſiſtance at all. And when Light 
is reflected and refracted by Bodies, which it ne- 
ver touches; nay, at a diſtance from them evi- 
is dent to Senſe; and, in ſome Circumſtances, the 
nearer the Medium, whoſe Surface it reflects from, 
| approaches to a Vacuum, the greater and ſtronger 
1 the Reflection is; (of which there ate convictive 


3 


Experiments publiſhed to the World :) Or when 

Matter acts, by the Cauſe of Gravitation, upon 
other Matter, in proportion, not to the bigneſs 
E of the Superficies, but to the Quantity of the 
it ſolid Matter ;1t ſelf; that is, ads upon the 
if very Centers of the original folid parts of Mat- 
' | ter; (of which, Mathematicians know there are 
pd Demonſtrations extant :) Tell me hw, in theſe 
1 caſes, Matter acts upon Matter, without Contact; 


and 
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and I will undertake to tell you, how Matter acts 
upon Immaterial Subſtance. 


Anſw. pag. It is worthy ofRemark, that, both here and elſe- 


34, 35, where, you ſeem willing to allow, that That 


36, 38. Power in Matter, whereof you contend Thinking 
35 to be a Mode, 1s a Power yay pretend not to know , 
2 Power unknown to us. and of which we have 10 

Idea, no diftin® Conception in our Minds; and 

f which you know not whether it be Motion or no, 
See above, Whatever it be, I have ſhown that the ſame Ar- 
p48. 214, guments hold equally againſt Thinking's being 


215 


being a Mode of Motion. But that which I would 


here remark, is this, If it is abſolutely impoſſib'e (as 
An'w. pag. you elſewhere affirm) to prove that there are two 


78. different Subſtancesin the World, becauſe we þave not 


Ideas of them; how can we know there is any | 


ſüuch unknown Power in Matter, without having 
an Idea of it? And if it can be known that 


there is a Quality in Matter, of which we have xo 


Idea; why can it not as weil be known that 
there is a Subſtance in the World, of which we 
72 9, 13. have 10 Iden? If there be (as you ſay) nu other 
Teft of Truth, but the Perception of the Agreement 

or Diſagreement of Ideas ; how can we any 
this concerning a Quality, of which we have 

I 


NO 


left uucleared? Again: If it be true (as you 
24;. 91, affirm in another place,) that unleſs we have an 
wm Idea of the Creation of Matter aut of Nothing, we 
moſt inevitably conclude Matter a Self-exiftemt Being; 

| hew comes it not to be as evident, that, unleſs 

pe have an Idea of the formation of a Thought 

out of ſuch Qualities of Matter as we a 

ba 


a Mode of that unknown Power, as againſt its 


ea? If Difficulties which camot be perfetly 
cleared, are (according to you) Contradidons and 
bc. 16. Abſurdities ; why is this important Difficulty 
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| | 3 
Idea of, we muſt inevitably conclude that Matter 
cannot think ? and, that, unleſs we bare Ideas of 
| thoſe Qualities which we have uo Ideas of, there 
can be no ſuch Qualities in Matter? But all this, 
J is only upon your own Suppoſitzons : For the un" 
ö known Qualit) you make Me to aſcribe to Matter, bag. 33. 
in order to enable it to act upon immaterial Sub- 
ſtance; is not (as I juſt now ſhew) a real inhe - See above, 
rent Quality, but only a Power or Occaſion of ex- Bag. 219. 


S citing Modes in | another dͤubject. 


You obſerve further, that if the Soul be an 4” pag. 
Iminaterial Subſtance, it is a great Difficulty to 37 
concerve bow by a mere Preference of the Mind we 
can move our Hand, and cauſe it to reſt again, 
| when we will: Whereas, if Thinking be nothing but 
2 Mode of Motion, or Matter in Motion, That Dif- 
ficulty is entirely at an End; there being then no- 
thing in it harder to be underſtood, than how the 
Hand of aClock is moved by the Weights or Spring. 
"Tis very true: If there be no Liberty of Mill at 
all, then all the Difficulties concerning the Man- 
ner of it, are entirely at an End. Thus Des-Cartes 
put an End to all the Dificultzes concerning the 
Aucn ledge and Perception of Brutes, by denying 
that they have any ſuch thing as Senſe, Krowledge, 
or Perception at all: And if yon had deprived your 
buman Machines, as he did his Brutal ones, of all 
Senſe and Perception, all Knowledge and Luder ſtand- 
ing, as well as all Liberty of Vill; ſome further 
Dificultiesftill, concerning the Nature of Th:nl.ivg 
and Perception in general, would have becn alſo 
entirely at an End. And thus, if I ſhould ſay I 
could entirely put an End to all the Difficultics a- 
bout Opticks, by ſuppoſing that Men have 1 Eves 
at all, I ſhould likewiſe ſay very true: Put who 


v/2uld 
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would thank me for the notable Diſcovery, I can- 
not tell. 88 
And yet there is a Difficulty even upon your own 
Suppoſition, greater than you ſeem to be aware of. 
For by what Impulſe, by what Preference, by what 
Power ,That Matter firſt and originally began to move, 
Fee Boyles which you ſuppoſe impells both the Weights of a 
7 Clock and the Thinling Materials in a Man; is juſt 
1704, Jag. dc difficn't to conceive, as how, by a mere Peference 
96, &. of the Mind, without any external Impulſe, we 
24 Edit. can cauſe our Hands to muve. 
pag. 122, pots 
Edit Yo go on in the next place to confider my Ar- 
guments againſt the Poſſibility of Thinkirg's 
being a Mode of Motion. . 

To my fiſt, viz. that Modes of Motion are no- 
thing but particular Motions, and camot ont in any 
thing in their Idea beyond the Genus of Motion; and 
that therefore we have the ſam? intuitive ceitainty 

that 89 be a Mode of Motion, at we 

bave that any ons thing is not another, whoſe Idea is 

Anfw. Pig. the moſt remote ſrom it that is poſſible : You reply; 
36, 37 38. That we have 10 Idea of all the poſible Modes of 
Motion; That though wc have indeed Ideas of the 

more ſimple Modes of Metin, yet of the very com- 

plex ones we have no diſtind Conception in our Minds; 

That therefore we con no nose prove or know that 
Thinking is ct one of theſe more complex Modes 

of Motion, than we can know wh the; two things a- 

gree pr differ from cne another, that we have no I- 

deaf at all; That it is wt poſſible for us to ſay that 
Thinking does not corfift in the preuliar Motion of 

the Opirits in the Pram til we have a par ticnlar 

Idea of the Motion of thoſ+ Spirits, and an Idea 

of Tbinling os ſomething diſtin from a Mode of 
Motion; That Thinking bas the genus of ven, 

'J 
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by arif from Motion, by being varied by Mo- 
tron, by producing other Motions, by having Suc- 
| ceffon and Parts und immmerable Modifications ; That 
no Idea of buman Conjciowhneſs can be produced be- 
a ond the gems of Motion; That ſaying we have an 
. intuitive Certainty that Conſciouſneſs cannot be a 
: Mode of Motion, is only aſu ming the Que ſtion in de- 
. bate, which can ſignify nothing to any Body that 
p 
8 


wants Conviction, &c. 


Now in all this, yon have at laſt plainly de- 
clared the 7e&nv Ai e of your whole Hypothe- 
ſis; namely, that you intend to make 1 binking 


not a real Ona'itr, but a mere empty Name or exter- 3d Def. 

8 nal Denomination, ſuch as J at firſt ranked under Pag. 134. 
the Thad Head. For the moſt complex Modes 

ef Motion pcfſible, whatever Name we call them 

ty by, are ftill nothing but Motions ; and the 

d Name we give them, is nothing but a mere exter- 

ty val Denomination. Tbinbing therefore, according 


ve to ycu, being cnly a very complex Mode of Mo- 
5 tion | or of any other Quality of Matter is likcwiſe 


5 nothing but a mere external Name or Denomination 

of of that Mede. Which Notion of yours concern- See Ine. 
be ing Thinking, is certainly a mere Chimera; and to zu Det, 
n= a very abſurd one. 9 5 558.19. 
z Every Man has within himſelf the Lea, (or. S 
at In your Language, the C hi mera of Counjcaonſreſs:; N 212. 
* which, tho? he cannot produce as vou abluraly re- dh _ 
a- quire, that is, cannot de Fne. nor deere, any „ pact 
I- more than you can deſcribe your Idea of any £2: ©. 0 
at bur or Sound; yet he as certainly knows it not to 

of || be any complex ode of Hiotion, as you kn u- 

ar your Idea of (Colour not to be any comnlex Morte 

? of Somd: Which intuitive cert auh. It it be c 

of a bare aſir min the Jus ſtion in debate in one _ 

VA . av 


Bid. 


Teas) © 
and can ſignify nothing to any Body that wants con- 
viction; tis ſo in the other likewiſe : And then 


there's an end of all human Knowledge, and no 


Man can pretend to know any one thing not to be 

any other. 5 
Thinking has indeed Succeſſon and Modes, and 

many other things in common with Motion; and 


| fo has every thing, with every thing: The thing 


its Idea, which Motion has not; that it has ſome- 
thing beyond, and totally different from, the Genus 


I affirmed, was not that Thinking has no Property 


that Motion has; but that it has ſomething in 


of Motion: And this, I till affirm, every Man 


| See Third has an intuitive Certainty of: Which bÞrtuztzon you 


Defence, 
Pag. 161. 


* 


yourſelf allow to be one Way, (Anſw. pag. 78,) 
and, I add, tis of all others the moſt intallible 
way, of knowing a thing to be true. 


ſv. pag. We cannot indeed frame in our Minds diſtin 


Images of the more complex Modes of Motion, as 
we can of the more ſimple Ones: But are we not, 
nevertheleſs, equally certain that they are all a- 


like Imaginable, though our narrow Imagination; 
cannot comprehend them? And that, if we could 


repreſent them to our Imaginations, they would 
all appear as remote from the Idea of Thinking, 


as any One of them does ? Becauſe we cannot 
comprehend in our Imagination a diſtin& Cons 
ception of a vaſt number in Avrithmetick, as we 
can of a ſmall one; do we not therefore know, but 


that a vaſt number may poſhbly prove ſo diffe- 


rent from a Small one, as to turn into a Plant or 
an Animal ? Becauſe we cannot form in our 
Minds an Image of a Space Ten thonſand Millions of 
Miles ſquare, as we can of ten foot ſquare: are we 
not therefore ſure, but that the great ſpace may 
Poſſibly be ſomething, whoſe true Idea ſhall have 

| if no 
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no Simlitude, no Relation to Extenſion > If I 
{ſh ould plead in Favour of Motion's being 2 Mode 
of Fignre, (as you do for Thinking's beiug a Mode 
of Motion,) that, though we have indeed [dea's of pag. 35, 
the more ſimple Modes of Figure, yet of the very com- 
plex ones we have no diſtind Conception in our Minds; 
and that therefore, though we are fure indeed 
that a Triangle or a Square is not a Motion, yet we 
can no more prove or know that Motion is not one page 37, 
of th: more complex Modes of Figure, than we can 
know whether two things agree or differ from one 
another, that we have no Idea ef at all: If I 


ſhould argue thus, I ſay, I know well what Ma- | 


thematicians would argue concerning Me: And 
I can gueſs what Anſwer I ſhould deſerve, if I 


ſhould tell the World further, that it is not paſi- „. 28 


- ble for us to ſay that Colour does not conſiſt in a & 37. 


peculiar mixture of ten Thouſand various Sounds, 


till we have a particular diffi: Idea of the reſult ot 


the mixture of thoſe ten Thouſand Sounds. I 
may call Scarlet- colour, if I pleaſe, a very com- 
lex Mode of Sound; and who ſhall confute me, 
y producing the particular diſtinct Idea of the reſult pg. 37. 
of a peculiar mixture of ten Thouſand Sounds? 
And you may call Thinking, if you pleaſe, a very 


complex Mode of Motion: Yet neither of them 


will, by either of our Confidence in giving 
Things Names, be ever the nearer becoming ſach 


In reality. This I think, clearly ſhows your 


Notion to be ſomething more than a dificelty that 
cannot be perfectly cleared; that is, (accord ing to 
von,) ſomething more than an Al furdity and Con- 
tradiction; But I will be content to look upon it, 


as being but barely contradictor) and abſurd, 


| » -- To 
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Tomy ſecond Argument, viz. that, if 7 Think 705 
Tas Mode or Species of / Toton, it won. d follow - 
that ail ny would be a degree of ILiι You 
7.8. 40. reply. that vou do allow, that every Motion is a 

degree of Then It, in that Senſe whercin it is proper 

to "ſay that every Motion i a degree of Tie, &c. 

That is; you alm every Motion, to be as much 

a degree of the Senſation it ſelf ; of Heat, tor in- 

tance, or of any other ct or Thought ari- 

ling in the Mind; as it is a degree of that Mode 

of Motion in Mattcr „ Which excites in us ſuch or 
tuch a particular Senſation: You allow cvery the | 
floweft Motion ot a Needle to be as much and as 
properly a degree of Par, as it is a degree of 
that Motion which cauſcs it to prick the Skin: 
You allow every Motion of a particle of Air, to j 
be as truly a degree of the Thonght and Re aſon of ] 
a Man; as it is a degree of that, Mode of Motion, J 
which, striking the Ear, excites in us the Senſa⸗ T5 
tion of Sund: You muſt by the fame reaſon have t 
allowed, if it had been deſired of you; that a [f. 
Streight Line is as much a Piece of a Mytion, as d 
it is 2 picce of the Figme of a Triangle. But 1 P 
accept contentedly what you do allow, and I do a: 


not de ſire to be allowed any more. 1 

H 

To my third Argument, viz. that if Th in ling tr 

was a Mode of Motion, then Ae: tron wd le a mono NY it 
generica Per than T. inling; eres on the con. is. 
b. 4% trary, &c. Your Reply is ſo uncertain and ob- 4 
Le.“ ſcure, that tis hard to know what to :nake of it. A 
: The Strength of the Arg zamcht, which you pre | ar 
tend you cannot uncle: ten ad, was plainly thi s: i i" 

That no paitioaular Mode of 79 Power, fan contain * on 

under it j0 greed a Vari. wy of Nodes, as the Suns :207 | yo 

Fower it {lj does; for the A ne reaſon that Dua £0 
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lateral Figure, which is a Mode of Figure, cannot 
contain mider it ſo great a Purity of Modes. as Fi- 
gin e in general does: And that there ore, if Thinking 
was a paiticular Mode of 3 there conld nc 
poſſib ly be ſo many Modes of "Thinks mg, as there aje 
of Motion. Ert nom. on the cortr ay, tis evident there 
are more Modes of Thinking, than there are of Mo 
tion; becanſe every Mods of Motion bas a Mode of 
Thinking an Idea] anſwerirg to it, an there ane in- 
mne rable other Modes of Thinki 8 be, tes: Thihirs 
therefore cannot poſſibly be a Mods of Mution. | And 
the ſame A. gument holds againft the Pſilility of its 
being a Mode of any other Power of Alatter whatſe- 
ever.] This is in ſhort the Sam of that A; gu- 
ment, which, you ſay. you are porfoftly at 2 In/xto 
Dur what it meairs. To know what it me un, I be- 
lie ve cvery Man, exc: pt your belt, Is very able; 


WI 


But to know what to an; 'wer 0 rt. You miglit Wel! 


de perfect) at a l. Inſtead of an {wering it 


theretc re, YOU Were refolved to be even with me 
for offering you an Argument you could not un- 
der ſtand; and would need lay ſomething in op- 


poſition to it, which you were ſure neither nor 
any Body elſe could A namely, the . 
Tiras are not Modes, but Oljicts of Tinten. 43: 


However, this being manit. ſtly abſurd, you c: * as 2 
tradict your ſe If again in the ext Pp. g. ain! wr av 


it my be allowed. that ever 'Y N. t There. | bt 


and [o Thinking n: in us bade a 5 „at mon! w_ 
Modes. Put yet for all that, you fav, our Thor * ts 
are finrte and limited: and we commehbend on the 
moi e ſimple Modes of Motion ond Fim; and, fince 
our Thongbts are all limited in point of Number, 


you ſee no reaſon from their Variety neceſſarily to pg; 175 


conclude, that human Thin cannot be a Mode 
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of Mc tion. You ſeem reſolved indeed not to ſce | 
the Reaſon: But the Reaſon is viſible enough, and 
will force any Man to ſee it, that does not {hut 
his Eyes; viz. that, there being more Variety of 
Modes of Thirking, than there is of Modes of Mo- 
tion; and all the Modes of Motion (though we 
cannot actrally attend to them, becauſe their 
Number is infinite,) anſwerirg only to one ſpecies 
of the Modes of Thinking, (which Modes of 
Thinking under that one ſpecies, are likewiſe in- 
finite in number; ) *tis plainly, and for the very 

ſame reaſon, as impothble that Thinkng ſhould 
de any one of the infinite Number of the Mo dis 

of Mecticn, as that Figure in general ſhould be any 

one of the infinite number of the Modes of Qra- 

— _ dillateral Figure. 3 

pag. 45. Yeu add: If we confider but the prodigious Ja- 
ricty of Sounds, which are called diſtinct Modes of 
Sound, it is as eaſy to concerve, that upon ſnppoſti n 

of Thinking bei a Mode of Motion, it ſhould have 

the ſeveral Modes that we are conſcious it Das; as 

that Sound ſhould bave all the diſtinct :nmmmerat-l? 
Modes which That has. But from what has been 
ſaid, 'tis evident, that as all the Modes of Soumd, 
though infinite in Number, yet bcar no Propor- 

ticn to the infinite Variety cf the Modes of in- 
fnite other thirgs put all together; ſo the infi- 
nite Modes of Motion, and their correſpondent v 
Ideas, bear no proportion to the infinite Varie- 
ty of infinite other Modes of Thinking: And 


S lt GR a A... 


mm. hw 9 e > we 


that therefore Thinkirg with its infinite Variety v 
of Modes, can no more pcfſibly be a Mode of 1 
Mcticu, though the Modes of Mcticn be allowed 7 
to be capable of infinite variation; than Colours, J. 
or Smells, or any other thing that has no ſimilitude c 


9 


ä 
to theſe, can be any of the infinite number of the 
Modes of Sound. AE | 


My fourth Argument, was drawn from the 
Authority, and from the Reaſoning of Mr Lock. 
The Authority, you profels to deſpiſe. pag. 45- 
To the Reaſening, you anſwer ; that Mr Lock's pag. 45- 
whole deſign in the Paſſage I cited, was not to prove 
that Human Thinking cannot he a Mode of Motion, 
but that Thinking in the Deity cannot depend on 
the Motion of the Parts of a Corporeal Syſtem , 
and that, as the Queſtion is not the ſam?, ſo fur? 


of the Conſequences that Mr Lock draws from thoſe 


P inc iples, affect only that real'y abſurd Sup ſition 
of Thinking 's being a Mode of Motion in Gl. 

I reply : "Tis very true, that Mr Lock indeeJ 
is not there proving that Thmking in Mm, but 
that Thinking in God cannot be a Mode of Motion; 
and that Some of the Conſequences he there draws, 
do indeed affect only the latter Qneſtion, and not 
the former. But, if the Reaſuning he uſes, be as 
ſtrong in one caſe, as in the other; and the Cn 


ſequences I male uſe of from him, were only ſuch 


as affect both Queſtions alike; (for which I ap- See 30 De. 
peal to every Reader;) "Twas by no means con- Ve, Nag. 
ſiſtent with Ingennity and Candor, for you to in- 9, 
deavour to impoſe upon your Readers with fo 

weak an Anſwer. 


Jo my laſt Argument, (which alſo you ſcem Auw. pag 
unwilling to underſtand, viz. that, if Thinking 45 

was a Mod: or Species of Motion; then, in like man- 

ner as it is a proper Expreſton to ſay, that Cn cu- 

larity is one Species of Figure, and Squareneſs a ſe- 


cond, and Cubicalneſs a third, and Ellipticalueſs a 


fourth; ſo it would be proper alſo to ſry, that Cir- 


a, 
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cunlur Mi tien is one Species of Motion, and Motion in 

a Sg vate a ſecond, ond Mution in an Ellipf's a third, 

and Thinking or Conſczorfneſs a fourth . (which 
Conſequence, I think, is abundanty abſurd :) 

Tcu reply, by quibbling upon the word proper, 

that the Argnment has relation only to propriety 

*. 77 ef Lovmnage, and that you ſee not what ground 
I kive to conteft this Language with you: Whereas 

the Qncltion was not whether it was proper with 


re ſpect to the Language, but with reſpect to the 


Serſes that is, whether it was Hue according to 
vour H ypotheſis, and a juſt and neceſſaury Conſe- 


guchce from it, to ſay that Ihinting differs no 


otherwiſe from 0 Seder tion, than Circular Mo- 

tion dees from Elliptical Motion or from Motion 
2 a W1 ave: And this, it ſeems, (as you are 
indecd this time voy liberal in your Conceſſi- 
ons,} yu are willing to grant; And Jam well 
centered with the Cenceſlion. 


Anſw. pag. LU bon the Queſtion, whether individual Perſonality 
50, 51, can be prefeived by a continual transferrmg of 
Oe. G 107 jueſs from one per of Matter to another, 
in ſo flux a Sul famce cs the Brain or Spirits; you 
repeat what yu had before advanced in your Re- 
fexions, In anſwer to which, I ſhall not repeat, 
but only deſire the Reader to compare what I of- 
fered in my Third Deſenſe, pag. 176-182 & 195-+ 
198. And I mall here make only ſome brief 1 im 
cidental Oblervations on what ſcems new in your 
reply. 
see 31 In the fift place vou difown none of the Ab- 
Peſenſe * ſurd Conſequences I charged on your Hypotheſis. 
4 : „„ Yon deny not, but Ups Sul are may be Conſc io. 8 
K. of an Action's baving been dome l it ſelf, which really 


was not dene by It, "bat by Another Subgamce , you 


make 


re eee e 


r 
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make Individual Perſonality to be a mere external Anſu. pag + 


- nl - = . - *. & & 
imag ina) Denomination, and all Self-Conſcz ouſneſs a ?"» 


mere Dream and Deluſion ; you own that One Man 5. 


may poſubly be two Perſons, and 2 or 200 Men one compare 
Perſon; that is, not Perſons exactly Like one another, 3d4Defenſe, 
Page 179, 
88. and 
An 


diſtinct, intelligent, rational Men. Theſe Abſurdi- v: 


but all really and truly one and the ſame mdividua! 
Perſon, at the ſame time that they continue ſo many 


ties, I ſay, you have not denied to be unavoid- 
able Conſcquences of your Hypotheſis; nor have 


you done any thing towards clearing them from 


being Abſurdities; but inſtead thereof, have only 
oftcred fome looſe Objections againſt what I pro- 
poſed under this Head, 


Yeu ſay ycu are ſure, that my calling your Hy- 4 ſw: pg. 


9 74. 


pot he ſis an impaſible one, and inſtead of faying 41 


Word to prove it impoſplle, immediately argning on 
the ſuppoſition of its Poſib ility; is begging the Dneſtion, 


and ſuppofing what I was to prove. The particular 


Hypotheſis here referred to, (viz. that Memory 
may be preſerved in a fleeting Subſtance, by continu- 
ally repeating the Ideas, and imprinting them afreſh 
p01 new particles of Matter perpetually ſucceeding iu 
the room of thoſe that paſs away,) was, I laid, an 
1pothble Hyr othefis; And an impojilible Hy- 
potheſis it will always appear to be, till you can 
find out ſome new Hypotheſis, by which to make 
it intelligible, how it is poſhble that new Ideas 


printed upon new Particles, ſhould be a Memory 
of old Ideas printed upon old Particles. But 1 
did not enlarge upon this; becauſe, ſuppoſing the 


Poſſilility of it, yet it would avail nothing to- 
wards your main purpol: : the Queſtion being, 
not whether ithe Memory in general of ſuch or 
ſuch an Action's having been done, might pol- 
libly be preſerved in he manner you ſuppoſe; 

4 Din 


07, 


pag. 


pag 65. 
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but whether the Conſciouſneſs of its being done by 
Me, by my own Individual Self in particular, could 
in this manner be continued. Now how it was in 


me a begging of the Que ſtion, to argue, that, even 


on Suppoſition of the Poilibility of the Hypothe- 
ſis now mentioned, yet it would nevertheleſs be 
impoſſible for you from thence to make out the 


Concluſion you were to prove; I confeſs, I un- 


derſtand not : Neither do I underſtand how you 


can prevail upon your ſelf to diſpute in ſuch a 


m_—__ 

A Man, you ſay, who, during a Hort Frenzy, 
kills another. and then returns to himſelf, without the 
leaſt Conſuionſneſs of what he has done; carnot attri- 


bute that Action to Himſelf; and therefore the mad 
Man and the ſober Man are really two as diſtindt Fer- 


ſen as any two other Men iy the World, and will be ſo 


Conſidered in a Comt of Fadicature, Extraordinary = 
Reaſoning indced ! Becauſe in a figurative Senſe a 
Man, when' he is mad, is ſaid not to be Himſelf; 
and in a forerfick Senſe, is looked upon as not an- 


ſwerable tor his own Actions; there tore in the Natu- 
ral and Philoſophical Senſe all, his Actions are not 


bis own Actions, but ancther Perſons ; and the ame 


Man 1s really two diſtinct Perſons ! — 

You add:Should there be jo jtiong a Repreſentation 
to my Underflanding, of a lu der done by me, which 
was really never done at all; fo that I could not di- 
ſirguiſh it in my Mind from ſomethimg really done by 


me: I can no more help att: ilutins this to my ſelf, &c. 


Tis true, I could not help it inecd; But it would 


Se Third be, (as Mr Lock well expreſſes it,) a fatal Errour; 


Veſenſe, 
Pag. 180. 


67. 


- 
. 


and not as you would have it) a making me to 


be really the Perſon I am not. So that tis evident 


(cu go on," that Self or Perſoral Identity conſiſts ſole- 
ly in Conſc ice ſu a, thongh a tale one; that is, it con- 
| 5 ſiſts 
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ſiſts in a Falſe Repreſentation, in a Dream as Mr Lock 
well expreſſes it again. And ſo all Mankind, it 
ſcems, are nothing but a Dream: Unleſs rather your 
Opinion it ſelf be a Dream; as, I preſume, it will be 
tound to be, by every Man whoſe Reaſon is awake. 
I)be reſtoring, you lay, the Power of Thinking to pag. 53. 
the ſame or to a different Body at the Reſurrection, 
with a Memory or Conſciouſneſs extending to paſt Ac- 
tions, will be a raiſing the ſame Perſon and not a Creati- 
on of a new one. It fo; then the reſtoring the like 
Pcwer of Thinking to 20 different Bodies with 
2 falſe Memory (a Dream, or a Conſciouſneſs ex- 
tending to 1maginary paſt Actions, will be a ma- 
king them all (as I ſaid, and as you expresly al-pag. 72. 
Icw.) to be, not Perſons like one another, but 

one and the ſame individual Perſon, at the ſame 
time that they continue different, intelligent, rati- 
onal Men. That is to ſay; if twenty of your Clocks 

happen to go exactly alike, they are no more 

20 Clocks, but one and the ſame individual 
Clock. . TO. 

Your Diſtind ion between raifmg the ſame Per ſon . | 
and creating a new One, is a Diſtinction without 4 
any the leaſt Difference. For the Memory or Con- _ 
ſeronſnefs extending to paſt Actions, which you ſup- A 
poſe makes the fame Pe; ſen in the one caſe; docs 
exactly as well make the ſame Perſon in the o- 
ther caſe : It being evidently as caſy for God to = 
add an imaginary Cuſc ion neſs exitnding to paſt See Arſw. "\ | 
ations that vever were, to a new created Body now 2's: 67. 4 
as to add an imaginay Conſciouſneſs extending to 
paſt Aſtions that were dine by one Body, to another 

| Pody at tte Reſurte Lion. So that from your Opi- 
vion it uravoidably follows, that T may nw 5t 

this preſent Time as pothibly be created a-new ant. 
Fave aucther Sees tiny at he ſame tins with 


LE 
me, 
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me, by God's adding to the Under/tanding of a neu- 


See Anſw. made Body fo ftrong a Repreſentation of my paſt | | 1 
8 55 Actions, that That Other My-felt could not diſtinguiſꝰ Bei 
/* themin bis Mind from things really done by bim; (as ſero; 
you expreſs your felt in a like Caſe :) This, I ſay, jen] 
is exactly as poſlible, in your Hypotheſis; as it is wo! 
for me to be raiſed again at the Reſurrection. the 
pag. % Your Argument, by which you endeavour to | Pre 
79 & 76, retort upon me, that, according to my Notion of . COT 
Individual Perſonality, there can be no Reſurrecti- Be: 
on, nor any ſuch thing as Perſonal Ideryty at all; / 
is founded upon a fallacious Repretentation, as it, ns 
by the fame individual nimmes ical Conctoujneſs, I un- fon 
derſtood the [ame individual mmerical Ad of Think- TW 1 
ing: Whereas the individual numerical Conſciouſneſs, = hi 
which Identihes the Perſon, is that Perception, by the 
which the Perſon is ſenſible, that his Paſt Acts of (| ik 
Thinknyg were his own Thoughts and not anothers; } {w 
Which Pe: ceptzon, in the ſame continued Being, is cb 
a true Memory, and can be true in that one nume- Vo 
rical Being only; But in your fleeting Being, it Nc 
would be a fue Memory, a mere Delnſion, and might an 
be impreſſed on any number of Beings at one and Pe 
the fame time: All which, diſtinct, intelligent, ra- bo 

tional Beings, becauſe they happened to be in the 
24g. 72. {ame Dream, you would affirm to be one and the 1 
ſame individual Perſon; And, for the fame rca- no 
fon, if twenty Piecesof Money happen to be ſtampt wi 
with fo like an Impreſſion, that they could not be de 
diſtinguiſlied one from another; you muſt affirm _ Ca 
them all to be one and the ſame Hidividual Shilling, © ll q 
notwithſtanding their being different Pieces of C0 
Silver. | * 
N al 
t) 
Havin 8³˙ 5 
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Having granted, that if ever ſo many Thinking dg. 1, 32. 


Bemgs have, (not one and the Same numerical Con- 
[crouſneſs, as by your Compariſon of a vaſt bulk of 
fenſel:fs Matter being added to a Man's Body, you 
would very artfully inſinuate, in contradiction to 
the whole courſe of your Argument and moſt ex- 
preſs Conceſſions: but) having granted, I ſay, and 
contended, that if ever ſo many diſtindt Thinking 
Beings have within themſelves a Like Conſci- 
 onſneſs, or a Like preſent Repreſentation of paſt Ati- 
ons, they can all conſtitute but ne and the ſame Fer- 
ſon ; You ask me, whether cach of theſe diſtinct 
Thinking Beings muſt not unavoidably thin 
himſelf the ſame Perſon that did the Action, and 
the fame Perſon that every one of the reſt will 


likewiſe diſtinctly think himſelf to be? I an- See ate, 


ſwer, as before; They muſt indeed mavoidablybig. 232+ 
think ſo, But in fo doing, they muſt alſo una- 
voidably be miſtaken - And fo, according to your 
Notion, we are all unavordably we know not who, 
and do but fancy and dream our ſelves to be the 
Perſons we think we are, and write and read a- 3! Def. 
bout we now not Whom nor What. - p46 180 

To your taking Refuge in the Juſtice of God, 
I have already anſwered; that the Queſtion is 
not, whether God wil! do an abſurd thing, but 
whether in the nature of things it be poſtble to be 
done. And whereas you allege that if God ſhould An. pig. 
cauſe to exiſt twenty preſent Repreſentations of the 5” 
ſame paſt ſmful Actions in ſo many diſtindt Beings, the 
conſequent Pumſhment would be twenty times as much 
as the ſnful Actions d.ſer ted and his Fuſtice required; 
and that therefore God will not do any ſuch 
thing: I reply ; The Difficulty does not lie there; 
Becauſe the Pumſhment due to the ſingle Perſon's 
tintul Actions, might be divided proportionably 

among 


Pag. 74, 
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among the twenty diſtin& intelligent Beings, 
which in your way are One and the Same In- 
dividual Perſon; and fo according to you. there 
would be no Injuſtice done, becauſe the Puniſh- 
ment would not be more than the Offences de- 
ſerved : And yet tis manifeſt, that in reality, 19 
at leaſt of theſe 20 diſtinct intelligent Beings 
would be puniſhed unjuſtly, how ſmall a propor- 
tion ſoever they bear of the Puniſhment ; be- 
cauſe they would be Jones for what they had 
never been guilty of 1 
Conſcionſneſs they might imagine themſelves to 
have done what they never did. | TE 
The Caſe you put, of a Perſon living well for 
ſome Years, and afterwards forgetting that he 
had done fo, and then living tor the future in 
all manner of Debauchery; is ſo far from being 
an Abſurdity, as you call it, upon my Notion of 
Perſonal Identity; that. on the contrary, there 1s 
no manner of Difficulty in it. The Man is not 
two Perſons, as much as any two Men in the World 
are two Perſons ; (which you declare he muſt be, 
in confequence of your Principles; A Conſequence 


at all, however by a falſe }YF 


ſufficient to have convinced almoſt any Man, of 


the Falſity of the Principles from which he ſees 
and owns ſuch an Abſurdity to follow :) But he 
18, I confeſs, {as yon add in the next Words,) as 
much two Perſons as the ſame Man Mad and Sober is 
two Perſons ; that is, he is not at all two Perſons, but 


plainly one and the ſam? Po ſon; and ſhall juſtly 


be puniſhed as his Iniquities de ſerve. 


You urge. that my Argument is no more uſe - 
ful to the Ends ef Religion, than yours; becauſe, 
nitleſs the Soul, a; an Immaterial Being, did perjetual- 

ly 
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ly Think; a Proof of the Immateriality of the Soul, * 

would not neceſſarily prove a future State of Re- Lf 

wards and Puniſhments : And upon this you are y 

pleaſed to make your ſelf merry, in a very 

needleſs manner. Now what Connexion there 1s 

between the Soul's Immateriality, and its Perpetual 

Thinking, has been conſidered elſewhere. In this iſt Def. 

place it may be ſufficient to add, that whether the h 35, 

Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul neceſſarily Def 

infer its perpetual actual Thinking, or not. yet mypag. i 14, 

Argument is evidently nſeful to Religion, by G. 

proving at leaſt the Puſthility and great Probability 

of a future State of Rewards and Punithments ; 

And yours is evidently deſtruct ive of Religion, by 

making a Future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 

ments not only Improbable, but Impoſſible ; ſeeing 

it infers (as I have at large ſhown) an abſolute 

Impoſſebility of a Reſurrection of the ſame Perſon, 

And if a Reſurrection were poſſible, yet, by in- 

troducing ſuch an abſolute and fatal Neceſtty of 

all human Actions, as Mr Hobbs and Spinoza 

formerly attempted to eſtabliſh by the ſame nu- no 

 merical Argument, (though from your Thinking | i 
in the ſame way, I would not conclude you All to 4 
be the ſame Individual Perſon ; ) it manifeſtly 


makes all future Reward unreaſonable, and all 


Hi niſßment ni,: Of which more, immediately. 


My fiſt Argument to prove your Not ion de- 1 
ſtructive of Religion, was, that by inferring the Ne- 14 
ceſtty of all Human Aclioxs, it makes Men to be Fl 
Subyets no more capable of Religion, than Clocks and | oY 
Watches are, | = 

To this you reply, Fuſt, that Thinking's being Ausr. to by 
a Mode of Motion in any Syſtem of Matter, (which is 1 _. 79 
the Suppoſit ion I refer to, that deſtroys all Liber-＋π Bd 4 


ty 
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ty of Will,) is no where aſtr med by you. But this th 
is a mere Quible; as I have ſhown at large, 1 K. 
Third Def. pag. 159. And above pag. 214, 215. 1 R 
Rid. In the next place therefore, you anſwer ſeri- Or 
ouſly : that Men and Clocks Agreemg in being ne- [it 

cefſarily determined in all their Actions, does u more | 
| prove them to be alike inc apable of Region; than an te 
cee a- Immates ial! Subſtance and a Clock's agreeing in be- ca 
ore, pag. ing * extended, proves them to be a ike incapable of ne 
— Religion. Had 1 not ſeen it, I could not have be- ly 
lieved that either you or any reaſonable Man u 
could have given ſuch an Anfwer. Ne eſity, if tu 
Men and Clocks agree in it, muſt make them FF GG 
both alike incapable of Religion; becauſe Noce. A. 
ty is the very thing, that makes any Being in- pl 
capable of Religion: But Fxter fon, ſuppoſing im- [ #1 
material Subſtance and Clocks to agree in That, I th 
would not make Them both alike incapable of N 
Religion; becauſe Extenjion is not the thing, that TT 
makes any Being incapable of Religion. 1 
Meceſſity, you muſt reply, is not the thing that ye 
makes any Being incapable of Religion; What | mT 
is it then, that incavacitates for Religion? Want to 
Anſw. hug. Of under ſtanding, you ſay : For What excludes a } A. 
34 Clock from being a proper Suhje of Religion, butthe Y P. 
Want of a buman Underſtanding ? and What ts it that di 
makes a Man a proper Subject of Religion, but bis Um Y' fre 
de ſtanding? T anſwer : Tis not Unierſianrding, but ev 
I il, that makes a Man capable of Religion; and ei 
tis not Vuntof Under ſtanding, but Want of Will nd Pc 
of a Power of acting freely, that makes a Clock in- I of 
capable of Religion. For, ſuppoſing a Clock to | rc 
have the Underſtanding of a Man; yet if, for | be 
all that Underſtanding, it continued to be moved | be 
by the Weights as neceſſarily as it is Now, tis {| or 
manifeſt it would Then have no more Power of er 
doing either gd or evil, than it has Nom; And | Sy 


the 


* 


it is {o. 
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the only difference would be, that it would then 
Know and underſtand it ſclt to be incapable of 
Religion, wherces now it is incapable of Religi- 
on without underſtanding or being ſenſible that 


And to make it 2ppcar, that Neceſſity in an In- 


telligent, as well as in an Unintelligent Being, in- 


capacitates for Religion; and that there can be 
no Religion without Freedom of Vill; I ofter on- 


ly the following Argument. Religion ſuppoſes a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments ; and a fu- 


ture State of Rewards and Pumſhments, ſuppoſes that 


God is pleaſed and diſpleaſed with the different 
Actions of Men; and God's manifeſting his dij- 
pleaſure towards certain Perſons by puniſhing them 
finally, ſuppoſes that ſuch Pniſhment is juſt and 


that the Perſons deſes ved it: For God cannot err. 
Now, if Men, with all their Underſtanding, were 


under the fame Neceſſty in all their Aciions, 


us a Clock is in its Motions ; then, though 
you would unreaſonably. imagin perhaps it 
might ſerve ſome Defigns,of human Government, 
to pull and draw, to drive and pu ſuch neceſſary 


Agents with the Screws and Springs of Rewards and 
8 77 


Paiſo ments, as Men govern their Clocks by the Ad- 
dition and Subſtraction of Meights; yet ncither 
from the Hands of God or Aen could the good or 
evil Actions of ſuch intelligent Machines Delerve | 


either Reward or Punimment; nor could there 
poſſibly be any Juice in Gods final diſtribut ion 
of Rewards and Puniſhments; nor is there any 
rcaſon why any Man fliould reprozcb himlelf, or 
be blamed by others, (even by tile win would 
be ſo unreaſon able as to p the Machine,) tor 
any Profancneſs, Impicty or Vicks dncts what fen 
ever, for murdering a Man (or initerice) with his 
Sword, when his Hand was moved serii to 

do 


1 
do it, by the Action of Subtle Matter upon his 
Brain and Spirits; any more than it he had done 


it by another Man's forcibly uſing his Hand and 
Sword: Neither is it poſſible that God ſhculd be 


pleaſed or angry with any Man, for doing what 
he could not avoid doing; any more than a Man 


can be awry with his Clock for going wrong, 


Pag · 36. 


even ſuppoſing the Machine indued with Under- 
ſtanding enough, to feel and be fenſible that its 


Weights neceſſitated it to do ſo. The Notion 
therefore you maintain, of Mens Actions being 
all Neceſſary, is totally deſtructive of Religion. 
Till you can give a clear Anſwer to this Argu- 
ment, you ſtand obliged by Promiſe to allow that 
Man is no more a Subject of Religion, than a Clock , 


| nay, to go fin ther, and allow that there can be no ſuch 


page 61, 
62, | 


thing as Religion. Though, I hope, you will be 
| better than your Word; and cwn rather, that 
there is no ſuch thing as Neceſſity. 


Before we diſmiſs this Argument, you will ex- 
pe& I ſhould anſwer the two Queſtions you put 
to me ad hommem. Though indeed you have no 


reaſon to expect it; becauſe you knew, (but, for 


Reaſons beſt known to your ſelt, took not the leaft 
notice of it,) that they were Both of them direct h 
and clearly anſwered in the places from whence 
you had them. 3 ED 5 
Firſt, you defire Mr. Claik, who maintains (you 


ſay) the Certainty of all Events, to ſbom what dif- 
ferent Influence the ſuppoſed Neceſſity of cur Actians 
can bave on the Power of Self-determinat ion, that 
the Suppoſition of the Certainty of our Actions has 
not. I anſwer: Your ſippoſed Neceſſity is directly 
contradictory to the Power of SzIf-determmation, 
and therefore manifeſtly inconſiſtent with it; But 


the Certainty I ſpeak of in the place you cite, has 
ro 
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. the nece 
which different things bear to one another, always, 


| Gelf-determination ? 1 anſwer; The Neceſſity there © 
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nd inconſiſtency at all with the Power of Self de. Buylf's 


termination, becauſe it means (as is there largely _ 
explained) only that mere Futwrity, which you ,,,. 21 3, 
your ſelf muſt confeſs all Actions had while they 217. 


were yet future, even Suppoſition of the 2d Edie. 


Power of Selſ-determination. For you can ſuppoſe, .* 
vhat you will not grant, a Power of Self-determina- 


tion. And, I preſume, you cannot deny but 
every of Action bad, and every future Action 


has a Futurity, (which is all that was meant by 
Certainty of Event in the place now referred to,) 


notwithſtanding that ſuppoſed Power of Self-deter- 
mnation. | | 


and eternal different Relations, * Ly 
| - 255, 
and neceſſarily do determin the Will of God; and ant 128. 


God is walterably determined to do always what is 2d Edit. 
beſt in the whole; then bow can be have a Power of H. 20 


O& 101. 


ſpoken of, is only a Moral Neceſſity; which, as 

to the Efecti, may be depended upon with intalli- 

ble Certainty, (viz. that a Viſe Being will not at 

fooliſhly, and 2 Good Being will not do Evil;) but, 

as to the thing it ſelf. tis in the natural and philaſo- ., 1 1 
phical Senſe, . of which we are now treating,) 20 x.,:. : 4 
Nereſity at all, but mere Self dete. mination: As is at 140, 237, 
large explained in the Book you refer to. Which, 243, Cc. 


if you would have * taken to your Jelf the Chara der 247, Oc 


d 
of an Ingemuous Adverſary, certainly you ought to 3 


have taken ſome not ice of. For f when Terms are 111, 1 


defined, and Inſtances agreeing to thoſe Definitions given, 90, e. 


whereby all Doubtfulneſs about one anothers meaning is 1949 H. 


1 n p OD * Aniw. to 
in the moſt effectual manner exc'nd:d;, To cite an Au- 34Defnſe, 


thor's Words, notwithſtanding this, and apply p:2 28. 
them to a Senſe directly con 
| Q thos *** 


3 You ask, if (as Mr Clark affirms) B 
ary 
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thor largely and expreſsly explains he intends they 


ſhould be taken in, is no fair way of. managing a 
Controverſy. FE 

My ſecond Argument to prove your Notion de- 
firuftrve of Religion, was drawn from the Confide- 


ration of the Nature of Perſonal Identity, and of the 


| peg: 230, Reſin redbion of the ſame Perſon. To which all the Re- 


Oc. ply you have made, has been conſidered already. 
Anſa. p46. , To your Argument, that, if we have xo [ita of 


77, Cc. the Subſtance of Matter and of the Subſtance of Spirit, 

: tis impoſſble to prove that one is not the other; It 
might be ſufficient to Anſwer, that an unprejudi- 
ced Perſon would be apt to think it as eaſy to 


prove, that there is a Subfance in the World, of 


which we have no Idea, totally different from the 
Subſtance of Matter; as that there ſhould be a Qua- 


lity in Matter, of which we have no Idea, totally 


bag · 34» different from all the known Qualities of Matter. 
335 58. But to paſs this over: I affirm, that from our 
Knowledge ofany Being's having certain Properties 

incompatible with the Eſſentia! Properties of Matter, 


we may certainly infer that the Subſtance of that 


Being and the Subſtance of Matter are not the 


ſame, though we have no Ideas of the Subſtances 


themſelves. We have no Idea of Inforte , and yet 
every Mathematician can demonſtrate concerning 
Many Infinites. that one 1s not another ; and in 


' ſome, the exact Proportion between One and Ano- 


ther ; without having an Idea of either. And to 


| pag. 33. Jour ſelf, you ſay, tis evident that God muſt be an 


Immaterial Being, becauſe he is without Any of the 
Properties of Matter : (L hope you mean the pecu- 
bar Properties of Matter; Otherwiſe Exiftence will 
be one of its Properties, as much as any of thoſe 


you 


e ** 


as to the Thinking Subſtanc? in Man; When you 
| ſhall declare, that by the Thinking Syſtem of Matter 


(2433 
you mention.) The moſt Efſentia! Proper ties of 
Matter we know, re, I think, Impenctravi ity, Di- 
viſib: ĩty, and that which Mathematicians call its 
Vis Ineitis, If you will fey, that though theſe 
Properties belong indec iniverfally to all the 
Matter wa have any kn: Wedge of, yet, ior onght 
we know, there may be other Matter which wants 
theſc Properties; and ſo theſe Properties may poſ- 
fibly not be Eſſential, but only Accidental to Mat- 
ter; Then, I ſay, you either mean nothing at all 


by the Word Matter, or elſe you mean by it the 


fame as you do by the Word Subſtance ; and then 
your affirming God to be Immaterial, will be as 
much as affirming him to have no Exiſtence. An 


F -. | 


in the Brain, you mean a Syſtem or ſuch Matter, 
as has no Impenetrability, no Diviſibility, and no Vis 
Inertia; we ſhall then diſpute upon a new Foot. 

In the mean time, nothing ſ2ems clearer to you „. 


1 53. 
at preſent, than that the Eſſence or Subſtance of Matter - 


conſiſts in Solidity; ard that, to be Solid, is to be 
co-extended with the Parts of Space. If ſo; Then 


the Omnipreſent God cannot co-exiſt with all the 
_ Parts of Space, without being Material- And I de- 


fire you would be pleaſed in your next, to Anſwer 
the Difficulties objected againſt your Notion of 
Gods Immaten;ality, as they are expretled in the paſ- 


ſage I before-cited out of the Eſſay concerning the Uſe Se above, 


of Humane Reaſon. ſlibſtituting only the words! co- pig. 209. 
> 4 with all the different Pants of Space | all along 
inſtead of the words | co--xift with all the Differences 
of Time, | and { Immenſty| inſtead of | Eternity.) And 
this I inſiſt on the rather, and defice it the more 
earneſtly; becauſe (as I before obſe ved, it is ge- 
nerally believed that That Eſſay was written by a 

8 „ Per ſon, 


* Pag. 33 | 
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Perſon, with whoſe Reaſoning (for we are not to 
give any "deference to Authority) you are thoroughly 
acquainted, | _ 
As to what I ſaidagainſt material Impulſe being 


Anſw. pag. the Cauſe of Gravitation; the Whole, you ſay, 28 
83, 84+ founded on this, that becauſe a Bullet, a Feather, and 


a Piece of Leaf Gold deſcend with equal Swiftneſi in 


Vacuo, therefore material Impulſe cannot be the cauſe 
of Gravitation. Whereas, on the contrary, this was 
only an incidental Inſtance, to ſhow by a groſs 
ws! vulgar Experiment, (what Mathematicians 
know there are Proofs enough of in Nature,) that 
Gravity is exactly proportionable to the Quantity 
of Solid Matter contained in Bodies, and not at 
all to the Quantity of their Super ficzes. This Pro- 
portion it is, that evidently ſhows Gravitation not 
to be cauſed by Material Impulſe. And unleſs you 
could have found an Hypotheſis, whereby either 


the Quantity of Solid Matter in Bodies, and the 
Quantity of their Super fe ies, could be made one | 
and the ſame; or, upon Mechanical Principles, 


Bod ies could, by Superficial Conte&, receive Im- 


pulſes proportional to the Quantity of Solid Matter 


contained in them; you would mnch more advan- 
tagicuſſy to your ſelf, have acknowledged the firſt 
palpable Errour; than by a heap of things beſide 


Readers, as want Skill in Mathematicks. 


My faying that yon indeavoured to inſinuate 
to your Reader, that That excellent Perſon, Sir 
Iſaac Newton, was of your Opinion in the preſent 
Queſtion; you aſſure the Reader, is a pure Fiction. 
But I hope you will take it in good part, that I 
was ſo complaiſant to you as to imagin, that you 

were 
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the Purpoſe, have indeavoured to amuſe only ſuch 
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were not your ſelf ſo ſenſible of the Medleſu i of 
your Citation out of his Book, as you now ac- 
— that you were. 


You tell us; If we have not an Idea of the Creation 5. 91. 
of Matter out of Nothing, we muſt mevitably con- 
clude Matter a Self-exiſtent Being: 1 anſwer; By the 
me u it follows on the contrary, that if 
ve have not an Idea of the Self-exiftence of Matter, 
That is, that every diſtinct particle of Matter in 
the Univerſe, is a Neceſſary, Independent, Self- 
exiſtent Being, ] we muſt inevitably conclude Matter 
to be @ Created Being: And by a better Argument 
it follows; if we have an Idea of the Poſſibility of the 
Non. Ex iſtence of Matter, that is, if we have an Idea 
that Space can (without « Contradiction) exiſt without 
Mitter in it; we muſt inevitably conclude Matter not 
to be a neceſſarily exiſting, but a created Being. In like 
manner: By the ſame Argument with yours, t 
follows, that, if we have not an Idea (as * you own * pag. 3. 
we have not) of the inherence of Thmking in Mitter, | 
ve muſt inevitably conclude it to inhere in ſometbing 
Immaterial: And by a better Argument it follows, 
| if we ſee a diſagreement of Ideas in ſuppoſing Thinking 2 
to mbere in Matter, we muſt inevitably conclude it tu in- 1 
bere m Immaterial Subſtance. 5 
What the reſt of your looſe and uncertain Diſ- pg. 27, 
courſe about Creation and Self-Exiſtence tends to, I &c. 
do not well underſtand : Only, I an ſure, it is 
foreign to our preſent Queſtion. Yet two things, 
there are in it, which, I think, deſerve to be re · 
marked incidentally. 5 ; 
The firſt, is; that from theſe Words of mine, 
{ Ou whatever Hypotheſis they (that is, Atheiſts) pro- 
ceed, Nothing is ſo certain, as that Man, cun'idered 


without the Pyotection and Conduf of a ſuperior Be. 
s 22 is, 
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ing, is im a far worſe caſe, than upon the ſuppoſition 
of the Beine and Government of God, and of Mens 
be irg under his peculiar Conduct, Protection and Fa- 
voir; | ycu maſt uncandidly infer, that Atheifts, 
pag. 89, according to Mr Clark, even while they continue ſo, 
have no reaſon to fear any thing for their disbelief. 
pag. 88, Ihe ſecond, 15this; that, to gratify that Defire 
ꝛ hich even Atheiſis have to ſee a Truth eſtabliſbed, ſo 
mw h for the Benefit of Men; you ſhall conclude this 
Page By. debate ( ycu ſay,) with an Fſſay, ſhowmg a way bow 
Pag. 90. to demorſtrate the Exiſtence of God; viz. by proving 
the G eation of Matter out of Nothing: And this you 
Pag. G2, do, by omitting for the reſent ſo uſeful a Defign, = 
and leaving it intireh to ſome of thoſe Gentlemen that 
are appointed awnually to preach at the Lecture founded 
by the Hononratle Robert Boyle. 


EEE Ges: a. os dw. MES wo 


Ignſtead of concluding therefore, as you promi- 
| Fed, with am Eſſay ſhowing a way how to demonſtrate }_ 
the Exiſtence of God, you almoſt in the ſame Breath FF 
repent of ſo noble an Undertaking, and end four FF « 
Diſcourſe with a pretended Compliment to Me; that 
you will give me upon this Occaſion a T:f:mony in my 
Four; viz. that you verily think I neither believe 
tco little nor too much; but am perfectly and exact h 
Orthodox, and in all lĩłelibood will continue ſo. And 
74g. 49, conſidering we have bad (you ſay) the Happineſs in 
* England, to bave ſuch rational Parliaments and Con- 
vocat ien, that have eftabliſhed nothing but Truth; I 
ſhould have taken this as a Teftimony very much 
in my Favour indeed; had you not elfewhere 
dag 48. dropt ſome expreſſions concerning proffituting Con- 
Ti.ience ſo far. as to ſubmit to any mere buman Autho- 
page 45. rity, and to the Deciſi xs and Determination of thoſe. 
Mien, that in every Country have worldly Preferments 
to beflow : Which yet ſince you make no Applica- 
Gt tion 
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tion of, neither ſhallI. Only, in return for your 


Favour, I ſhall, inftead of eu an) Teſtimony 
ing Ton, conclude with hearty Wiſhes, 
that you would be very careful, while = are 
diſputing about Metapbyſicks, not to oppoſe the In- 
tereſt of true Religion and Virtue, without which 
5 — is truly valuable or praiſe-worthy zmong 
len. 35 e 


1 „ 


| POSTSCRIPT. 


| 1 Hereas there has lately been publiſhed £ 


rude and ſcurrilous Book, entituled, 


The Hoh Spirit the Author of Immortality, 


Or, A Vindication of Mr Dodwell's Epiſtolary Dij- 


courſe, 


Which Vindication the Learned Mr Dodwell has | 
been ſo far from diſapproving, (as there was Reaſon 


to expect he ſhould have done,) that on the contra- 
B. Bee referred to it in the following Words. 


eaſe what I have formerly produced from the The Scrip- 
Fathers, t to the Abler Advocate for my Cunſe, e. 
raiſed up for me by Divine Providence. And again: % ee 


Ac- 


of 


IJ. hhould now have proceeded to have Vindicated my In- ge yr; 
ter pr etation of, c. if God himſelf had not part ſu- or Puniſh- 
per ſeded that part of my Work, by raiſing me up a more exe. 


utterly mnknown to me, ſbould prevent me with a Defeuſe 
fo much Better than I co ' bave made for my felf. 
I [ae ſo nuch of —— my Task, to him 
: T7 24 why 


Able Patron. that ſo Excellent a Perſon, fo pg. 


62480 
who is ſo much Fitter for it —— looks to me, 
like a Divine Inter poſtion, Ic. And again; How 
page 253. much I am indebted to Providence that bas appeared on 
this occaſion, and to the Worthy Inftrument who bas 
ſo readily anſwered the Call of Providence, &c. 


It cannot therefore be improper nor unſeaſon- 

able, to givetheWorld a few Inſtances of the Great 
_ Abilities That Author has diſcovered in his ſo 
. high ly commended Performance, 


: In that Part which relates to 


the Fathers. 


of Mr 


— Anticipation, by the Inftin of Evil Pirits | 
Dijcourſe, 
Preface, 


1 what purpoſe, the pretended natural Immortality s 
* . To exiſt vitally for ever, fox nothing! 


Fee. 43s The Orig inal Pelief of a Natural — 
a 50 by the Devil yes a Lic, * 


Vindicat. _— H E (ſaith he) [the Philoſophers maintain- 
ed it | the Immortality of the Soul] by way of | 


( 249 ) 
do avis 651 73 Cv, esd e. Thus rendred, Vindicat; 
very learnedly.] It is not fo of it ſelf to live, as it is bac. 6, 7. 
God. 


* 3, e. The Soul hath not Life from Ic ſelf, as God has from 


Himſelf 
Ardsag ig 657 d f e axexiv; TISU wa 9d A T. 
be Reſurrection is of the Fiſh that fell; for the Spi- Pe 3, le: 


vit doth not fall What men; ? if it doth ſome- 
thing * analogons to falling, it's as much to our 


ſe. 
+ That is, if it dies, though without falling to the Ground, as 


I the Body does. A very learned Diftin&ion, | 


The Soul in its natural eparation—, though Alive, 5. pag. 1 I. 
75 10 more to the Man, than the Dead Carkaſs. 


” N created Beings can be naturally immortal, be- peg: 25; 
cauſe by being ſuch they would be f Equal unto God, 
not interiour or ſubject to him, but independent 


on bim. 
F Contrary to common Senſe, and to the expreſs Declarations of 


1 All that defend the Soul's Natural * 


 B Quemadmodum zgitur  Apoſtolus, | dic & 
Deus &c. | Thus rendred, without a 85 Senſe.] 
Percas the Apoſtle S0 c ,——& God Sc. 


* Tn eo quod dicunt & c. C Thus tranſlated, with pag. 45. 
no Senſe.] At the ſame time they affirm &c. 
2 1. e. In or by their affirming. 


If [ the Soul be ] a God in one celvedt, or as to 24g. 
* One Attribute; why not as to all the reſt ? (K 24 


„ Yi, a Creared Immortality, * wholly to the Good Parte 


Tho ugh 


peg. 61. 


gig. 1 


RE .- 
Though he ＋ ſays indeed, that Men 


have Ferduration without any Interruption, with 
reſpe& to the Soul; yet this is not to be taken in 


a proper, but in a * figurative Senſe. 


* What is living for ever, in a Figurative Senſe ? 


Then from this Opinion [of the Souls natural In- 


mortality, | 1t will fo that its Life is * neceſſary, 


or its Exiffence ; and why not its Propenſions and 1 
uc linations? If ſo; then the Maifin conſequence 


Incapable of Sin, and no way Obnoxious to Fudgment 


or Penalties. on that account. Then hence it will 


follow, that to be Virtuous or Vicious, is an Indiffe- 


page 123. 


rent thing, Kc. 


* Nothing leſs. 


Ex rebus igitur diverſis ac repugnantibus 
HOM O fad us eſt; ut, fi &c, — fit Immortalis. 
Si autem c. ſit in tenebris ſempiternis & in 


morte. ¶ Tbus rendred] * The SOUL is made of 
different and repugnant Principles: So that, if 


Sc; IT ſhould be Immortal: But and if, &c , 


SHE ſhould be in everlafting Darkneſs and 
Death. LE oe 


Ii e. MAN made up of two different and contrary Parts 
(v1z. Soul and Body :) That if, &c ; then H E ſhould be immor- 
ral, and injoy perpetual Light : But if, 8c ; then H E ſhould be 


in everlaſting Darkneſs and Death. The Effe# of which Death is I 


not to Kill wicked Souls, but to puniſh them eternally; gc. And 


much more follows, to the ſame purpoſe. 


die 130- T am ſenſible this Paraphraſe of mine, will be 
looked upon as Forced, byithe* prejudiced and ig- 
norant: But I matter not That, 8 7 


* Note, In the Errata he has put { Man] for — * | | 


even That Correction does not make the whole 


'* That is, by all but Himſelf. 


E Tune | 


ein, end ma dat 60 8 


3 


vs bay ex me Wy wy WS ms 


K wn a. 


ow muy 


—_—— . 


— 
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Tunc cum Anima ſocietate Corporis liberata, in dae. 130 
ſolo Spiritu vivit : When the Soul being delivered & 131. 


from the Society of this Earthly Body, lives or exiſts 


in the Spirit alone. That is, (ſuppoſing Ladtantius 


to ſpeak in a * Chriſtian Senſe;) when the Soul and 
Body Both ſhall be Spiritnalixed, Immortalized, &c. 
i. e. In Mr Dodwel's Senſe, | 


Homo configuratus eſt ex — Animo, & Cor- pag. 140. 

pore ;—terno, ac Temporali: Man is faſhioned, 

of, Soul and Body, — Eternal and Tempo- 

ral, &c. There may be ſome advantage taken 

from this Place, I foreſee : But I think it's eafily 
anſwered by this Diſtinction: Either LaTantius 
here argues from Principles allowed by the Philo- 
ſophers; Or elſe * owns an Actual Eternal Princi- 


ple in Man, reſulting from the Spirit of God, the 


73 Jer, the quid divinum, ſuperadded by Bapti m. 
i. e. Suppoſing him, again, to ſpeak in tr. Dod wels Senſe; 


i: will then follow indeed, that he does ſpeak in Mr. Dod wel :- 


Cum poſſet ſemper ſpiritibus ſais immortalibus pe 147, 


innumerabilcs animas procreare, ſicut Angelos ge- 142+ 


nuit: Fhereas be might always have procreated imm- 
merable Souls with their Immortal Spirits, as be gene- 
rated the Angels. I cannot queſtion, whilſt he * 
mentions Spirits in conjunction with Souls as cauſes 
of their Perduration, and immortalizing them ; but 
he means their being united with the Eternal Di- 
vine Spirit ; And becauſe He is collated on every 
Individual in Baptiſm : ſpeaks of him improperly, 
as if He was a particular Spirit to every Soul that 
is Immortalized. „ = 
* The Author evidently means no ſuch thing, 


r fm —— ovram3- Page 73, 
vienes id dn — T5 I gd i Tux, actor 
9 5 1 U 


TE 


Pag. 177. 


an in 


vide N h [Thus i in 


der the 


ſhall have no 


( 252 ) 
terpreted.] Thel 
irrational Soul, earthly as to its Origmation, 
— dieth together with the Body : But the Soul of 
(Thesen, or.) Man, (under ſuch limitations as 
are here ſuppoſed o wited with and un- 
guidance of the Spirit,) —exifts for ever, and 
of its Exiſtence. 

The Soul of irrational Creatures, he ſhould have rendred it, 

| 6. 


ger, a i dowpdTe v, Y chr vd i,] i . 
1M Thus explained. | Man is a compounded, 


not a ſimple Being, not conſiſting of frmilar Parts, but of 4 
corporeal 


Mind (or Spirit.) [ he doth not ſay, 


| Yu, Soul, and of a Concupiſcible Body or ani- 


page 179 


mated by xd, Scul.] (Excellently diſtinguiſhed ') 


Tam well aware that ſome may be ready to carp at I 


this my Paraphraſtical Verſſon; viz. that it's Forced 


and Extorted. All T ſhall ſay by way of Anticipation, i 


1 EP this ; that either the Senſe I have given, is ge- 


Chriflian Senſe. 


. 234 


That is, to Mr Dod wel: Senſe. And ſo every Author muſt 
needs ſpeak aur Dodwel's Senſe ; or elſe the ſame great Abſur. 


dity will certainly follow, Vie, that be does not X ſpeak Mr Dod- 
wel 4 Senſe. 85 | | 


Granting any Being to be aQually Immortal, — 
there's no need of ſuppoſing it any 1 — depe ndent 


on its Creator for Exiftence ; but is now as Self ſuffi- 


2 and Independent; as That Being that produ- 
ced it. 


Zur er 3 dug, ven, Ans, vp 25 ord Gy ue 


or that it's impoſſible to reconcile it to a 
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1 = be been ſo created, Man would have been pay, 233. 


The natural Fmmortalit of any created Being, villa. 236. 


imphy * neceſlary 1 to all Eternity a parte 


|. b God * 
4 * . 8 xv 


To ſay that the Soul is naturally Immortal, and pag. 237+ 
enn in its own Nature, in conſequence of the Deſign of 
„ God in its Creation, perſevere in vital Exiſtence for 
f ever, and ſhall never die; is to make it in a ftrif 
, and proper Senſe neceſſarily-exiſtent, independent, 
au its Death it ſelf or Annihilation impaſible even 
Ii 0 Omnipotence it ſelf. 

* Though is exiſts only in conſequence of God's Deſign and Will 
in 2 it; a8 10 expreſſed i in the very ſame Sentence 


1, ä —_ EY 5 | 
| * 


4 1 Po 0 VVV 
In the Other Part. 


Uch a ont (he ſays) as Mr Clark, foreſee page 37. 
may take ſome Advantage of w.” ſeeming Miſ⸗ 

| 12 of this Text But, 

| * Nay, very real. 


| Might not this very Notion the * Notion] 
ef The One God, terminate even in the Devil himſelf, 
{ the very Source of Error and Idolatry 2 


If owniny One God, the Creatorof all things; 
dad I} them is . Lie, though in U; the grandi Truth: 
| | P 2. 


This pretended univerſal Conſent of the Foathens, * 1 


0254 
Becauſe by this One God, * they meant the Devil. 
—— The aftnal Knowledge of God, muſt be from Re- 
velation, either by God or the Devil ; nay, by Both ; 
and cannot be obtained{by mere Natural Light. And 


that this two-fold Revelation, &c. 


* God forbid. 


bt. 133. Hath My Clark * proved that Men are am 


id, 


pag. 135 So then we have gained One Soul: The other the 
| ns up he muſt yield ws; Then bere are Two |} 
| Souls, &c. ey 1 


bag. 146, Ts it poſſible for Compoſtum to conſiſt of contrary } 


I47. 


| ſeparated from each other 2 


way INTERESSED # the Vital ag | 
the Soul after Death, any more thay in their dead 


Bodies ? 


Or can he * prove —— that the Aer [the 
Mag] is Concerned in the happy or miſerable exi- 


one Eſſential Part, ſuppoſe the Soul; hi, 


fence of 


_ the other | the Body | is in a flate of Inſenſibility ? or 
| that the Man 1s 1 Fl — ö 


happy or miſe- 
rable „fate of Both the eſſential Parts, 


one would think, theſe needed no proof. 


conſtituent Parts * Would it not be monſtrous for Man 


to conſiſt of two eſſential conſtituent Parts, whereof one 
is dead, the other alive; or one Subject to diſſolution, 

the other not? Or, is it not certain that the Soul is 
naturally mortal, * BECAUSE the Body is? 


Or, is it not certain, that — Both bis conſtituent eſſen- 


tial Parts, as animal and reaſonable, muſt partake of 
the ſame Nature as to Mortality and Immortality? 
Is not this SEL F-EVIDENT a to both States, 


This and the future? 
* A moſt clear and Se f evident Conſequerce indeed ! 


1% afually 


What | 


62559 


What figmfes the ſeparate *V I TAL exiſtence of pag. 149. 
the Soul, to the Man? If the a | the Man | 
be dead, the Soul is dead to bim as actually as the Body, &c. 


* Thatis ; there i, no d. fe rence between being Alive ana Dead. 


When he Adam] was puniſhed for his Tranſ- pag. 157. 


greſſion, — The Breath of Life, that is, the Spirit 
of him who ſaith I am the Life, withdrew trom 


this Fleſb of an earthly original, and the Animal 


I dropt into Death; the Immortality of the Soul being 


preſerved, becauſe 'it was only ſaid to the Fleh, 
Duft thou art, &c. Cyril. Alex. | Here I can confeſs, 
St Cyril differs ſomewhat ; but agrees, in the main 


| that the Immortality of the Soul was preſerved, becauſe 
| be [uppoſes the Spirit * did not recede from It. 


bat ig bo ſay; The Soul at death did not recede trom 


the Soul, as it did from the Body. 
_ Neither did theſe Antient Philoſophers, as our In- page 196. 


materialifts, opine, that the Spirituality or Immate- 
_y of any Being argued its Rationality, or on the 
other band its Rationality argued its Immateriality 


in the Senſe of our Neotericks, or that its Spirituality 


inferred its Immortality. At this rate, the very 


| ATHER, nay WINDS wonld be Rational and 


Immortal. 


—_— 


— 


| Theſe are ſome few of the innumerable Inſtances 
of the Singular Abilities of that Author, whom the 


Learned Mr Dodwel ſo highly commends. Who- 


ever caſts his Eye upon this Specimen, *tis preſu- 


med will not expect that any One ſhould think it 
' worth his while, to follow more particularly fo 


ſtrangely Stupid a Writer, through twice 200 Pages 


of thick Darkneſs, even Darkneſs that may be felt. 


SOME 
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SOME 
REFLECTIONS 


On that part of a Book called 


AMYNTOR, 


O-R--T-H-E-- 


Defenſ ol Milon's1 Life, Which 
relates to the VV RITINGS of 
the Primitive Fathers and the 
_ Canon of the New Teſta- 


SIR, 


HE Deſign which the Anthc if the D fee 
of Milton's Life proteilcs that he had, 
writing that part of his Book whic relates to the 
Writings of the Primitive Fathers, and the Canon 
of the New Teſtament, was only to vindicate him. 
felt from the Charge of denying the Scripture an 
declaring bis doubt that ſeveral | pieces wider the mams 
of Chr if and his Fo 2 Fears ram by th 3 5 


Clan 


„ 
Chriftian Church, are ſuppoſititions; by ſhewing 
that what he had laid in the Lite of Mz ton, con- 
c*rrivg the ſpuriouſneſs of ſ-v2ral pieces und'r the 
vame of Chrift and bis Apoſtles, was meant not of 
thole M ritings which are now received by the whole 


Ch i Cm eh, but of thofe Apoeryphal Pieces, 


w].:ch were in many places received and app: oved 
in the Primitive Times. This is what the Author 
profeſſes to be the nly deſign of this part of bis 


Book: And thovgi tor his cwn ſake I cannot but 


heartily with it were really no other; yet b<canle 


there arc ſ-vc;al Paſſages, wherein he either fo 


exprefles the very {light eſteem that he Has for 
the Primitive Fathers, as ſcems to reflect upon 


our Religion it ſelf; or raiſes ſuch doubts about 


tic authority of the Canon of the New Teſta— 
ment, as Hereticks (to uſe his cwn words) may 


draw miſi hievous inferences from, and by which 
Scrip'cs may be put into the minds of Sincere 


Cbriſtians; I Fave thereiore ſent you fuch ſhort 
remarks &s npcn reading the Book have occurred 
to me, and as I hope may be of ſome uſe to 
others on this Occaſion. 2 
The Principal Propoſitions which onr Author 


maintains, and which I thought moſt to deſerve 


conſideration, are theſe three. 5 

Firſt, That th Books aſciiled to the Diſciples and 
Companzons of the Apoſtles, which are ſtill extant, 
aud ot this time thought gemine, and of great Au- 
thorĩty; ſuch as the Epiſtle of Clemens to the Co- 


rinthians, the Fpiſtles of Ignatius, the Epiſt e of 


Polycarp to the Philippians, the Paſtor o, Her mas, 
and the Epiſtie of Parn»bas; (tor about the reſt 
which he mentions, there is no great Contro- 
verſie;) are all very eaſily proved tu be ſpm ious, and 
fraudulently impoſed up on the cdu ou. 


Secondly, 


a 
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Secondly, That *ris the eaſieſt task ir the Nl, to pag. 39. 
fhew the i:norance and ſuperſtition of the iFriters of 
theſe Books : That Barnabas has many rili ulous paſ- pag. 45. 
ages; and by ſa ing that the Apoſtles before their 


Converſion were the greateſt ſmners in nature, robs us 


of an argument we draw from their inter; ity and 


Jemplicity againſt Infidels: That the Paſtor of Hermas 
ie the ſillieſt Book in the World: And that Igna- pag. 44. 
tius ſays, the Virginity of Mary was a ſecret to "the 
20s which, I tuppole, he cites as a ridiculous 

YINg. 

Thirdly, That they who think theſe Books ene 
ought to receive them into the Canon of Scripture, 
Ance the reputed Authors of them were the Com- 
pamons and fellow-labourers of the Apoſties, as well 
as St. Mark, or St. Luke, which is the only reaſon 


he ever heard of, why theſe two Erangeliſts are pag. 455 


thought Inſpired. For to ſay that theſe Books ought 
not to be received now into the Canon, beeavſe the 


Ancients did not think fit to approve them, is but a 


mere evafion ; ſiice many Books now received as Cano? 
mcal, were not anprow: od by tbe Ancients; and ſum pag. 37. 


ec eived by the Aus iente, are vow rejected by the Mo- 


deus; and Ae. Dedwe! owns, that anciently 10 

difference was put by the Church between the Apocry- pig. 73. 

phal and Cmonical Rooks of th! New De Fam: =t : 

#1 beſiles, 10 rei can be laid on the Teftimony 

of the Fathers, ſmce they not only contra die! one nrg Eo. 

another, lut ame often inen . nt with them bes in 

their relations of the he ſame fact; were i 7 d 

into d ion Sets, 3 TT thats early aw 224 lid Pig. 58, 

1s, condemn one another fu. da nne! le Heoveticks ; 

ufed to reſin precarionſly, {as Henæus the famonsp? 59, TY 

Succeſſor of the Apoſt'es. argues from the four Re- 

gioms of the World, aud the forr Tirds, that there 

cannot be more nor fewer thay jour Gojpeis) ant 
R 2 £27'8 
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give hard names to thoje vbencontemn ſuch preca: ions 
reaſoning. | 
i keſe are the principal Aſſertions of our Au- 
thor, which becauſe they ſeem to me not only to 
be falſc, but alſo to be propoſed with too bold a 
liberty of paſſing cenſures upon the judgment 
both of the ancient and modern Church; I ſhal 


there fore in anſwer to them, and for a Vindication 


of the Primitive Fathers and Modern Doctors of 
the Chriſtian Church, with ſubmiſſion advance 
the ſe three Propoſitions. 


Fu ſt, That though we are not infallibly certain, 
that the Epiſtles of Clemens, Ignatius, Polycarp and 


Barnabas, with the Paſtor of Hermas, are Genuine; 


yet that they are generally believed to be ſo, up- 


on very great Authority, and with very good 
Reaſon. „„ 


Secondly, That therefore, though they are not 
received as of the ſame Authority with the Car o- 
' nical Booksof the New Teftament, yet they ought 
to have a proportionable Veneration paid to them, |} 


both with reſpect to the Authors and to the Vi- 
tings themſelves. „ 8 
Thirdly, That neither the Belief of the Genu- 


Inerels of theſe Books, nor the Reſpect paid to 


them as ſuch, does in the leaſt diminiſb from the 


Authority of the New Teſtament, or terd to make 


the number of the Canonical Books Uncertain or P:c- 
carious. | 


I. Tit, That though we are not infallibly cer- 


tain that the Epiſtles of Clemens, Ignatius, Polycarp 
and Barnabas, with the Paſtor of Hermas, are Ge- 
nuine; yet that they are gencrally believed to be 


ſo, npen very great Authority, and with very good | 


EXON, 


I, The 
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1. The Epiſtle of Clemens 


to the Corinthians a * great and 
wonder ful Epiſtle, ſaith Enſebius, 


was unanimonſly and without any 


controves fie received by the an- 
tient Church; and f real pub- 
lic ly in moſt Churches, both au- 
tienth), and in bis time. And 
_ the Epiſtle now extant is 
he fame with that which was 
f 2 commended by the An- 
tients, has not been queition- 
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el by any Learned Man theſe many years, * 
has been lately proved at large by the Learned 
Doctor Wake in his Genuine Epiſtles of the Apaſto- 


tical Fathers, 


and by Grabins in his Syicilegium, 


p. 265. waom I ſhall not now tranſcribe, 


», That Hguatius wrote ſe- 
ve ber Epiſtles, 


* one to 
the Epheſians, one to the 
Aneneſiuns, one to the Tral- 


lim, one to the Romans, 
one to the Philadelphians, 


one to the Smyrneans, and one 


to Pilycarp ; Fuſ-bius expreſly 
teſtifies; 


face our of his Epiſtle to the 


Romans, which paſlage is now 


| ang ia, 


quoting a large pal- 
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extant word for word in that Epiſtle, being pub 
liſhed with the reſt above- ment ioned. And that 
all the Epiſtles now extant under theſe Titles, 
are the fame with thoſe mentione.! by the An- 


tients; is ſufficiently proved by the very Learn- 


ed Biſhop Pi:rſon in his Vinlicia, Cotelorins, wand 


the s. 


R 


* 


, T Ne 
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3. The Epiſtle of Polycarp to the Philippians, 


is mentioned by T Iren«us 


5 51 7 3 . p that knew bim living, and by 
. be 3. Co A 
| In Cle, Ke. * Enfebms, \\ Hierom and o- 


| thers, whoſe Teſtimonies ſet 
down at large by Cotelerins I need not tranſcribe: 
And that the Epytle now extant under his Name, 
at leaſt the greateſt part of it, is the Genuine 
5355 wor. ONE; 1s acknowledged by * all 
les, pry r „ Writers eminent for Judgment 
k piliclas Ignatii. 2 Learning. 
. The Paſtor of Hermas is 
inconteſtably a moſt air work, being cited by 
almoſt all the Primitive Fathers extant, that 
p lived in or near the frond 
2. & 4. &6. Century; viz. by 1 Irenaus, 
pe 5. «. 12. de Pd by * 3 by | | Origen, 
* m. 8. num. lib. 1, 2. by Cl ( 
2. de Princip. Comment. in Mat. y Cem, Alexand. &c. whoſe 
Hm. 3. in Luc, multiſy; aliis in Teſtimonies are ſet down at 
leis | large by Nicol. de Norry at 
the end of his Apparatus ad 
Pibliothecam maximam veterum P utrum, and pre- 
Bxcd to the Oxfo;d Edition of Hermas, and to 
that of Cotelerius. Whether the Author of this 
Peck be the ſame Hermas that is mentioned by 
St. Paul. though it is affirined by many of the beſt 
apd mon qu n. 4 writers, yet is it not ſo certain, 
nor of fic conſequence, that we ſhould be ob- 
ages to dctend 1t. 3 
5. Ihe Epiſtle of Barnabas is alſo without con- 
trovciſie anticnt, a Work ot the Apoſtolick Ape, 
ow Me tvs being quoted by almoit all 
Om gow , oe * Frames Fathers; as 
tram. 8.  Crigen. contr.c Ce. 
(ib. 8 Ge. vou may ſce by the Teſtimo- 
| nies ſet down at large, in all 
the ſame Authors with the Tcftimonzes concern- 
ng Her mas. Upon 


1 
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Upon theſe great Authorities then, though we 
cannot be abſolutely ſure that theſe Writings are 
Genuine, yet we may well concluds and believe 
them to be ſo, notwithſtanding the ſuſpitions 
which ſome have raiſed to the contrary, There 
are alſo ſundry other Arguments, which may be 
drawn from the ſimplicity of the ſtile and way 
of arguing uſed in theſe Writings, agreeable to 


the cuſtom of the Age in which they are ſuppoſed 


to be written; from the conformity of the mat- 


ters contained in them, to the Doctrine and Diſ- 
cipline of thoſe times; and from the exact Agree- 


ment of all the Quotations of the moſt antient 
Authors, to the Copics extant at this day: All 


which taken together, aſtord ſo good Reajun to be- 


heve theſe Books to be genuine. that whoſoever 
conſiders them, may very well wonder at the 


confidence of Mr. T. who is pleaſed to affirm 
that tis the caſeſt Ia in the Vorl to prove all 


theſe Writings ſpmious, and fraudulently impoſed up- 
on the credulous. | 5 . 

II. Secondly, Though theſe Writings are not 
received as of the fame Authority with the Ca- 
nonical Books of the New Teſtament, yet ought 
they to have a propor timable Vene; ation paid to 
them, both with reſpect to the Ait hors and to the 
W:iitnge themſclves. EY 

Clemens was a Companion of the Apoſtles. and 
Ignatius and Polzcarp theic immediate Succeſſors; 
and if the Authors of the Epiſtle of Barnabag 
and of the Paſtor of Hermas were not the ſame 
with the Fellow-Labourers and Contemporaries 
of the Apoſtles, known by thoſe Names, yet are 
they ſo undeniably antient, (being certainly of 
the firſt Age,) as to challenge all the reſpect that 


can poſſibly be due to any Writers upon the ac- 


4 Count 


+ Jn his Diſcourſe of the Dr 
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count of Antiquity. And as to the Writings 
theinſelves, thous! Mr. T. will not be perſuaded 


to grant with the Learned 
that they contain 


ils „ te 725. the 5 ue nd pure Faith of Chrift, 


E 


without the leaſt Error intermixt 
with it, yet this we may be bold to affirm, that 
in general they are ſo far from betraying either 
the Ignorance or Snperſiition of their Authors, 
which Mr. T. fv confidently charges them with, 
that they contain a very good account of that 
Do@: ine ond Diſcipline of the pureſt ages of 
the Church, which all learned and good Chriſtians 
heartily wiſh could be re ſtored at this day. 

1. The E Pinle o Clemens is ſtiled by Fuſchius, 
(as I have al cad obſerved) a great and admirable 
Fpiſtie, and was publickly read in the Chriſtian 
CHurches both belcre and in his time: © And 
** inceed it docs not at all come ſhort of the 
higheſt Praiſes winch the Ancients have given 
to it; being a Picce com poſed with * an 
aimirable {ſpirit of Lo; © and Charity; 10 
Zeal towards God, and of Concern for the 
Church; of the molt excellent exhortations 
delivered with the greateſt plainnels and ſim- 
plicnty of ſpeech, and yet preifed many times 
with ſuch moving cloquence too; that I can- 
rot imagin what could have bee n deſired in 
* tuch an "Epiſtle, more proper lor the end 
tor which it was compoſcd; waat could have 
been written mere bec⸗ ming an Apoſtolical 
age, and the Pen of one of the noſt eminent 
* Bithops of it. Thus the Learned Dr. Wake. 

His Making the Scarlet thread hung ont by 
Rabah to che Spies, a Type of the Blood of Chriſt; 
Eowever it ma 7 polſlbl y £ cem ſtrange to ſuch as 


Mr. J. 


cc 
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Mr. T. was yet in the Opinionot the Ancients ve- 
ry agreeable to the Tenour of the Scripture, and 
particularly to that Type of the Scarlet Wool, 


 wherewith the Blood of the Sacrifice was ſprinkled 


on the People under the Law, Heb. 9. 19. 
The Hiſtory of the Phenix, mentioned in this 


Epiſtle, is conteſſedly a Fable. But he that con- 


Tiders that it was a Story at that time generally 
told and believed, as Tacitus largely relates; and 
that the beſt of Men never had any aſſurance of 


being preſerved trom vulgar and innocent Errors; 


will not be haſty in cenſuring an excellent Man, 
and an excellent Pook, for making ſuch a vulgar 


error the Topick of a popular Argument. 


2. The Epiſtles of ſpntivs are written indeed 
in a plain, ſimple, and unaffected ſtile; as are 
moſt of the Books of the Holy Scripture it ſelf: 
but, whatever Mr. T. ſays, there is nothing in them 
either of Iznorance or Superſtitian; unleſs a Firm be- 
lief of Divine Revelation muſt be eſteemed Igno- 
rance, and a fri Obſervance of the Laws of Chiift is 
to be called Super ſtition. 


One Paſſage indecd there is in his Fpiſtle to 


the Epbeffans, which Mr. I. cannot but ſmile at: 


ri. that the Virginity of Mary and ber delivery, was 
kept in ſecret from the Prince of this World. But he 


that conſiders the manner of our Saviour s tempta- 


tion, and how the Ancients conſtantly, and (in the 


judgment of the very Learn- 


ed * Grotzzs) not without 
good Grounds, denied the 
Devil to have known any 
thing at firſt of the great My- 


ſteryof the Incarnation, will 


not for this paſſage condemn 
Ignatius of Ignorance, 


*S;ne Diaholum majus a8. 
cuid homine ia Chriſto a2n9- 


viſte hoc quidem tempore, con- 


ſtanter nec ſin? magnts arg - 
tis, regant Scriptores àutdai. 
Grot, in Mit. 4. 3. 
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2. The Epiſtle of Polycarp to the Philippians is 
a very valuable Monument of Antiquity, contain- 
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bis Preaching. 


ther. 


ing nothing in it unworthy 


the Character of ſo great a Fa- 
* Ircnaus calls it a moſt 


compleat Epiſtle; out of which they 


that are careful of their own Sa- 


vation, may learn what was the 
Belief of that Apoſtolical Man, 
and what the form of ſound 
Doctrine which he delivered in 


4. The Paſtor of Herwas is a Bonk full of very 


excellent Moral Inſtructions, delivered for the 
moſt part in eaſie and natural Similitudes, and 


_ theſe allo explained at large to the apprehenſion 


of the meancſt capacities: For which reaſon, 


though it was not received into the Canon of 


lese uo mvwy eErmnerinm d} 
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Scripture, yet (as Faſebms - 


teſtifies) it * was judged by the 
Ancients a moſt meceſſary Book, 
eſpectal'y for thoſe who were to 
be inſtructed im the fi: /t P inci- 
ples of Religion; and was there- 


ED 'poy. Eulcb. Hiſt. I. 4. c. 3. 
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16, 14. 


fore accordinyh read in Churches: 
And Origen (who was far from 


* In Rom being an ignorant Man) judges it to * be a moſt uſe- 
Ful Bock. But Mr. J. faith it is the fillieft Book in 


the World, Why he ſhould think fo, I cannot ap- 


prehend, unleſs it be becanſe there are here and 


there ſome tew odd Paſſages ſcattered in it, very 
different from our modern way of Writing, 
which perhaps he can ſingle out and expoſe: And 


ſo there is hardly any Beck extant in the World, 


which a witty Man may not turn into ridicule, = 


Al 
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All the Objections which I think have been 


hitherto made to this Book.are 


theſe : That * it contain fabu- 


lous Viſions: That it makes too 


much for Free will: That it af- 


ans to every Man two Angels. 


That it favours the Novatians 


in allowirg but one Nepentance : 


Libri fabuloſe ſunt, in quibus 
contra Apoſtolicum c onſenſum 
ad ſtruitur Liberum Arvitrium, ung 
Panitentia, Solitudo Monaſtica, &, 
quod memoratu d ignum, purga- 
torium ab anu quadam in viſione 
tertia profertur. Scultetus de 


0 * — 7 . Scri t. Apoch. 
That it favours Moni Soli- A 


tude : 2nd, that it ſpeaks of Purgatory. The three 


firſt of theſe Obzeetions we {hall confider immedi- 
ately ; But the three latter are fo direfly falſe, 
that cn? would wonder how prejudice could 


pPoilibly be 1o ſtrong as to make Men ſee in any 


Author ihcle things, of which there is not the 


 Teaft ſyllable or Lint in the whole Book. 


That the % contained in it are fabulous, we 


ought not to ſay, unleſs we be ſure, either that 
Goc never afforded any Viſions to the firſt Chri- 


ſtians ; or that theſe Viſions have ſome particular 
Circumſtances, which prove that they could not 
come from God. But if it were fo, yet taking 


that which is uſed in this Book to be no other 
than a Parabolical way of Writing, wherein the 


Church 1s introduced as repreſenting its own Dor 
ctrine and Diſcipline to a Perſon in a Viſion, i 
ovght not to be ſtiled fabulous, 


any more than * other Books * Parable of the Pilgrim of 


of that kind which are writ- dhe Prodigal, &c. 
ten in our Age. 
That maintaining the freedom of Mans Vill, in 


the ſenſe that Hermas aſſerts it, is a good Objection 


agaiuſt a Book, I ſuppoſe neither Mr. T. nor any 
Man elſe, at this time of day, will contend. 


That 
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That Hermas aſſigns to every particular Man two 


Angels, if the Titles of the Chapters were of any 
Authority, could not indeed be queſtioned. But in 

the Book it felt there is no ſuch thing expreſly af- 
firmed: All that the Author there ſays, is only 

- * Duo ſunt nuntii cum hemi- in general, That “ there are two 


ne; unus æquitatis, & unus ini- Angels with Man; one of Righte- 
quitatis. Mandat. 6. 


Spirit) is with him; and when evil thoughts ariſe in 
bis heart, then ghe Angel o Iniquity, (that is, ſome 
evil Spirit) tempts him: Which, perhaps is no more, 
than what all Chriſtians believe. So that Cotel-- 
rius in his Notes upon the place, might have ſpa- 
red the pains of proving other Fathers to have 
been of the ſame opinion with Hermas, till he 


had ſhown that theſe words do wceſſarily fignifie 


that Hermas himſelf was of that ( )pinion. 


That Hermas by allowing but One Repentancs 


tor great and ſcandalous Crimes, favours the o- 


vatians, whoſe Hereſie conſiſted in allowing 20 


other Repentance at all, than that of Baptiſm, is fo 


tar from being true, that he in expreſs words op- 
poſes his One Repentance to Baptiſm, and ſays more 


for the validity and efficacy of that atter-Repen- 
tance for Crimes committed by Baptized Chriſti- 
ans, in this one little Book, than perhaps is to 
be found in all the other Writers of the three firſt 


Centuries put together; inſomuch that Tertullian, 


after he turned Montaniſt, and had embraced the 


+ Cede- Opinion of the Nuvatians, * exclaims with all im. 
rem tibi, | | 


\ Gſcriprura paſtoris, quæ ſola mæchos amar, non ab omnizconcilio Eccie- 


fiarum inter Apocrypha' Er falſa ad catgtar, aduirera &c ipſa, & ia- 
de patrona ſociorum. De Tt x 2 5 | 


maginable 


ouſne ſs, the other of Iniquity; 
and that when good thoughts ariſe in a Mans heart, 
then the Angel of Righteonſneſs (that is, ſome good 


* ads. MA XL Sa. 
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; ginable bitterneſs againſt this Book for that very 

reaſon becauſe it was more favourable than any 

L other Book then extant, in allowing Repentance 

4 to Adulterers after Baptiſm, which the Novatians 
denied. 3 

5 That this Book favours 715nki/h Solitude, is alſo 

5 ſo tar from being true, that on the contrary it e- 

3 ven expreſly allows * Second Marriages, which was » nar. 
1 2 than moſt Writers of that Age were willing dat. 4. 
1 to do. | 

E?2 [ Lafily, So far is this Writer from eftabliſhins 

- {| the Doctrine of Purgatory, that there is not one ſylla- 

„ | ble about it in the whole Book: All the places 

a where he ſpeaks of Mens undertaking many hard- 

f ſhips, and ſo purging themſelves from their fins, 


| being as plainly meant of the Penances to be gone 
| through, according to the then eftabliſhed Diſci- 
_ | pline of the Church, as tis poſſible for any thing 


to be expreſſed by words. 55 

bs FJ. The Epiſtle of Barnabas was very much 
” | eſteemed among the Antients : And thongh, 
0 [w it muſt indeed he confeſſed, that it contains 
o | fome very ſtrange and allegorical Interpre- 
”” | tationsof Scripture; yet he that confiders how 
8 much that manner of Interpretation was antient- 
1 ly in uſe among the Jews in their Targums, and 
1 how many important truths were that way con- 
2[reeyed, ſo that the Apoſtles themſelves in their 
"I arguing with the Jews did often make uſe of it, 
„ a⁊ãs we ſee in their uncontroverted Writings ; I ſay 
* whoſoever conſiders theſe things, will rather chuſe 
N- {| modeftly to ſuſpend his ſudgment, than raſhly ta 
'e. {| nvpbraid this Author Wich the Terms of fooliſh 
— and vidiculous. T5 = 


le 1 And 
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And as to his ſaying that the Apoſtles before thei- 
Converſion were the greateſt mers in nature; this 
does not at all 0 vs of the Argument we uſe to draw 

from their Integrity and Simplicity azain/t Infidels. 
For ſuppoſing them to have been never ſo wicked, 
were they the les Simple and Illiterate for that? 
Or is their Wickedneſs before their Converſion 
any way inconſiſtent with their Integrity after 


it? But beſi les, theſe Words might be ſpoken 


with relation to ſuch ſins, as though very great in 
themfelves, yet ſincete and well-meaning Men 


might be guilty of in their Ignorance; as St. 
Paul {avs of himſelt, that before his Converſion | 


he was the chief of ſinners, in reſpect cf his blaſphe- 
ming Chrift and perſecuting Chriſtians even to 
Death, for Chrift's ſake. CE 
In ſhort, though it muſt after all be confeſt, 


that the Authors os theſe Writings uſed a plain, 


popular and 1mpolite Stile; that they were guilty of 
ſome Miſtakes, in things wherein the whole world 


at that time erred with them; (for which Mr. T. 


is pleaſed to ſtile them Ignorant;) and that they 
delivered divers things, which tho' very agreeable 
to the ſtrictneſs of their Diſcipline in the Primi- 
tive Church, yet the preſent times will not fo 
well bear: (for which Mr. T. calls them Superſt:- 
tzous; ) Tho'I fay, all this muſt be granted; yet 
ſince in general the Matter of theſe Writings is 
ſuch, that not only the Ancients thought fit 


to cite them in their Books and read them 


in their Churches, but alſo the Learnedft and 


moſt ſudicious Criticks of our own times, as 
well Laicks as thofte of the Clergy, have recei- 


ved them as genuine, and recommended them 
as contarirg the true and pure Faith of Chi; I 


cannot but think that the very great ſcorn and 


con” 


„ 
contempt, where with Mr. T. hath thought fit to treat 
them, is aveiy bold aſſuming to himſelf, and under- 
valuing the judgment of the greateſt Men both of 
the Ancient and Modern Church, and conſequently 
a Reficxion upon our Religion its ſelt; and that 
alter all, we have very good Reaſon, as well as 
very great Authority, though not to receive theſe 
Writings as of the fame Authority with the Ca- 
nonical Books of the New Teſtament, yet to pay 
them a propor tionable Veneratiun, both with reſpect 
to the Authors and to the Tims themſel ves. 


III. Thirdly, Neither the Belic of the Genuineneſs 
of theſe Writings, nor the reſpect paid to them as 
ſuch, does in the leaſt diminiſh from the Authority 
of the New Teſtament, or tend to make the number 
of the Canonical Books uncerta in or precarious. 

This is the difficulty, on which Mr. T. ſeems 
particularly to inſift, as if it were impeflible for 
thoſe who believe the Genuineneſs of theſe Writ- 
ings to give any tolerable reaſon why they do 

not admit them into the Canon of the New 'Tcſta- 

ment, as well as fevera] cthers, which are now 
received : And therefore I {hall indeavour to be 
ſomewhat more exact and particular in giving 
an Anſwer to it. - 


1. Firſt then, tho we have great Renton to 
believe theſe Books to be Genuine, yet have 
we not the ſame certamty of it, as wi have of the 
Genmnenels of the Buoks r-ceiv'd into the Canon 
of the New Teſtament. 'the Books of the New 
T:Rlament, as it might be proved of every one of 
them particularly, were received at their firſt 
coming forth as being written by Divine Inſpira- 
tion, and were quoted as fuch by Erenas * o- 
thers 


1 


thers of the Ancienteſt Fathers: And though up- 

on occaſion of ſome Diſputes that aroſe afterwards 
among Chriſtians, the 4 uthority ot ſome few ot 
thoſe Books came to be called in Queſtion (not 
to ſpeak at preſent ot thoſe Hereticks, the Cerin- 
thians, Marcionites, Manichees, and others, who re- 


jected whatſoever made againſt their abiurd Opi- 


nions; yet thoſe few Queſtioned Boc ks were ſo 
far trom being (as Mr. T. falſely aſlerts) rej-&ed a 
long time by all (hriſtians almoſt with univerſal conſent, 


that even thoſe Books were not only kept entire 
from the beginning, but (as Eu- 
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ſebius exprefly teſtifies) were © 


owned by moſt Doctors of the 


Church, and were al! along 


read together with the other | 
Scriptures ; andy at laſt, up- 
on the full and exact ex- 


amination of all Circum- 


put out of Queſtion, they were unant- 
mouſly received, as well by thote Churches where 


they were doubted before, as by all other Chriſti- 


an Churches, into the Canon of Scripture ; and {5 
have been continued ever ſince by univerſal 


_ conſent, and by the uninterrupted Succeſſion 
of Chriſtians in all Ages. Whereas of thoſe 

Writings which we are now ſpeaking of, | 
that which is the leaſt controverted, viz, | 


the Epiſtle of Clemens, was for many Ages 
thought to be nttterly loft : aud though upon 
its appearing again, the beſt Criticks in the 


World thought they had good reaſon to pronounce | 


it Genuine; yet they could not be {9 fure that it was 
free from corruption and interpolation, as we 
are of thoſe Writings which: were never loſt, An! 

| | row 


ſtances, the matter being 


. 
how this Argument is of peculiar force again 

Mr. T. For if he thinks, as he ſais, that he can 
with all the eaſe in the World prove theſe Writ- 


ings ſpurious z (which notwithſtanding his vain 


boaſt, he will never be able to perform; he may 
at leaſt allow thoſe, who do not doubt but they 


are Genuine, yet not to advance them above their 


own rank, and place them among thoſe which by 


the Univerſal Church have been received into the 


Canon of the New Teftament. 
2. Secondly, Though the matter of theſe Writ- 


ings be ſuch,'as tliat they do therefore deſerve very 


great veneration and refpect; yet is there plain- 
Iy ſomething humane, ſomething cf ir mity, ſome- 
thing of Mallibility in them, tor which they are 


with all reaſon thought inferior to the Writings 
ok the Apoſtles. And this Argument is alſo pe- 


culiarly ſtrong againſt Mr. T. For it he thinks, as 


he ſays, that he can with all the eaſe in the World 
ſhow the Iz norance and Saperftition of the Authors 


of theſe Writings; well may he allow thoſe, 


who ſo far differ from him in this, as to think 
they deſerve the high Character of Primitive, Ho- 


ly, and Apcſtolical Men, yet not to prefume to 
equal them with the Apoſtles themſelves, 


= Thirdly, When we have made the beſt jud g- 


ment of things, that we can poſſibly at this di- 


ſtance of time, we cannot after all but pay ſome 
deference to the judgment of the Ancients, efpe- 
cially when aſſembled in a Council ; and allow 
them to judge ſomewhat better in the Ages next 
after our Saviour, what Writings were of Au- 


thority to be wade the Staqndard and Rule of 
Faith, than we can after ſeventeen hundred 


8 years: 
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years: Eſpecially ſince ot the doubted Books, 
which were ſometime read pronnfcuorſly with 
the unce ntroverted, tis plain they received ſuch 


only imo the Canon, whoſe ſtile, and mat- 


ter, ard agreement with the reſt oi the Apoſtoli- 


cal Writings, do ſufficiently prove them to have 


judged wiſcly and upon good Grounds, But this 
Argument is of no force with Mr. J. 


4. Fonthh, Therefore, and which is a direct 
dcciſion of this Queſtion, I add, that the true 
rcalon why ſuch a certain and determinate num- 
ber of Writings are received as the Canon of 
Scriptme, that is, as an Authoritative Rule of 
Faith and Manners, is becauſe they were wi itten 
by the Apoſtles themſelves, (who are acknowledged 


to ave been guided by an infallible Spirit,) or 


which is all one, were dictated, reviewed and appro- 
red by them or ſome of them. All the Books of the 
New Teſtament, except the Goſpels of St. Mark, 


and St. Luke.and the Ad Sof the Apoſtles, are therefore 


rcct ĩved as Canonical, becauſe the Church upon un- 


doubted Gre unds believes them to be written immedi- 


atel ly the Apoſtlesthemſelves; and theſe three Books 
arc tLexctorerecerved as Canonical likewiſe, becauſe 
we believe them to have been difated, reviewed 
and opproved by ſome of the Apeſtles. And this is 
a Plain ard ditect 1c ſon, though Mr. T. is ſo 


pag, 4%. modeſt to ſay be never beard of it why the Writ- 


ivgs cf St. Mark and Lake, who were cnly Com- 
Par ions of the Apcfiles, are received among the 
Cancnical Writings of the Ape ſtles; and yet the 


Epiſtles ct Clemens end Barnabas, who were Fel- 


| ery 
Jew-!abour 


this 15 ed the true reaſon, why ſome Rooks 
axe received as of infallible Authority, and others 


net; 


with the Apoſtles, are not. And that 
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not; may be ſufficiently proved to any unpreju- 
diced perſon, from what we find ip the Auci- 
Ents concerning this matter. That all Buoks acknow- 
ledged to be w: itt n by the Apoſtles, were always recet- 
ved os of unqneftionable iuthority is evident. Tae 
Queſtion concerning any doubted Book, bei: g ot 
whether the Writing of an Apoſtle ſhonid ve re- 
ceived as of good Authority or not, but wither 
that Writing ſaid to be an Apoſtle's, were iudecd 
the Writing of him whoſe name it bore. That the 
reaſon why the Writings of St. Mark and St. Lnke 
were always received as of certain Authority was not 4 
| becauſe they were Contemporaries with the Apc- 4 
ſtles, (for ſo were Clemens and Fler mas, and Bar na- | 
bas,) but becauſe their Writings were particularly 
approved and authorized by the Apoſtles, 1s plain 
from Erſelius; who tells us expreſly that St. Peter 
rece: ved and approved the Go- 3 
ipel of St. Mark, and that || it 
was this approbation that autho- 
17zed it to be received by the 


eos ve vl yoapls 4 
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c. 15, . 


I of them: Irengus likewiſe tells ev ni; inagnyimym. . 3. c. 
, us * that what St. Mark wrote, 4+ 5 

ö was dict ated by St. Peter; and 3 cans Fg wu eee 
; that T nh Goſpel St. 1 85 = 3 3. cad. 5 
- was Ollty a Iranjcrapt of St. p 8 | 
- Paul's Preaching St. Paul him- LF — Sar — 1 
© ſelf plainly refers to it, 1 Cor. Libro condidit. Ibid, 
e 15. 5. where declaring unto ES 

1 the Corinthians the Goſpel which he had before 

at Preached, he puts them in mind bow that Ci 

Kk 3 roſe fr om the dead acccordirg to the GC? iptu, ts, aud 

7 that he was ſeen of Cephas, Se, which appearance 

3 | | | 


Om ches : In like manner, 
That St. John reviewed all the 
Goſpels, and confirmed the truth 


8 2 
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of our Saviour to Peter, is no where mentioned bur 
in Saint Luke's Goſpel, Lake 24. 34. 
And in the fuſt Epiſtle to Timothy 5. 18. he 
quotes 1t with the expreſs Title of Scripture ; The 
Scripture faith, The Labourer is worthy of bis Hire; 
which words are no where found in Scripture, but 
in St. Luke's Goſpel, Like 10. v. 7. So that tis 
net without great reaſon, that Learned Men have 
judged it to be St. Lake's Goſpel, which the Apo- 
ſtle calls bis own Goſpel, 2 Tim. 2.8. and elſewhere. 
And then for the Ad: of the Apoſtics, tis plain 
} _ they are an Account of St. Pau! s Travels, || writ- 
39 809-91: ten before his Death; ſo that they are with all 
reaſon believed to have been approved by him; 


I  Sunt enim Acta eu 
eius operis 465 & cujus 2 
Ab ipſe ſuum agnoſcit Evan- 
elium. Acta poſtea ab Evan- 
fo divulſerunt, quibus commodi- 


us viſum, ob locorum faciliorem 


expedirioremeue invicem com- 


and if they were not, yet * be- 
ing anciently the ſame Book 
with the Goſpel of St. Lake, 
they were undoubtedly review- 
ed by St. John, together with 
it, and their Authority was 
hardly ever, that I know of, 


rationem, Evange liſtas ſepara- ; 
do codice completti, & ab Actis called in queſtion by any, but f 
1 Dullertat. 1. + Marcion the Here tick. Laſt- I 
+ Vid. et eden Mar I. Ide 90 other Books, Ber- . 
clog. lib, 5. ſub, initio, ever written by the Contempora- | 4 
EIT ries of the Apoſtles were recerved | ©» 

by the Ancients as of infallibile A ecikve Authority f| 1. 

in matters of Diſpute is evident. Enſebius tells us ex- t! 

preſly that the Authority of the Epiſtle to the He- | u 

brews was queſtioned by ſome, not becauſe they y. 


doubted whether it was written in the Age of the 


Ts Neri Thu Te95 
'ESpaivs, ves 7 Pa cy $%- 
155i «s wn Hay Au eu 
n nN gamuyTty: 
3. cap. 3. 
dem ibidem. 


written by St. Panl, The Pa- 


Apoſtles, (for that they could 
not,) but * becauſe tne Church 
of Rome thought it not to be 


ſtor of Hermas alſo (zs tlie 


{ame 


„„ 
ſame Author tells us) was eſteemed ſo much as to 
be read publickly in Churches and yet never 
recei ved as of infallible Authority: Nay Origen 
goes farther, and thinks it to be not only a »/eful 
Book, but written * even with ME RS 
ſome degree of Inſpiration ; 3 ralde mihi 
, 3 | | tur, &, ut putu, divini- 
and yet impoſes it not up- tus inſpirata. Origen. in Rom. 
on any one to be received as 16. 14. 
Scripture. „ 3 Si cui tamen Seriptura illa 
In like manner the Upiſtle recipienda videtur, Origen, Hom, 
of Clemens, though tlie muſt het 2a | 
unqueſtioned Pic in all Antiquity, aud (as 
Euſebius ſtiles it) .d oynudrn rogg men, yet it“ Lib. 3. 
zs by the ſame Author Nelſewhere reckoned up a- f 3% 4 
mong the Apocryphal Pieces: that is, as Cetclerius | ! _ 
well obſerves, not; that any one doubted of its 
Genineneſs or Excellency, but only that they 
would not reckon it among the Books 25, de. 
yeagns, to which Euſebius there oppoſes it. : 
The Truth is, the unqueſtioned Works of the 
Aͤpoſtles were not anciently (as Mr. Dodwel con- 
feſſes) kept in a diſtinct Book from the Apocry- 
1 phal, but read and cited promiſcuouſly with the 
Works of their immediate Succeſſors: But then 
tis alſo certain, that as) unqueſtioned Works 


J of the Apoſtles, whenever they were cited, were 
1 looked upon by all as infallible and decitive ; fo 
. the other Pieces, whilſt they were quoted and 
| u ged by ſome, might as freely be denicd or not 
7 yielded to by others, 5 

1 Vainly therefore doth Mr. T. object, Th-t they 
1 {1 whobelieve the Epiſtla of Clemens and the rc{: to /- 
3 | gemune, cannot give any reaſun why they do nt 
(S it into the Canon of Scripture. And as f ws 
1 he inſinuate, that the Eftabliſhinioent of that Ca 
e non is uncertain and precarious, Cculd it bv. 
is hs Dos PIUVeET, 
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whoſe Names they bear ; we ſhould indeed be obli- 
ged to reject them: And could the Preaching and 
Revelation of Toter be proved to be genuine, we 
ſhould be obliged to receive them into the (anon 
of the New l eſtament. But fo tar is it from be- 
ing true, That the Preaching and Revelation of 
Peter were ſo receiv d by the Ancients, as by more 
than a parity of Reaſon, to claim admithon into 
the Canon with his ſecond Epiſtle, and the reſt of 


the ſome time queſtioned Books, that on the con- 


81 theſe Pieces (beſides the arguments that may 
be drawn from the Writings themſelves) were re- 


ceived by fo few of the Anci- 


ents as to make Euſebius think, 


* IT, 7: A ever dors x- * : | 
r (though in that indeed he was 


44 Abr, % Thos ir xevo- Miſtaken,) that they were 
A ii agua never quoted by any of the 


"On a &e x ales, % Ancients at all. | 

1 xa) wuds Ts xiAnm FT. has invidi. 
eax's ayſcag;, mls is What Mr. 4 = invidi 
dum IEF enrzre Wap TVELNS: ouſly urged about the Divi- 
Hiſt. I. 3. c 3. ſions among the Fathers, and 
e their want of exactneſs in 


their Reaſonings, I ſuppoſe 


will not move thoſe, who know that Truth is ne- 
vertheleſs ſuch ſor being ſurround ed with a multi- 
tude of Errors; and that Men did not then write 
in a Nice and Scholaſtick way, but in a plain 
and unpolite Stile, mixing Arguments, Similitudes 
and Illuſfratious promiſcuouſly, which is the way 


of repreſenting things popularly, and ta mean 


_ Capacities. 3 
Dx I have inde woured to give a ſhort Anſwer to the 


Difficulties which M. T. bas with great freedom pro- 


ped: Hoging tat what lr bore v9 iy and 


with 


proved, That the Epiſt'es of James and of Peter, 


and of Jude, or any of them, were not wiitten by thoſe _ 


BoOokS Hue by the Reverend Dr Clarke; ; 
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with Submiſton hinted, may give occaſion to ſome abler 
and more learned Pen, tu treat of this Matter with that 
largeneſs and clearneſs, with which ſo great « a Point 


24 deſer ves to be handled. 


I am, Sir, 4 
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Cod, the Obligations of Nitural Religion, and 
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Anſwer to Mr Hobbs, inoza, the Author of t Orac les 
of Reaſon, and other Deniers of Natural and Revealed 
Religion. Being ſixteen Sermons Preach'd at the Carhe- 
dral Church of St Paul, in the Years 1704 and 1725, at 
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tione, novæ aliquot Tabulz æri inciſz ; & Annotationes 


multum ſunt autz, 8. price 88 4. 5 
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The Feripture-Doctrine of the Trinity. In three Parts. 


Wherein all the Texts in the New Teſtament relating to 


that Doctrine, and the ptinci pal Paſſages in the Lirurgy of 


the Church of England, are collected, compared, and 
explain d. pr. 6s. 3 
A Letter to the Reverend Dr Wells, Rector of Coteſ- 


bach in Leicefterſhire. In Anſwer to his Remarks, Sc. 
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: A Reply to the Objections of Robert Nelſon Eſq; and 
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added, Letters to Dr. Clarke concerning Liberty and Ne- 
ceſſity; From a Gentleman of the Univerſity of Cambridge: 


With the D&or's Anſwers to them. Allo Remaks upon a 


Book, Entituled, A P hilofe ophical Enquiry concerning He. I 1 


man Liberty. pr. 65. 


The Author having been at a diſtance from the Prefs, 
the Reader is deſired to correct the following 
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ſine qui non 


after the word, 


poſed, Add 


ſene qua non 


inſtead of read 
T 255 {@ eu 
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of Figures or Figures 
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